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New International Trucks 


The most-improved light-duty models in INTERNATIONAL history! 


1. Overall height of new INTERNATIONAL models is up to 5 inches 
lower without sacrificing ground clearance or cab room. 

2. Choice of new independent torsion-bar front suspension or I-beam 
front axle with leaf-type springs for more driver comfort and greater 
load protection. 

3. New hydraulically-assisted clutches in all models ease shifting 
effort, and also reduce linkage and maintenance. 

4. New rigid box section frames or sturdy channel frames take any 
punishment in stride. 





INTERNATIONAL TRUCK 


international Harvester Company, Chicago * Motor Trucks « Crawler Tractors + Construction Equipment «+ McCormick® Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 





7 times better to meet your truck needs 






5. Wheelbases are 5 inches longer to improve the ride and give 
better angle of approach and departure. 


6. New contoured grille and restyled sheet metal with sloping hood 
give you a new look, king-size visibility. 


7. Seven regular models with GVW ratings from 4,200 to 8,800 Ibs.—plus 
the special new model C-100—present a complete light-duty line-up. 


Stop in today at your INTERNATIONAL Truck Dealer or Branch for the 
whole story. Drive and price the new INTERNATIONAL light-duty models. 
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Your most reliable worker can be a new INTERNATIONAL C-Line standard 
pickup. Choice of 7 or 842-ft. lengths, sturdy all-steel construction through- 
out in both standard and Bonus-Load types. Ribbed floors make loading 
and unloading easier. Tailgate can be easily opened with one hand. V-8 
engine power is standard equipment, other “sixes” and more powerful V-8 
optional. Power steering, power brakes, automatic or 4-speed transmis- 
sions also available. 


ideal for loads in the field or on the road, the new 4-door Travelal!l® by 
INTERNATIONAL has 124 cubic feet of loadspace behind the front seat. 
Stylish design outside . . . carries 9 big men comfortably inside. Haul 
equipment, feed, what-have-you — anytime, anywhere. Get this INTER- 
NATIONAL station wagon in standard or custom body styles — choice of 
seven chassis. 
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CHERRY-BURRELL’S 


VACUUM BULK 
MILK TANK 









IT GROWS WITH YOUR OPERATION 


The Cherry-Burrell Vacuum Tank’s round design is, of course, the 
modern approach to bulk milk tank construction. But Cherry-Burrell’s 


Vacuum Tank has another important advantage 


it grows as your 


dairy operation grows; though your output increases; effort is reduced. 
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As a first step in reducing effort 
with increased output, a simple 
transfer pail can be added to re- 
duce the pouring height by 50%. 
The pail includes the container, 
stainless steel extension tube, 
strainer and fittings 
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Next, to save steps and reduce 
labor, you can add a transfer sta- 
tion that makes remote tank load- 






CHERRY- 


ing possible. Several models of 
these Cherry-Burrell stations are 
available. 
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Then, for the ultimate in labor 
savings and efficiency, Cherry- 
Burrell’s Vacuum Bulk Milk Tank 
can be easily incorporated into a 
pipeline milking system. 


And when you are ready for 
cleaning-in-place, Cherry-Burrell 
tanks can be equipped for C-I-P 
cleaning — a further time and 
money saving improvement. 
Cherry-Burrell’s compact Cy- 
lindrical design provides consider- 
able savings in floor space, too. 
This is another important con- 
sideration if you anticipate ex- 
panding your operation. 


Let a Cherry-Burrell dealer show 
you how this Vacuum Tank grows 
with your dairy operation — is 
economically adapted to save you 
time and labor. 
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HOARDS EAIRYMAN 


With the Guernsey class in our 31st annual 
Hoard’s Dairyman Cow Judging Contest fea- 
tured on the inside front cover, our cover pic- 
ture shows the new Ideal Type Guernsey being 
inspected by two “expert” judges. 

Robert D. Stewart, Secretary-Treasurer of The 
American Guernesy Cattle Club, left, points out 
some of the finer points to Curtis Day, high in- 
dividual in the 1960 National 4-H Dairy Cat- 
tle Judging Contest and a member of Mary- 
land’s winning team. In 1930 Stewart was high 
man on the Iowa Dairy Judging Team that won 
the Collegiate Dairy Cattle Judging Contest at 
Waterloo and the National Collegiate Judging 
Contest at the National Dairy Show in St. Louis. 

Be sure to judge the Guernsey class; fill out 
the entry blank on page 260; and mail your 
entry by March 20. 
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Washington 
Dairygrams 





FIRST FARM PROPOSAL OF NEW ADMINISTRATION IS FOR CORN 
AND FEED GRAINS. CORN SUPPORT PRICE WOULD GO UP 
FROM $1.06 to $1.20 IF GROWERS CUT ACREAGE 20 
PER CENT. ON ACREAGE TAKEN OUT FARMERS WOULD 
RECEIVE CASH EQUAL TO 60 PER CENT OF VALUE OF 
CROP THAT WOULD HAVE BEEN GROWN ON THAT LAND. 








IF FARMERS RETIRED UP TO AN ADDITIONAL 20 PER CENT OF 
THEIR FEED GRAIN ACREAGE, THEY COULD RECEIVE 
PAYMENT IN KIND (GRAIN FROM GOVERNMENT STORAGE) 
EQUAL TO TWO-THIRDS OF AMOUNT THAT WOULD HAVE 
BEEN GROWN. AGRICULTURE COMMITTEES PLAN TO MOVE 


QUICKLY ON NEW PROPOSAL, BEFORE PLANTING TIME. 





CENSUS REPORTS NOW BEING SUMMARIZED REVEAL THAT MANY 
AGRICULTURE ESTIMATES NEED REVISING. SIX MILLION 
FEWER CATTLE, FOR EXAMPLE. IMPORTANT SUBJECT BE- 
CAUSE FORECASTS AND FARM PLANNING VERY DEPENDENT 
ON THESE FIGURES AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON PRICES. 








DAIRY SURPLUS PURCHASES DURING CURRENT MARKETING YEAR 
ARE RUNNING NEARLY A FIFTH LARGER THAN IN PRE- 
VIOUS YEAR. 








FARMER'S SHARE OF THE RETAIL DAIRY DOLLAR REMAINED AT 
45 CENTS LAST YEAR, SAME AS IN 1959. 





NO WORD YET ON DAIRY SUPPORT LEVEL AFTER APRIL 1. MANY 
PROPOSALS TO BOOST PRICE FROM $5.22 to $3.35. 





SEVEN NEW MEMBERS NAMED TO HOUSE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE. 
DEMOCRATS ARE INOUYE (HAWAII), HARDING (IDAHO). 
REPUBLICANS NAMED HARVEY (IND.), FINDLEY (ILL.), 
DOLE (KANS.), BEERMANN (NEB.), REIFEL, (S. DAK.). 
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Here is the 





IF YOU WANT A HEALTHY, THICK STAND ... \pare YMA 
select nurse crop seed that is high in purity and Mh 
germination. Then, by timely grazing or ensiling, NY 

ALL-TIME, ALL-BREED RECORD ... 
story on the Brigham Jersey herd that has av- | 
eraged more than 500 pounds butterfat with 100 i 

ALFALFA WEEVIL IS MOVING IN .. . If you live i 
in the Atlantic States region, and are hopeful of a 
harvesting a good alfalfa crop, it will pay you 

GRASS SEEDINGS RESPOND TO LIME... It’s 
the same old story that bears repeating. Yields 

are greater and new seedings recover more quick- 


j ! 
In YOUR next issue! , 
arevaeaal 
prevent lodging and too much competition for 
the forage seeding. 
or more cows for 20 consecutive years. Don't ' 
miss it! 
to read this article showing how heptachlor and 
malathion are controlling the weevil. 
ly when the soil is sweet. 
AND MANY MORE... 





Easy TO ORDER OR RENEW! 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN [] New 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin [] Renewal 








| enclose $— Please send me Hoard's Dairyman for years. 
Name ——— a mete GF & 
A ————EE —_—_—____ i iitncietenttatiientiiicetamiandiin 


SPECIALS 


3 years $2.00 - 5 years $3.00 (Reg. price 1 year $1.00) 
(CANADIAN: 1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Year—$3.00) 
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CLEAR UP MASTITIS! 
Progressive dairymen from coast to coast report 
that Maes Inflations prevent and clear up 
Mastitis. Their scientifically correct design pre- 
vents “over milking” which leads directly to 
udder irritation and congestion. 

On January 9, 1961, Mr. John Muentner of 
RR #1, Brownsville, Wisconsin wrote us this 
note—"One month before changing to Maes we had 
12 cases of Mastitis and after using Maes Inflations 
for 30 days, we now have only 2 cases. | am very 
satisfied with these results." 

Mr. Muentner milks 38 Holsteins and switched 
to Maes Inflations last December 5th. Thou- 
sands of dairymen like Mr. Muentner are finding 
that cows with larger teats milk best when 
milked with the Maes medium-bore or narrow- 
bore. Let there be no doubt that the larger the 
cow’s teat the more necessary it is to use Maes 
Narrow-bore inflations. 


CLEANER, FASTER MILKING! 

Maes inflations will not creep or fall off while 
milking. They stay in the shells and do not re- 
quire constant adjusting. Slow, hard milkers 
will milk out much faster and cleaner with little 
or no stripping. 


LARGE SAVING$ 

When you clear up Mastitis, milk cleaner and 
faster; you're saving a great deal—especially 
since Maes Inflations are priced at only 85¢ each. 








IN & SIZES 


to fit Surge shells. Large, Medium 
Bore, Narrow Bore. Brown gum 
rubber or super-soft black 
synthetic. 


Large # Medium 
Bore 


A FEW MORE DEALERS WANTED— WRITE ON LETTERHEAD.., 


EVERY DAIRYMAN SHOULD READ THIS 

March 9, 1960 
We really like the Maes narrow-bore inflations. We 
milk around 95 head of Holstein and they really go 
for them. 

We always had cows that now and then would have 
Mastitis. But now we have no more trouble and the 
cows really milk out. We've cut off 50 minutes milking 
time using your narrow-bore inflations. 


A. L. Erickson, Oakville, Wash. 


Narrow 
Bore 


























a | 
| | 
BLACK SYNTHETIC RUBBER IMPORTANT! ; 
Quantity Each Total , 
| mia? coe (Fill out information below). | 
| ss MEDIUM BORE - Se teal nore : 
ss NARROW BORE _.85 No. Cows : 
| NATURAL BROWN RUBBER B Fo aaa = percermmaages: | 
eee LARGE a reed of Cows 
| —___ MEDIUM BORE 6 | i 
| —____ NARROW BORE .85_— ee 
QUALITY MILKER SUPPLIES NAME nated | 
Pail Cover Gaskets 45 .._ 
| Pulsation Tubes DD. abi ST. (R.R.) 
| (air hoses) | 
D. ocodk Nylon Inflation Brush .85 — CITY | 
| Postage on orders less than $10 .50 | 
| TOTAL: $_ STATE | 
| | 
Dngualeeerente ns tee eninge a ee senna 


We Pay Postage On Orders of $10 Or More—On Orders Less Than $10 Add 50¢. 


Mail to: MAES MILKERS, INC., DEPT. G-31, MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


FOR YOU 


EASIER GOING =... 
LONGER LIFE FOR 
THE TRUCK! 


acié CORVAIR 9B" ics 1. anes « 


\it road shock, and close to 50-50 weight datrbation. a 
rear-engine Corvair 95 walks right over rough terrain, holds firm 
and steady on the highway. Its one-piece boidly-frame design 
means it'll hold up during a life of hard work, too. Drive one. 












WORK: CH FVRO LETS A few minutes behind the wheel and you can feel why drivers 
PROVED e happier and loads are better protected. But the biggest 


advantage of all is that the tr IcK itsell neet me tal, tires, c hassis) takes less abuse. With INDEP END- 
ENT FRONT SUSPENSION (LF.S.) soaking up road shock and vibration, 


the truck lasts longer, goes extra thousands of miles before trade-in. Drive one J cHevRoter f 
of these, too Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 


These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the expression of 


their opinion on any suject, 


whether radical or conservative, 


destructive or construc- 


tive, wise or foolish, critical or commendatory. Hoard’s Dairyman assumes no responsi- 


bility for opinions expressed. 





Sympathized with calf 


I was very much interested in 
the article in the November issue 
by Edith Long, describing her ex- 
perience in teaching a newborn calf 
how to drink milk. Well, my sym- 
pathy went to both the lady and 
the calf, mostly to the newborn 
calf for the reason that it was 
wholly unnecessary. 

I have taught hundreds of new 
calves how to drink in the past 20 
years and this is how I have done 
it with little exertion on my part 
and little hardship on the calf. 

I warm a pint bottle (long- 
necked), fill it with warm milk, 
put it in the calf’s mouth and let 
it swallow slowly, which it will do 
willingly without any effort. Feed 
it in this manner for two or three 


days, after which hold its head 
down to the pail of milk and it 
will drink. 


A word in passing, if the lady 
needs any pint bottles, let her get 
some hired men around such as the 
ones we can get, and she will be 
assured of having pint bottles. 


New York AGNES MULLIGAN 


Wouldn't trade places 


I simply had to write and tell 
you how much I enjoyed Edith 
Long’s “I am a dairyman’s wife.” 
I laughed so hard, tears rolled down 
my cheeks. From paragraph to par- 
agraph, I laughed so hard, I 
couldn’t see to read on. 

Every situation she covered was 
so familiar, I almost felt as though 
she was writing about me. Through 
it all, I felt that although she was 
complaining in a comical way, she 
felt just as I do, and I’m sure 
many other farmers’ wives feel. 
Much as we have to suffer from 
these frustrations, we wouldn’t trade 
places with anyone else for the 
world; in fact, we love it! 

The illustrations were great, too. 
We will enjoy hearing from Edith 
Long again. 

Mrs. KENNETH HURLBERT 

New York 


Chief flunky 


The article you published on “a 
dairyman’s wife’ was very true. 

I also have noticed that you ask 
dairymen why they are in the dairy 
business and most of them say, 
“Ever since I was a boy, my great 
ambition was to have a good herd 
of cows, and another thing, you 
are your own boss and don’t have 
to punch a time clock.” (They just 
“choke” the alarm clock about 4:30 
every morning.) 

When my husband calls the cows, 
he has a call like an old fog horn 
“Whoooo-kee.” When I was a girl 
in the area around Painesville, Ohio, 
cows were called with a “Come 
boss, come boss.” To me that seems 
to be the ideal call as the cows 
really are the boss! If they don’t 
get their feed on time or the wa- 
ter pump goes on the fritz, they 
let you know about it. 

When the cow has her family, 
the nursemaid and babysitter prob- 
jem is taken over by the dairyman 
(who is his own boss), assisted by 
his chief flunky (his wife), who 
teaches the calf to drink. 

Every dairyman looks forward to 


a@ beautiful heifer calf from his best 
cow. If it is otherwise, it’s just a 
“bull.” This always made me feel 
bad, for the calf couldn’t help what 
it was. 

Since there were so many things 
needed for the house that couldn't 
be worked into the budget, I made 
a bargain with my husband con- 
cerning the bull calves. I was to 
take care of them and get what I 
could out of them. Consequently, I 
welcome bull calves and the “bull 
check” goes into many places in 
the house. 

I could go on and on about being 
a dairyman’s wife (or chief flunky), 
and I think many others might 
have some very interesting exper- 
iences tc relate that would make 
good reading. We ought to hear 
from them. 

Mrs. CLARENCE ARCHER 

West Virginia 


Judging contest 
comments... 


I just received the announcement 
regarding your annual cow judging 
contest. This contest has been a 
favorite activity with many of our 
4-H members. 


Oregon E. M. Hauser 





I feel that you should be com- 
mended for your work in encour- 
aging the selection of better cattle 
through your judging contest. 

Quebec, Canada WesLey Mason 


I have used your cow judging 
kit in training 4-H dairy judging 
teams and have found it more 
helpful than anything I have been 
able to find. It helped me to pro- 
duce a state winning 4-H dairy 
judging team. 


North Carolina L. C. LANEY 


We enter your judging contest 
each year and feel it is very help- 
ful in teaching our young people 
dairy judging and selection, as well 
as being an enjoyable experience. 
We read Hoard’s Dairyman regu- 
larly and make good use of the 
fine articles. Oftentimes, I clip out 
articles and give them to 4-H boys 
and girls as information and sup- 
plementary material when they are 
preparing talks and demonstrations 
for their meetings. 

Illinois Mrs. Orrin THOMPSON 


We have been entering your con- 
test for the last four years and 
though we haven't won any prizes, 
it has been a lot of fun and help 
in training our dairy judges. 


California Joe Cox 


Kennedy vigor 


It is safe to assume that 90 per 
cent of the dairy farmers in the 
Northeast and, in fact, the United 
States voted against President 
Kennedy. His wife, Jacqueline, inci- 
dentally, is now placed by design- 
ers at the head of the 10 best 
dressed women in the world despite 
the fact that she, personally, con- 
siders this the least of her desires. 

If dress designers consider Jac- 
queline a made-to-order model to 
boost American design in clothes, 
what is wrong with the American 
Dairy Association utilizing Presi- 

(Continued on page 222) 





Wilson MILK-GUARD 
direct-expansion Bulk 
Milk Coolers— new 
models, new features! 
Exclusive new Full-con- 
tact Cooling, and highly 
effective foam-in-place 
insulation. Sizes: 250, 
300, 400, 500, 700 gal. 
Stainless Steel, 
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Cold facts on 


WILSON 


Bulk Milk Cooling! 



























You can depend on Wilson for economical cooling, 
for foolproof operation, for easy cleaning. Wilson 
makes a full line of bulk and can milk coolers, and 
farm freezers. With over 31 years of farm refrigera- 
tion experience, Wilson knows your problems and 
how to solve them. And the recent change to a full- 
fledged Division of Tyler brings added refrigeration 
know-how to Wilson’s steadily growing line. 








For greatest safety, 
maximum protection 
under all conditions— 
famous Wilson 
WATCHMAN Bulk 
Milk Coolers, with 
Drop-in Unit. Cannot 
freeze milk! Sizes: 100 
to 700 gal. Stainiess 
Steel or White. 


For the non-bulk 
producer — depend- 
able Wilson Can 
Milk Coolers with 
Drop-in Unit. 
Immersion type for 5 
or 7 cans. New low price. ZERO- 
SPRAY front-opening type, for 4, 
6, or 8 cans. Rugged construction. 





Model EC-7 


FARM 
REFRIGERATION 
Division of 


TYLER 











WILSON DIVISION + TYLER REFRIGERATION CORPORATION * SMYRNA, DELAWARE 


Wilson Division, Tyler Refrigeration Corporation, Dept. H-3 : 
Smyrna, Delaware . 
Please send latest information on Wilson [[] Bulk Milk Coolers []Can Milk Coolers § 
(CJ Farm Freezers . 
. 
Name SS a ee 
Address ° 
. 
. 
. 








THIS PIPELINE 


DOES MORE THAN SAVE 


TIME AND LABOR... 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


nly De Laval gives you fast, clean, gentle 


This Combine Milker double 4 herringbone installation costs 
only $1.35 per milking ...smaller parlors cost even less! 


Why settle for a pipeline that gives you only 
time and labor savings? For no extra cost 
you can get a Combine Milker—only pipeline 
with fast, clean, gentle milking. 


Why is fast, clean and gentle 
milking so important? 

You need fast and clean milking for top pro- 
duction. When cows “let down” their milk 
you must get that milk fast .. . before udder 
muscles get tired and stop the flow. The milk 
you don’t get at this time is lost forever—and 
when milk is lost every day you lose money. 
Slew milking can also shorten the lactation 
period and impair udder health. 


You need gentle milking to keep cows 
healthy. Rough milking can cause sore, hard, 
pinched-up teats. Rough treatment of sensi- 
tive teats and udder tissues can lead to udder 
troubles and cut further into production. But 
De Laval milking is gentle—won’t make teats 
sore or hard or pinched-up. This keeps pro- 
duction and herd health up, mastitis down. 


Why does De Laval milk better? 


Only De Laval’s Combine Milker can give 
you fast, clean, gentle milking because only 
De Laval has this better milking team: 

© “Full-Flo” teat cups with narrow-bore 
liners. Other pipelines use large-bore liners 


that cause teats to “balloon” to fill extra 
space. But De Laval narrow-bores fit snug, 
reduce impact on teats when liners collapse, 
minimizing danger of udder injury. 

® Uniform pulsation. De Laval’s magnetic 
pulsation means absolutely uniform milking. 
There’s never a variation no matter who milks. 
@ Rapid-recovery vacuum. Our rotary 
vacuum pump cuts vacuum drop-offs that 
cause slow, erratic milking . . . assures rapid 
vacuum recovery for fast, uniform milking. 


What about automatic washing? 


There are two methods of CIP washing: 
pressure and vacuum. Pressure washers flood 
lines and slowly push water through at 4 mph. 
De Laval’s “Turbulent Action” vacuum 
washer pulls water through lines at 35 mph 
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“Slow Action” Pressure Washing 











“Turbulent Action” Vacuum Washing 


to scour away fat and milk. Only De Laval 
does not re-circulate used rinse water. Result 

you get more sanitary cleaning, lower bac- 
teria counts, higher quality milk while using 
60% less water and detergent, far less elec- 
tricity. And it’s so automatic you just push a 


button and walk away. 


What will it cost? 


The double 4 herringbone system pictured 
above costs only $1.35 per milking after 10% 
down. Price includes installation, stalls and 
all equipment for milking and automatic 
washing, and payments can be spread over 
48 months. With this system one man can 
easily milk 45 cows an hour. Smaller parlors 
cost even less! For the exact cost on your 
farm, contact your De Laval Dealer. 


Which system for you? 


De Laval offers all systems — herringbone, 
walk-thru, side-opening and U-shape parlors, 


DE LAVAL COMBINE MILKER’ 





or around-the-barn installations. Your dealer 
has everything you need . . . including new 
De Laval stalls that are built better to give 
you up to twice the life of other stalls. See 
your De Laval Dealer soon. He can help you 
plan the system that best fits your needs. The 
De Laval Separator Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
5724 N. Pulaski, Chicago 46, Ill.; 201 E. Mill- 
brae Ave., Millbrae, Cal. 


10% down, up to 4 years to pay. 
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COOD.. 
| MoorMans 


“Feed cost per 100 lbs. milk— 
$1.23 with MoorMan’s” 


“Cost of production is what counts in 
dairying,’ says Earl F. Neppl, Emmet 
County, lowa. “And that’s why I feed 
MoorMan’s Mintrate* to my dairy cows. 


‘“DHIA records for my last testing year 
show my total feed cost per 100 lbs. of 
milk was only $1.23. Because of this low 
production cost, my return over feed cost 
figures out to $325 per cow.” 


Herd averaged 
14,750 Ibs. of milk 


DHIA records also show Mr. Neppl’s cows to be 
the top producing herd in Emmet County. They 
averaged 14,750 lbs. of milk and 502 lbs. of butte 
fat well above the county aver ige of 10.546 lbs 
of milk and 384 lbs. of butterfat 


“I’ve tried several other feeds in the seven years 
continues Mr. Neppl 
*‘But none of them has ever given me the results I 
get with MoorMan’s 

Here’s why you, too, can get ‘Good Results” by 


that I've been milking cows,’ 


feeding your dairy herd the MoorMan way 
Mintrate and your own grain and forage 


MoorMan’s Dairy Cow Mintrate is a powerful 
concentrate of proteins, minerals and needed vita- 
mins... scientifically formulated to increase micro- 
organism activity in the rumen. It helps your cows 
digest home-grown grain and forage more completely. 
So they get more milk producing energy from them. 


Mintrate reduces 


production costs 
An average of only one pound of Mintrate fed 
daily will also help make your cows thrifty producers 
reduce production costs increase your profits. 
Ask your MoorMan Man about Dairy Cow Min- 
trate and your own Per. vnalized Dairy Feeding & 
Management Program. Find out how MoorMan’s 
can put you on the road to bigger dairy profits. 


HMoorMans* 


Since 1885 


Good Results Through Research and Service 
MOORMAN MFG. CO., QUINCY, ILL. 


*Trodemark Reg. U.S. Pot. OF 










HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


(Continued from page 219) 


dent Kennedy to boost milk con- 
sumption? 

In the January 17 issue of Look 
magazine, in the article, “What you 
don’t know about Kennedy,” it says, 
“Kennedy drinks prodigious quanti- 
ties of milk.” 

Maybe that is where he gets his 
vigor for a vigorous economy. May- 
be the dairymen should drink a 
milk toast to the President. 


Massachusetts Tep COYLE 

























. . « ridiculous 


H. Szold’s letter, “Make milk 
drinking compulsory,” is the most 
ridiculous proposal I have ever 
heard. I am surprised you wasted 
the space for it. Would he suggest 
long prison terms for violations? 
New York WILBERT MILLVILLE 
Mr. Szold was just funnin’. 















Conception is problem 


In regard to your editorial, “Sire 
searching time,” I believe you per- 
formed a disservice to the breed- 
ing of registered cattle. 

Speaking of small breeders, in 
our breed—Jerseys—great contribu- 
tions have been made by the farm- 
er-breeders, small and large. For 
steady advancement of the differ- 
ent dairy breeds, they need a great 
number to select breed improvers. 
Also, the breed organizations need 
the financial support of the many 
small breeders. Artificial associa- 
tions are using the breeding of a 
lot of Jersey farmer-breeders. 

Artificial breeding may increase 
the over-all quality of cattle but 
will it show the advancement in 
the long run? They are now living 
off the sweat of the breeders of 
the past 50 years. 

About 15 years ago the fad was 
crossbreeding dairy cattle. They 
had the crosses all figured out. It'd 
work for a few crosses, then what? 
It was the ruination of some good 
herds in our country. 

Speaking of small breeders being 
gamblers, I don’t believe it’s ex- 
actly that but the pride of breed- 
ing your own cattle. No wonder 
the man talked about his rough- 
age instead of his cattle, because 
he felt the credit for his rough- 
age and not his cattle. In regard 
to the difference in production in 
artificial to natural bred herds, I 
don’t believe that'll hold for the 
Jersey breed. 

A lot of the high averages are 
achieved by milking a cow her first 
four or five months, then shipping 
her when she starts to fail, while 
a breeder holds onto his better 
blood even if they do have some 
severe setback during their lacta- 
tion. Also, they keep older cows. 

After reading this you'd probably 
think no artificial technician ever 
comes on the place, which is wrong. 
We have tried limited A.B. two 
different times, with two different 
organizations, and are breeding 
some at the present time. 

Our problem is conception com- 
pared to natural service. Have 
used it the past two years. We are 
trying to give it a fair trial by 
breeding one group artificial, an- 
other by natural service. With the 
use of the bull, except for few 
problem breeders, we are getting 
much better conception rates. 

Our first artificial heifers are be- 
ing bred this fall. They'll have to 
be exceptional to continue artifi- 
cial breeding unless we can get a 
better conception rate. Our rate 
has been better artificial than it is 
at the present time. 

Indiana Ben J. PURLEE, Jr. 
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CURE-RIGHT 
HAYING... 


Pes at 
+ eee 
‘" " LISTEN — no-chatter, pitmanless mowing saves 
f , hours, holds quality. It’s quiet . . . with smooth, 









non-stop rotary action. Fast, clean cutting. New 
Allis-Chalmers mowers for 1961 provide one-piece, 


2 , reinforced ign... - 
Z* Haymaking has now become fast, easy and fility in the Twin-Wasee drive mechanism, New 


smooth the Allis-Chalmers way—with equip- outer shoe loop divider speeds mowing of rank or 
ment for producing top quality on every farm, tangled growth. 

in every type of hay. For example, cracking 
lightly, just enough to break the wax coating on 
the hay stems, is the secret of Allis-Chalmers hay 
conditioning. Hay plants come through limp, 
but complete—not chopped or mangled. 


2. 


Note below the new Allis-Chalmers Hay Conditioner Hitch. This is the “wishbone’’ 
that trails a conditioner so surely and easily any need for a second tractor and operator 
is eliminated. Ideal for use with all 80-Series mowers, all styles, including trail-type. 
















SEE Cure-right Conditioning — note how the 
combination of rubber and steel rolls makes the 
difference, leaving stems soft and limp. Wax coating 
is cracked to allow 50 percent faster curing. Just 
enough action to release stem moisture without 
making the crop into “silage.” Leaves are cured 
naturally, stay on the stem. This is the kind of hay 
conditioning acclaimed by college research special- 
ists as the finest! Windrowing deflectors available. 





‘TWIN-WHEEL is an 
Allis-Chalmers 

“Now with the Twin-Wuee drive Allis-Chalmers 
mower, I realize I haven't really had a mower before 
in 20 years of haying. We can mow one-fourth more 
hay with practically no repair. No broken sickles or 
pitmans—the smoothest-operating mower I ever 
had.”—This report is typical of statements from 
hay producers—big acreage and small, everywhere. 


Ask your dealer 

about the Allis-Chalmers 
plan to finance 

your time purchase 


of farm equipment. 


a 2 


Choice of three 80-Series mowers available—side- 
mounted, rear-mounted, or trail-type. Three models 
of Allis-Chalmers rakes—parallel bar 77, rear-mounted 
or ground drive; also No. 7 Pull-Type Side Delivery 
Rake and Tedder. 


ALUS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 





Get the dollar-making difference with ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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FIELD-TESTING THE NEW 6-PLOW OLIVER 1800 


Time: Lhr. 
Acres plowed: 3.38 
-\ Fuel cost per acre: 29e¢ 














10:00 AM New 6-plow Oliver 1800 breaks ground; field test is 

under way! The field is 80 rods long. Plow is set 7 
inches deep in the heavy, black Iowa silt loam. Testing time includes 
turning at headlands. Next 60 minutes will tell the story! How does 
this new 1800 perform? How much can it plow? How’s the fuel 
consumption? 


10:2? AM Better than one acre plowed already at 4.17 m.p.h.! 

This is balanced power in action—the perfect ratio of 
weight-to-horsepower. A big 6-cylinder, 77 horsepower Econo-Pak 
engine teamed with almost four tons of live, ground-hugging trac- 
tion. No slipping here. This is real 6-plow GO. 


10:37 AM Here’s the other half of Oliver’s plowing team—the 

new 1'4-ton 5540 semi-mounted plow, plus weight 
transfer that boosts traction. Six 14-inch bottoms flow through the 
ground, plowing 7 inches deep, no side draft...covering perfectly. 
Draft control is automatic. And look at that turn! Plow stays inside 
turning radius so you hold 20-foot headlands. 


11:00 AM That's it! The new 1800 plowed 3.38 acres in one hour 
flat...used only 1.55 gallons of gas per acre. See your 

local dealer for a FREE demonstration. Or if you need more power 

than the 1800, he'll demonstrate the new 1900, 94 horsepower G.M. 

diesel, king of the power pack ...steps along with eight 16's. 

OLIVER CORPORATION, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS. 


*The 1800 just set a new fuei economy record in a nationally recognized tractor test! 
Write for details. 


Now! Earn 6%, on cash or trade 


SEE YOUR 


OLIVER & 


DEALER 


Turn to your dependable Oliver dealer when you need 
hurry-up service and genuine Oliver spare parts. 








FLOARD'S 
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Founded in 1885 





An 
on-the-spot 
recorded 
interview 


CULL, 
CULL, 


CULL! 


On Charles Moyer’s Virginia 
farm, every heifer is raised. 
Then he culls from the bottom. 
Result was 16,246 pounds of 
milk, 615 fat on HIR in 1960. 


> HEN a heifer calf is dropped, I be- 
\ \ lieve she has the capacity to be a bet- 
ter milker than the lowest producer in 
the herd. That’s why we keep every heifer 
and cull from the bottom of the cow herd,” 
says Charles Moyer, Sr. of Amelia, Va. For 
the past five years his herd of 45 cows has 
averaged over 15,000 pounds of milk on HIR 
test, indicating that his theory is solidly sup- 
ported by results. 

Obviously, it takes more than culling to 
build a high-producing herd. The old slogan 
of “breed, feed, and weed” is just as sound 
today as when it was coined decades ago. 
Charles Moyer does all three but his strong 
emphasis on culling impressed a Hoard’s Dai- 
ryman editor when he called at the farm last 
fall. Especially was he impressed when he 
reviewed the records of Moyer’s Oakmulgee 
Holsteins: 





Milk, tbs. Fat, tbs. 
9 years DHIA average 13,765 540 
5 yeors HIR average 15,108 593 
1959 DHIA (45 cows) 15,394 586 
1959 HIR (47 lactations) 16,246 615 


Certainly there are other herds in America 


with comparable production. But these records 
were made in southern Virginia. Though this 
may not be “Deep South,” the climatic and 
soil conditions are not far removed from those 
which prevail through much of the South. 

We have been told many times that cows 
just don’t do as well in the South as in the 
northern dairy areas. Moyer’s Holsteins do a 
good job of scuttling that argument. 

Before setting up our recorder and inter- 
viewing Charles Moyer and his son, Charles, 
Jr., here is a recap on the farm situation. 

The 500-acre farm, 300 tillable, on rolling 
southern Virginia land was first operated by 
Charles Moyer’s father in 1896. In 1920, after 
the war, Charles and his brother took over 
and started with Holstein cattle. The brother 


stayed on until 1927, when Charles bought 
out his brother’s interest. 
In 1959, Charles, Jr., now 27, took over 


from his father. Another son, Garland, oper- 
ates a second dairy farm nearby. 

Our tape recorded interview was with the 
father and his son, Charles, Jr. 


Question: Culling is given a lot of credit 
for the high production level of this herd. 
What are some of the prime reasons for cull- 
ing a cow? 

Father: Well, production, of course. But we 
don’t have much patience with slow breeders. 
We want working cows, not loafers. Incident- 
ally, though we cull slow breeders for dol- 
lars-and-cents reasons, I think it has helped 
us eliminate quickly any family of slow-breed- 
ing cows. 

(To Charles, Jr.): You are interested in 
breeding and type as well as production. Do 
you have any difference of opinion? 

Son: Well, I may have a little more pa- 
tience than dad. In the last year or two I 
have sometimes felt that with a good cow it 
is worth waiting a little longer to get her 
bred. I may be wrong, but if you have a cow 
with an 800-pound record, it may be worth- 





“WE WANT WORKING COWS, NOT LOAFERS”, says Charles Moyer, Sr. (center). He and son, Charles, Jr., and 
grandson, Damon, watch Holsteins on way to pasture. Prompt culling of slow breeders has helped eliminate this trait. 


while to hold her open for a bit to try to get 
her with calf. I wouldn’t fool around for too 
long, though, if she had previous trouble get- 
ting with calf. 

Father: There may be a good reason for an 
exception. But you can’t make a good yearly 
production record; in fact, I don’t see how a 
cow can be profitable if she is going to stay 
dry six months. I think four months should 
be the limit ordinarily. I'll go along with 
Charles, if the cow is an exceptional producer, 
has been a good breeder, and happens to go a 
little slow this time, we might be justified in 
keeping her. But if she is a slow breeder in 
two consecutive lactations, she should leave 
the herd promptly. 


You keep all your heifers, even the heifers 
from the lower side of the herd? 

Father: Yes, we keep them all. Look at it 
this way. If you have any confidence in your 
breeding at all, your heifers should be better 
producers than the lowest producing cows 
in the milking herd. So we even keep the 
heifers from the lower side of our herd. 


In addition to production and slow breed- 
ing, what do you cull for? 

Father: Of course, we cull first for pro- 
duction. A cow must produce on twice-a-day 
milking and she must adapt herself to our 
way of milking. That is, she should not be 
nervous, kick, or have any other bad habits. 
We have not paid a lot of attention to type. 
We simply want good, big, strong cows with 
good udders, feet, and legs. 

Son: Up until recently dad has been awfully 
strong on test. He always wanted a 4 per cent 
herd. If anything tested much under that, 
she was looking for another home — usually 
it was a beef job in the stockyards. 

As you know, we now have a milking par- 
lor. The herd is getting a little larger. We 
can’t have a nervous cow, a hard-milking cow, 
a cow with a pendulous udder. 

Let’s turn to feeding. (Turn to page 252) 
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Farm Flashes... . 


Seasonal reminders and research notes for the dairyman 


ZINC SULPHATE 
FOR WASHING EGGS 


Egg contamination can become a serious 
poultry farmers. When eggs are 
1 they often get dirty, and disease organ- 
outside of the shell penetrate 
One of the most prevalent of 
typhi- 


probiem for 


ms on the 

the inside 
these disease organisms is Salmonella 
wrium, which is responsible for paratyphoid 
infection in pouitry. 

\ Clemson College veterinarian selected 
24 of the many commercial egg-wash- 
ompounds on the market, along with vari- 
individual chemicals. They were graded on 
causticity, toxicity, objectionable odor, and 
is well as egg-shell germicidal effect. 
unwashed, medium-sized eggs 
vere individually dipped into a 24-hour-old 
» of the Salmonelia organism, placed in 
in egg basket and allowed to dry for 30 min- 
utes. The eggs were then washed in various 
lutions of the cleaning compounds and 
chemicals being tested, then examined to de- 
termine the effectiveness of each. 

Of the individual chemicals tested, several 
germicidal qualities, but were re- 
cted because of other objectionable charac- 
eristics, such as causticity, disagreeable odor, 


taining 
In the tests, 


posse ssed 


ts showed that zinc sulphate ap- 
all the qualities of an ideal 
for this type of contam- 
odorless, 


noeses 
rermicide 
n-caustic, almost 
It is low in cost and 


is no 


i toxic externally 
ead available 

It w concluded that zinc sulphate has 
iffi t merit as an egg wash to recom- 


for use on market eggs in general. 


SOME SHEEP MORE 
VALUABLE THAN OTHERS 


During 1960 the average Illinois farmer 
1 sheep flock received a gross income 


f $24 per ewe. At the same time, some farm- 


ed more than $35 per ewe 


An analysis of the records of 345 sheep 
why some produce more in- 
lhe erage ewe produced 9] pounds of 


was marketed by September 1. This 
ime erage ewe also produced 8 pounds 
On the other hand, ewes in high-income 
diuced 125 pounds of lamb marketed 
These ewes produced ll pounds 


’ 


epter er | 


of wool each. Farmers with high-income 
flocks also received about $2 more per hun- 
dredweight when they sold their lambs. 

The combination of one-third more lamb, 
2 pounds more wool, and a higher price for 
marketed lambs adds up a 50 per cent larger 
gross income. 


POOR FEEDING 
DELAYS BREEDING 


Even though it takes longer to show the 
effects of poor feeding of heifers, final re- 
sults can be just as serious as underfeeding 
a milking herd. 

According to a Rutgers dairy specialist, re- 
search shows that heifers that have been 
seriously underfed may not start coming into 
heat until they are 18 to 20 months old. On 
the other hand, well-fed heifers usually reach 
breeding age as early as 10 to 12 months. 

Unless you have a good supply of high- 
quality forage, heifers should receive three 
or four pounds of a good grain mixture, such 
as a fitting ration, each day. 

Early-cut hay and well-preserved silage, 
either corn or grass, will do a good job of 
growing out heifers. Be sure it is of high 
quality, however, or they will need grain, too. 

Considering the importance of fall freshen- 
ing as well as building fall base, it will pay 
to put good growth on heifers. 


PROTECTING PLASTIC 
SILAGE COVERS 


A New Zealand dairyman has found a meth- 
od of protecting his plastic silage cover. 

After the silage stack is covered with the 
normal plastic cover, he covers this with 
hay. He merely cuts the tall rough grass left 
around the border of the silage paddock and 
spreads that on top of the plastic cover. The 
hay is held in position by odd pieces of old 
netting weighted with battens. 

Plastic covers are rather easily punctured 
and when they are, any water flowing in does 
considerable damage to the silage. By using 
this method, silage is kept completely dry 
and the plastic cover lasts several seasons. 

When he feeds out the silage, he simply 
rolls back the netting and attaches the plas- 
tic to a small log which will roll it up as 
Silage is required. The hay is easily pushed 
out of the way. 


Still time to enter Hoard’s Dairyman Cow Judging Contest... . 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


PREVENT CLOGGED 
VACUUM LINES 


Many milking machine troubles are caused 
by partially-clogged vacuum lines. 

University of Missouri dairy specialists say 
vacuum lines become clogged with contami- 
nation from many sources — bedding, scale, 
milk, and dust from feed, bedding, and lime. 
These things are sucked into the lines during 
the normal routine of milking. 

The following steps will help prevent con- 
tamination and keep the milking machine 
operating more efficiently: 

1. Do not raise dust in the barn by feed- 
ing or sweeping before or during operation 
of the vacuum pump. 

2. Be careful of leaky inflations. 

3. Do not fill milking machine pails more 
than two-thirds full. 

4. Prevent milking machine from being 
tipped over. 

5. Put relief valves at the end of the line 
to prevent rust and scale due to condensation. 

6. Do not suck milky rinse water into line. 

7. Use only clean, sound, milking machine 
rubber parts. 

8. Be sure that the belt is tight enough to 
operate the pump efficiently. 

Service men usually carry an accurate va- 
cuum gauge tester and it is a good idea to 
have the gauge checked occasionally. 

It is also recommended that vacuum lines 
be cleaned at least three or four times a 
year, in addition to any time that milk gets 
sucked into the line. 


SUBSTITUTE RED 
CLOVER FOR ALFALFA 


Experiments conducted in northern Illinois 
revealed that a combination of red clover and 
alfalfa in a hay mixture yields as much as 
one with alfalfa alone. 

In the tests, combinations of certified 
Ranger alfalfa, Kenland red clover, Ladino 
clover and each one separately were planted. 
Results showed that mixtures with two-thirds 
alfalfa and one-third red clover or one-third 
alfalfa and two-thirds red clover can yield as 
much as alfalfa alone. 

In other trials, it was found that the more 
orchard grass the hay mixture contains, the 
lower the legume production. Yield was al- 
most the same when orchard grass was the 
only grass in mixture as when it made up 
just one-third of the grass seeding mixture. 





See contest coupon, page 260. 


Deadline for mailing entries is March 20! 
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hy grow oats? 


Michigan dairymen farming high-priced, cash-crop 


land prove oats can still be a paying crop, 
but it takes 80- to 110-bushel yields. 


by Norman Reeder 





- OU can’t afford to grow oats; it’s a 
money-losing crop,” runs a familiar ar- 
gument. “On good land, corn will out- 

yield oats two to one in dollar value.” 

It is easy to “prove” this contention with 
a little arithmetic: Say an acre of corn will 
yield 80 bushels, worth 90 cents a bushel at 
harvest time. That’s $72 worth of crop. Oats 
at 60 bushels to the acre, worth 60 cents at 
harvest, figures $36, or half the acre-value of 
corn. And if it costs $39 to grow an acre of 
corn (we use a figure from Ohio research), 
and it costs within $3 as much to grow an 
acre of oats, a $36 crop returns no profit. 

If such figures are right, why are U.S. farm- 
ers still growing nearly 30 million acres of oats 
—three-fourths of the acreage planted in the 
heyday of the crop, when real horses pro- 
vided the horsepower for farming, and fuel 
came from the oat bin? 

Are oats grown only by farmers who keep 
no records, who can’t tell a loss from a pro- 
fit? Or do some farmers who keep close tabs 
on income and outgo still grow the crop and 
manage to make oats pay? 

Some first-rate farmers in Michigan, with 
good records to back them up, make out a 
pretty good case for this much-slandered 
crop. On their books, oats seem to be making 
a substantial contribution to total farm in- 
come. Some even show oats as a fairly re- 
spectable cash grain crop. 


FOSTER HICKEY: 





“It takes at least 80 bushels to the 
acre to make oats pay.” Then his crop is worth $50 an acre. 


Here’s how they do it. 





Among these good Michigan farmers is 
Foster Hickey. He farms 440 acres of rich, 
level Brookston soil in Tuscola County, the 
Thumb area noted for Navy beans, sugar 
beets, soft white winter wheat, and corn. This 
is some of the highest priced land in the 
Middle West. Yet Hickey grows some 60 to 
70 acres of oats every year. 

Hickey keeps a dairy herd of 30 cows in 
milk, 70 to 75 head of animals, all told. Even 
on his high value land he finds dairying pays 
good returns. With a dairy herd, he needs hay 
and green chop to take the place of summer 
pasture. So he has to make seedings. 

Oats is his choice for a nurse crop be- 
cause he can get a return from the land in 
the seeding year. He feeds a lot of oats and 
still has a surplus of several hundred bu- 
shels to sell on the grain market. Also, the 
oats crop, along with wheat, supplies straw 
for bedding. 


Nearly $70 per acre... 


Hickey says he probably wouldn’t grow oats 
if he didn’t have to make seedings. But on 
the other hand, he gets nearly as high re- 
turns from an acre of oats as many farmers 
get from an acre of 100-bushel corn in a soft 
corn year. When he sold his surplus oats 
from the 1959 crop last spring he got 70 cents 
a bushel. The yield was about 100 bushels, 
so this was close to a $70 per acre crop. 

A lot of corn sold last fall 
netted little if any more after dis- 
counting the drying charge. In a 
good corn year a 100-bushel yield 
at last fall’s prices would have 
netted $10 to $15 more to the 
acre than Hickey’s oats. 

On the other hand, his 1960 
oats may bring an extra dime a 
bushel this coming spring. There 
is some guessing that oats may 
go to 85 cents. Hickey has stor- 
age space on his farm and his 
oats go in dry enough to keep 
perfectly, right from the combine. 

Because he can grow a crop of 
grain while getting a meadow 
seeding established, this farmer 
plans to grow oats as long as he 
can get a crop worth $50 or more 
to the acre. In other words, he 
aims to keep his yields above 80 
bushels, based on a 60 cents mar- 
ket for oats. 

Since Hickey feeds a consider- 
able part of his oats crop, he 
can’t figure his yields to the last 
bushel with certainty. To be on 
the safe side, he says his yields 
in recent years have been running 
80 to 100 bushels. 

How does he get yields this 
high? His formula is fairly sim- 
ple: “Plant early, use plenty of 

































fertilizer, save the crop at harvest time.” 

By early, Hickey means late March or ear- 
ly April. He wouldn’t sow oats after May 10 
even in a very late spring. He sows just as 
soon as his well-tiled fields are dry enough 
to work. Most years this is well ahead of 
planting time for corn, so the oats crop helps 
to get some of the field work out of the way 
before the big rush of planting sugar beets, 
corn, and then Navy beans. 

This farmer’s ideas on early planting check 
with research. In Michigan experiments, oats 
mudded in toward the end of February or 
very early March, when the ground is thawed 
down only about an inch, have made higher 
yields and test weights than any later plant- 
ings. While frozen-ground planting may not 
be practical, the experiments certainly point 
up the importance of getting oats in the 
ground as early as weather permits. 

In an Illinois study, yield dropped *4 per 
cent for each day planting was delayed after 
the first 15 days of March, and 1% per cent 
a day after April 30. 


Forage from late oats .. . 


Because grain yields go down so fast, Mich- 
igan State University suggests using late oats 
for silage or hay. Cut in the milk stage for 
high-quality forage. For silage from oats cut 
before the late milk or early dough stage, add 
60 pounds of molasses or 8 pounds of sodium 
meta bisulphite per ton. And pack well, the 
University advises. 

Oats respond well to fertilizer, Hickey says. 
He gets the best yields on fields that have 
grown sugar beets the previous year. Beets 
get a minimum of 500 pounds of fertilizer to 
the acre so there is some carryover for the 
next crop. Even so, he drills in 250 to 300 
peunds of 6-24-12 with the oats. He figures 
to provide enough for both the grain crop 
and the new seeding. 

Though an Illinois study showed that plow- 
ing resulted in a seven-bushel-per-acre in- 
crease in yield of oats over merely disking 
corn stalks, Hickey does not plow. He works 
up beet or bean ground with a double disk 
and springtooth or goes (Turn to page 235) 
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Criticisms 


and 


comments on... 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


the proposed two-price plan for milk 


Dairymen are debating merits of base-excess or 
two-price plan for reducing surpluses 
and improving prices. Here one author of 


by Leland Spencer 


T DAIRY meetings and conferences in 
A many areas this winter, dairy farmers 
are considering a pricing and surplus 
control plan recently suggested by a national 
committee on dairy supply and price policies. 
Pros and cons of the proposal are being dis- 
cussed with a commendable degree of open- 
mindedness 
No one in a position of authority nor any 
organization of national importance is at- 
tempting to “sell” the plan to farmers. On 
the other hand various farm organizations as 
well as the agricultural colleges and leading 
farm publications such as Hoard’s Dairyman 
are helping dairymen to obtain full informa 
tion about the proposal. They are pointing 
out the problems and difficulties involved as 
well as the potential benefits of such a plan 
I have followed these discussions with great 
interest and have tried to analyze objectively 
the numerous questions or criticisms that have 
This article may be regarded as 
he committee report although 
only one member. 


been raised 


a postscript to the 


it represents the thinking of 


What the plan provides 

The base-excess plan suggested by the com- 
mittee has been described previously in Hoard's 
Dairyman (April 25, 1960 issue) and else- 
where. Therefore we need give only a brief 
summary of the proposal here 
a two-price base plan. 
milk or farm separated 
cream would have earned a base determined 
by his sales during a specified period such as 
the year immediately preceding adoption of 
the plan. Marketing certificates would be is- 
sued representing the quantity each dairyman 
might sell at the full market price. The total 
amount of certificates issued to all dairymen 
would represent the quantity of milk that the 
administrative agency believed could be mar- 
keted at a predetermined “acceptable” price 

Any milk delivered by dairymen in excess 


The plan is, in effect, 


Each producer of 
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the proposal replies to criticisms. 


of the quantity covered by their certificates 
would be subject to an assessment at a uni- 
form rate per hundredweight throughout the 
country. Returns to farmers for excess milk 
would be lower than the base price by the 
amount of this assessment, which would be 
set at a level sufficient to discourage excess 
production 

Assessments would be deducted by dealers 
or handlers from their payments to dairymen 
and would be turned over to the administra- 
tive agency to help cover costs of administra- 
tion and surplus disposal. 

According to the committee proposal, bases 
and certificates would be freely transferable. 

Even though the suggested plan were adopt- 
ed, the present price support and surplus dis- 
posal programs as well as the school lunch 
and special milk programs would be continued. 

As the production adjustment plan became 
effective, and demand increased with rising 
population, market prices of milk and dairy 
products would be expected to rise. 

Strict import controls would have to be 
continued so long as it is our national policy 
to maintain dairy prices in the United States 
at higher levels than prevail in other impor- 
tant dairy countries. 

The committee made no attempt to form- 
ulate detailed provisions of the suggested plan. 
It did express the view that new legislation 
would be required and that this should pro- 
vide for democratic procedures similar to 
those now being followed for adoption, amend- 
ment, and termination of federal milk orders. 

In offering its plan for consideration by 
dairy farmers and others the committee point- 
ed out that milk production has shown a 
persistent tendency to outrun market demand. 
Continuing surpluses are expected even though 
support prices are maintained at a level 
which farmers consider too low to yield satis- 
factory incomes. 


Criticisms and comments . . . 


In the course of widespread discussion a 
number of important criticisms of the sug- 
gested two-price plan have developed. Many 
of the criticisms we have heard are based 
upon misunderstanding or relate to minor de- 
tails of the proposal. Others deserve serious 
consideration. 

1. Criticism: 
Any such scheme to control production is 


un-American and in conflict with our basic 
concept of freedom and individual initiative. 


Comment: 

This objection scarcely seems valid in view 
of developments and practices in other parts 
of our economy. Almost without exception 
manufacturers produce for a market — and 


limit their output to what can be sold at 
satisfactory prices. 

For example, the steel industry has oper- 
ated for many months at approximately 50 
per cent of capacity. Evidently those re- 
sponsible for steel company policies believe 
that producing more steel at lower prices 
would yield lower profits or possibly result 
in losses. 

If manufacturers and other business firms 
were to produce to the limits of their capacity 
without regard to price they would be con- 
sidered lacking in common sense and would 
soon go broke. 

Outside of agriculture, producing for a 
market, and limiting output to what the mar- 
ket will take at reasonable prices is as Amer- 
ican as apple pie! 

2. Criticism: 

For generations we relied upon fluctuating 
market prices to maintain a balance between 
milk production and market demand and this 
system worked well until the government in- 
terfered by setting support prices for dairy 
products and other commodities. Is there 
good reason to doubt that free market prices 
would not maintain a proper balance of sup- 
ply and demand and also allow efficient dairy- 
men to make good incomes? 


Comment: 

If milk prices were allowed to seek their 
own level with no government interference, 
milk production would eventually be adjusted 
to the commercial demand. Experience has 
shown, however, that adjustment of milk sup- 
ply to demand by this method can be a siow 
and painful process. 

A group of reputable economists recently 
prepared estimates of what would happen to 
production and prices, if all price supports 
and acreage restrictions except those on to- 
bacco were removed.’ They estimated that 
with some shifting from other farm enter- 
prises to dairy, total milk production would 
increase from 125 billion pounds in 1958 to 
140 billion pounds in 1965. Meanwhile the 
average price paid farmers for milk delivered 
to plants would drop from $4.12 to $3.60 a 
hundredweight, or 52 cents. [An Iowa projec- 
tion, based on different assumptions, indi- 
cated a possible drop of $1.39 per hundred. ] 
Not a very promising outlook under free mar- 
ket pricing! 

Adjustment of milk supply to demand at a 
lower price level is always difficult because 
so much of the production cost is fixed and 
cannot be reduced as the output is curtailed. 
Another difficulty in market milk areas is 
that the prices paid do not accurately reflect 
to dairymen the (Turn to page 239) 


‘Document No. 77, 86th Congress, 2nd Session. 
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Get the 
MOST 


for your 


fertilizer 
dollar 


Rich soil, high in organic matter 
will produce tons of high-protein 
forage. For top returns, consider 
soil type, past cropping, expect- 
ed yield, and soil test results. 





by J. F- Davis 


item in crop production and, in some 

cases, may account for as much as 25 per 
cent of the actual value received from the 
sale of the crop. 

Results of research at Michigan State Uni- 
versity have shown how to make a good thing 
even better. One of the most recent advances 
was how to make a better fertilizer recom- 
mendation. Six main factors are considered: 
. Soil. 

. Yield goal, 

. Soil test. 

. Crop. 

. Minor elements needed. 
6. Crop rotation. 


I NERTILIZERS represent a major expense 


Um w toe 


Know your soil... 

Every farmer recognizes that soils are dif- 
ferent and that there may be several differ- 
ent soils in the same field. Soils are classified 
and named because they are different. We 
have about 400 to 500 different soil names in 
our state. However, several of these soils are 
similar in the way that crops growing on them 
respond to fertilizer. For this reason, soils can 
be classified into relatively few groups for 
the purpose of recommending fertilizers. 

These groups are based on the natural 
drainage conditions under which the soils 
were originally formed and also on the basis 
of their texture. Furthermore, they vary in 
the amount of that essential soil component, 
organic matter. 

Texture is a term that refers to the sizes 
and mixtures of soil particles that go to make 
up the soil. For example, we have sands, silt, 
and clay, and the relative amounts of each of 
these textural classes determine the texture 
of the soil. 

Determining the soil group, then, is the 
first important step in making a better soil 


The author is a professor of soil science, Michigan 
State University. 





recommendation. Many farmers today have 
soil maps of their farms and are familiar with 
the names of the soils that they have. 


Set a goal... 

Each soil group has a different yield po- 
tential or has, in other words, different capac- 
ities to produce crops. For example, higher 
yields of corn are expected on well-drained 
loams and clay loam soils than on extremely 
sandy soils. 

In establishing the goal, further considera- 
tion is given to the amount of money that is 
available for farming operations. A decision 
must be made by the farmer as to what pro- 
portion of the money should go for fertilizers. 

Generally speaking, farmers do not have 
unlimited capital for their operations and 
must place priorities on their expense items. 
If your goal is too high, then additional fer- 
tilizer is needed to cover this extra require- 
ment. For example, for every 10 bushels of 
corn per acre higher than the average yield, 
add an additional 20 pounds of nitrogen, 12 
pounds of phosphate, and 12 pounds of potash 
per acre. 


Test your soil... 


Soil tests tell the amount of residual fer- 
tilizer in the soil available to the crop. This 
is a combination of naturally-occurring nutri- 
ents and those remaining from the addition of 
previously-applied fertilizers. Practically ev- 
eryone' has seen the residual effect of fertil- 


* izers applied for preceding crops. 


Small grains make better growth where the 
rows follow the fertilized rows of corn plant- 
ed the previous year. The amount of fertilizer 
required is dependent, then, on the soil test 
which in turn tells us the amount of residual 
or storehouse of fertilizer that we have to 
draw on. Tests for phosphorus and potassium 
are utilized. 


Because of our lack of a good soil test for 
nitrogen in Michigan, our fertilizer recommen- 
dations for nitrogen depend on the crop to be 
grown and the crop rotations followed. In the 
case of corn, the population is also considered. 

The amount of nitrogen used is determined 
by the frequency with which legumes appear 
in the rotation and amount of manure avail- 
able. For example: 

1. Recommendations for corn may vary from 
5 to 150 pounds of nitrogen per acre. 

2. Sugar beets might vary from 10 to 125 
pounds per acre. 

3. Small grains, 10 to 50 pounds, 

4. Potatoes, 25 to 150 pounds. 

5. Soybeans, 10 to 50 pounds. 


Feed the crop... 


Crops vary in their nutrient requirements 
and in their ability to use nutrients in soils. 
The selection of the right amount of the prop- 
er grade of fertilizer for each individual crop 
is a must if the greatest profit per acre from 
fertilizer is to be realized. 

Five different minor elements are recog- 
nized as needed for Michigan soils: Boron, 
copper, manganese, zinc, and molybdenum. 
Boron and manganese are the two most likely 
to be needed on mineral soils. 

Molybdenum deficiencies show up in some 
acid soils, particularly with cauliflower and 
red clover. 

The minor element needs of a plant depend 
on the crop and on the pH of the soil. Man- 
ganese and boron on mineral soils are needed 
when the soil is nearly neutral to alkaline in 
reaction. All five of the minor elements may 
be needed on the organic soils. Michigan farm- 
ers can buy their minor elements mixed with 
fertilizers. 

It is assumed when making a fertilizer rec- 
ommendation that the best cultural practices 
will be used, proper (Turn to page 233) 








STOLENS ARE RIPPED OUT with a spring-tooth harrow. 
Since they produce no seeds, sprigs must be dug up and re- 
This should be done on the same day, if possible, 


since sprigs must cool and moist until planting. 





READY FOR PLANTING: Sprigs should be planted when 
soil is moist. Planting in South Carolina can be done in 
March. This insures sufficient 
spring or early summer, plant only after a heavy rainfall. 


If planted in late 





AUTOMATIC PLANTER lays off rows, puts down fertili- 


and plants sprigs 


10 to 15 bushels pe 


Place sprigs in the 





GROWING AND SPREADING. Sprigs grow on top of ground, 
sending down roots at every node that touches the ground. 





MOWING FOR HAY. Field-cured hay is worth about 87 per 
cent of alfalfa hay and 95 per cent when fed with 
lage. Yields of Bermuda up to 13 tons have been 
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How to establish and maintain 


Coastal Bermuda 


This southern forage must be estab- 
lished with care. But it is worth the 
effort because it provides excellent hay, 
silage, and grazing. The protein con- 
tent compares favorably with alfalfa. 


by W. A. King 


ducing over 13 tons of hay per 

acre in one growing season? It has 
been done in experimental work with 
highly fertilized Coastal Bermuda grass. 
Yields of 4 to 8 tons of hay per acre an- 
nually are being produced routinely by 
many dairymen. 

And one of the good things about 
Coastal Bermuda is that, once a stand is 
established, it is there indefinitely. There 
are many fields in which the stand is 
over 10 years old and there is no reason 
to expect them to weaken. 

Bermuda grass was introduced during 
the 18th century from India into southern 
United States. It has scattered as far west 
as California. To the cotton grower, Ber- 
muda grass has been a curse. To the live- 
stock industry of the south it is a blessing 
still uncounted fully. 

Additional interest in Bermuda grass 
was stirred by the release of Coastal Ber- 
muda from Georgia. It is a hybrid, long- 
lived, summer perennial that spreads by 
runners or rootstocks. It does not produce 
viable seed and, therefore, must be plant- 
ed by sprigs. Coastal Bermuda will grow 
on most southern soils from clays to 
sands, but seems to do best on sandy 
soils that are not wet. 


Wraicing you be interested in pro- 


Good seedbed and lime .. . 


One of the best ways to handle land 
for planting is to thoroughly prepare a 
seedbed which includes working lime into 
the soil to bring the pH between a range 
of 6.0 to 6.5. A subsoil-type of plow is 
used to lay out rows. Then about 400 to 
600 pounds per acre of complete fertilizer 
(such as 4-12-12) is placed about 6 inch- 
es deep in the furrow. The rows should 
be approximately 3 feet apart and it is 
best to bed on the fertilizer as flatly as 
possible. 

Sprigs should be placed in the row over 
the fertilizer at spacings of about 3 feet. 
The planting can be done by hand or 
preferably by automatic planters. These 
lay off the rows, put down the fertilizer, 
and plant the sprig in one operation. With 
hand planting, only 10 to 15 bushels of 
sprigs per acre are needed, but with the 
planters, 20 to 25 bushels are used. 

When sprigs are plentiful, they may be 
scattered with a manure spreader and 
covered by disking. This method, however, 
cannot be highly recommended because 


The author is a professor of dairying, Clemson 
College, South Carolina, 


of wastefulness and the sprigs are not 
placed close to the fertilizer. 


Plant in moist soil... 


There are two real secrets to establish- 
ing a good stand of Coastal Bermuda. One 
is the planting with ample soil moisture 
and the other is the compacting of the 
soil around the sprig with part of the 
sprig being left aboveground. 

March planting in South Carolina al- 
most always assures sufficient rainfall to 
keep the soil moist. At that time, too, 
sprigs are mostly dormant and can sur- 
vive more adverse conditions. 

Coastal can be planted in late spring 
and summer, but greater care is required. 
Plant only after rains that thoroughly 
wet the soil. Care should also be taken to 
see that the sprigs stay cool and moist 
until planting, which should be the same 
day, if practical. 


Control crab grass... 


The battle of establishing is not over 
even with the proper planting conditions. 
If the Bermuda has been planted on land 
that has been clean cultivated for many 
years, crab grass and weeds usually will 
not be a great problem. In most cases, 
however, crab grass seems to come from 
nowhere and grows everywhere. 

Cultivation helps, but the best control 
is to spray the land twice with 2,4-D 
amine on a pre-emerge basis. When the 
Coastal is planted in late winter or early 
spring, the first spraying should be done 
at the first extended warm spell that can 
cause crab grass seed to sprout. The sec- 
ond spraying should be made after the 
next good rain and between 2 to 4 weeks 
after the first spraying. Approximately 
1% pounds of acid equivalent of 2,4-D 
amine per acre is used during the first 
spraying and 1 pound with the second. 
The spray does very little damage to the 
sprigs, but will control weeds and crab 
grass successfully until the Coastal can 
take care of itself. 

Another good practice is to band about 
30 pounds of nitrogen per acre close to 
the sprigs in the row about the first of 
May. If the control of crab grass is suc- 
cessful, the Coastal Bermuda runners will 
cover the ground rapidly and may be 
grazed moderately or cut for hay during 
late summer. The second year it is ready 
to go. 

Maintenance of Coastal Bermuda, com- 
pared to alfalfa, (Turn to page 264) 
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TYPICAL DAIRY is a drylot operation, with herds up to 1,200 cows. All grains and concentrates are imported, as are most of the herd replacements. 


Dairying in the 50th state... 


. . « is a 10 million dollar business. Milk sells for more than 
$8 per hundred, but production costs are high. Due to high- 
cost land, pasturing and grain production are impractical. 


VEN though dairying brings in a small 

percentage of Hawaii's total agriculture 

income, it has shown the greatest in- 
crease of all agricultural industries during 
the past 10 years. Sugar and pineapple ac- 
count for $253 million out of the $296 mil- 
lion total. 

Center of milk production is Oahu, one of 
the six major islands. Consisting of just 600 
square miles, it has about 90 per cent of the 
state’s population. There are 55 dairies with 
some 10,500 cows producing 96.5 million pounds 
of milk, more than 80 per cent of all the 
milk produced in Hawaii. The herds vary in 
size from 20 to 1,200 cows. 

Because of the limited land area and ex- 
tremely high land value, dairying on Oahu 
is necessarily limited to ‘“‘drylot” operations. 
The 10,500 milking cows occupy an area of 
less than 2,500 acres, which to the midwest- 
ern and northwest dairymen would appear 
fantastically overcrowded. 

The impact of statehood and the resulting 
influx of new capital have greatly speeded up 
the encroachment upon the diversified agri- 
cultural areas for industrial and urban de- 
velopment. Farms, including dairies, located 
close to Honolulu have been forced to re- 
locate to less populous rural areas. 

Because of the limited area and high cost 
land, grain production and pasturing of dairy 
animals is generally out of the question. Prac- 
tically all of the roughage and grain supplies 
are purchased from feed suppliers or through 


” ‘The author is associate animal scientist at the Unl- 
versity of Hawall, 


by Kenneth Otagahi 


dairy farmers’ cooperatives. All grains and 
other concentrates for dairy cows, with the 
exception of limited tonnages of locally avail- 
able feedstuffs, are imported from the Pa- 
cific and Southern sea coasts, amounting to 
about 70 to 75 thousand tons annually. 

Pacific Coast barley, milo grain, wheat- 
mixed feeds, corn gluten feed, copra meal, 
soybean oil meal, cottonseed oil meal, and 
commercially-mixed dairy feeds are some of 
the more commonly imported feedstuffs. Lo- 
cally available are pineapple bran (dehydrat- 
ed outer skin and trimmings of the pineap- 
ple fruit), cane molasses, meat and bone 
meal, and tuna fish meal, the latter two pro- 
duced in limited amounts. 

Transportation and handling expenses add 
$25 to $30 per ton to the cost of feeds at 
the point of embarkation. However, the price 
received for fluid milk more than compen- 
sates for the differential in feed prices be- 
tween here and the mainland. Gross returns 
on market fluid milk, testing 3.5 per cent, 
amount to about $8.37 per hundredweight. 


Little fresh roughage fed... 


Soilage crops in the form of native grasses 
such as panicum grass and napier grass are 
used for roughage. A recent survey showed 
that about a third of the milking cows do not 
receive any form of fresh, green forage. Dis- 
tances to source of roughage, labor, and eco- 
nomics exert a dominant influence on the use 
or non-use of fresh roughage. 

Heavier use of coarse and fibrous feed such 
as pineapple bran, wheat-mixed feed, and al- 


falfa hay and wafers is practiced under these 
conditions. Since very little is grown, the 
major portion of alfalfa hay and wafers is 
imported from the West Coast. 

As a result of recent studies conducted by 
the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station, 
a valuable and readily available source of 
roughage may be possible through the use of 
chopped pineapple plant, as silage or as a de- 
hydrated product. This is a post-harvest prod- 
uct of the pineapple industry with tremen- 
dous tonnage and economic possibilities. 

Experimental data indicate the digestible 
energy and net energy value of pineapple 
plant to be about equal to that of alfalfa 
hay or other high-quality mixed grass hays. 
Twenty to 30 tons of the more leafy and 
succulent upper portion of the plants are 
available from one acre of pineapple plants. 
The remainder of the plant material is turned 
under as a source of organic matter for the 
next pineapple crop. There are about 20,000 
to 25,000 acres available each year. 

The average dairy cow in the new siate 
produces about 9,000 pounds of milk with an 
annual gross return of $753, which is among 
the highest in the nation. 


Use quota system... 


Holsteins are the predominant breed, al- 
though there are some Guernseys and Jer- 
seys. Almost all of the milk is marketed as 
fluid milk. Milk production is controlled by 
an industry-imposed ‘“‘quota’”’ system in which 
dairymen sign a contract to produce a given 
number of gallons of milk (Turn to page 265) 





Spread manure... 


where it 
counts 
most 
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TOP-DRESSING alfalfa or clover is recommended after a summer seeding. A light, strawy 
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Sa 
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dressing often helps to get the seeding established after combining of the nurse crop, too, 


Light-colored, upland soils or badly-eroded hillsides will benefit 


by heavy applications for crops requiring large amounts of nitrogen. 


ANURE contains not only fertilizer ele- 
M ment ut also good soil building or- 
= ganic matter and numerous micro-or- 

With eless handling of manure, 
f its value can be lost. With careless 
can be of no value at all. 
ifter applica- 
on and prevents the manure 


der mmediately 


d losing nitrogen into the air 
I ‘periment station has shown that 
ent use of manure for 42 years 
d rotation, erosion was reduced 
! During this period, 170 tons 
per re were saved by the normal 


is relatively high in nitro- 


ised on soils that will re- 
This means 


WOES Barmy war 


DISKING manure into the soil before plowing 
ncorporates it into the entire plow layer and 
phosphorus, and po 
fertilizer is needed 


’ 
all nitrogen, 


Less commercial 








that your peat and muck soils, or low-lying, 
black soils which probably have enough nitro- 
gen for corn and other high nitrogen-requir- 
ing crops, probably will not benefit from ma- 
nure application nearly as much as will the 
light-colored, upland soils. Upland, dark-col- 
ored soils and prairie soils almost always re- 
spond to manure application. 

A ton of average cow manure contains 10 
pounds of nitrogen, 5 pounds of phosphate, 
and 10 pounds of potash. A good average ap- 
plication is about 10 to 12 tons per acre. On 
hillsides, where the soil has been eroded and 
much of the soil organic matter lost, this ap- 
plication can be profitably doubled for corn. 

For plants to get the necessary food, man- 
ure must be decomposed by the soil organ- 
isms. In this decomposition, the soil microbes 
produce gums and that act like the 
wonder drugs krillium and aero-til. They bind 
the small soil particles together into aggre- 
gates ranging in size from buckshot to peas. 
It is this aggregation that makes the soil 
loose and friable and one in which water can 
readily enter. For this reason, manure should 
be worked into the soil and not just plowed 
under in a thick layer. 


resins 


Disk into plow layer . . . 

Spreading the manure throughout the plow 
layer does a better job of loosening the soil. 
Even when plowing under manure it is ad- 
visable to disk it into the soil first, to incor- 
porate it with as much soil as possible. 

In writing prescriptions for corn, it is esti- 
mated that 30 per cent of the nitrogen, 30 
per cent of the phosphate, and 50 per cent of 
the potash can be used by the plants the 
first year that manure is applied to the soil. 

You might ask what happens to the re- 
mainder. This is slowly decomposed and held 
over for the succeeding crops. 

When writing prescriptions for 100-bushel 
corn, the amount of commercial fertilizer re- 
quired is much less when manure is used 
than when not. This is true not only of the 
nitrogen the phosphate 
and potash materials. 


materials, but also 
More root growth ... 


heavy applications of manure in 
the rotation tend to build up the soil. This 
not only supplies organic matter, but also in- 


tegular, 


by K. C. Berger 


duces more root growth. The increased ton- 
nage of roots is scattered through the soil 
and helps to make the soil more friable when 
they, in turn, decompose. 


Apply on corn land... 


In a good dairy farm rotation consisting of 
corn, grain, and alfalfa-brome, perhaps the 
best place for the manure is on the corn, 
providing the corn is grown on upiand soils. 
The more the soil has been eroded in the past, 
the greater the application of manure. 

Usually, it is better to top-dress the al- 
falfa-brome mixture with a borated high pot- 
ash fertilizer such as 0-10-40B or 0-10-30B 
and save the entire output of manure for the 
corn crop. In cases where alfalfa or clover 
are seeded in the summer time during the 
dry season, a top-dressing of strawy manure 
often is very helpful to get it established. 

In many cases, too, after combining the 
grain, when a seeding is stunted or weak, 
particularly on badly-eroded soils, a top-dress- 
ing of strawy manure will help the seeding 
to survive. 


Allow to decompose... 


If manure is properly appiied to a soil that 
needs nitrogen, it is difficult to apply too 
much. The largest corn yield on record (304 
bushels per acre in Mississippi) received an 
application of 25 tons of manure to the acre. 
The application was so effective because the 
land was worked a great number of times 
before the corn was planted. This thoroughly 
decomposed the manure and liberated the 
plant food elements, particularly nitrogen 
and phosphorus. 

Manure also has the value of slow libera- 
tion of nitrogen throughout the growing sea- 
son. This means that nitrogen is not easily 
lost by leaching once the manure has been 
applied to the soil. The soil tends to trap and 
hold it. 

Remember, manure can save much on your 
fertilizer bill. Take good care of it, apply it 
properly, work thoroughly into the soil after 
application, and as soon as possible after it 
is applied. Use it heavily on the eroded hill- 
sides. Corn and other row crops will prob- 
ably benefit most from applications of man- 
ure. THE END 
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Get the most for your fertilizer dollar 


(Continved from page 229) 


varieties grown, weed control ade- 
quate, and the crop protected from 
disease and insects. 


Proper placement important .. . 


The need for proper placement 
of fertilizer, in a band to the side 
and below the seed, is recognized 
for such crops as corn, soybeans, 
field beans, sugar beets, and row 
crops in general. Very little atten- 
tion has been paid to the effect of 
fertilizer placement on small grains. 
More research is needed. 

Under dry seedbed conditions the 
application of too much fertilizer 
in contact with the small grain 
seed will significantly decrease the 
stand and rate of emergence. Yield 
decreases of as much as 25 bushels 
per acre have been observed in dif- 
ferent experiments. 

It is stressed, however, that re- 
duction in stand is not always ac- 
companied by a decrease in yield. 
Apparently, the wheat crop is able 
to tiller in the spring and make 
ip for part of the damage that oc- 
curs to stands the preceding fall. 
But, why place extra hazards on 
the wheat crop with the wrong 
method of placing the fertilizer? 

A few years ago when low grade 
fertilizers and small rates of ap- 
plication were used, no practical 
damage resulted from the contact 
placement of fertilizer. 

Where maximum yields are striv- 
en for, the amount of fertilizer re- 
quired under dry conditions can- 
not be safely placed in contact with 
the seed. As much as 1,200 pounds 
»f 5-20-20 fertilizer per acre in a 
band one inch to the side of and 
one inch below the seed at the 
time of seeding wheat has been ap- 
plied without damage to stand or 
ate of emergence. 
somewhat more toler- 
ant to higher applications of ferti- 
lizer applied at planting time than 


VUats are 


is wheat. Furthermore, oats, par- 
ticularly spring oats, are planted 
juring the time when there is less 
likelihood of a moisture deficiency 
is in the case of wheat planted 


in September. 


Nitrogen — spring or fall? 


In order to extend the time of 
fertilizer sales and to permit more 


efficient use of labor, fall applica- 
ic of fertilizers is often suggest- 
ed. The farmer should know his 
soil and, if it is anything like a 
Kalamazoo sandy loam and with 
weather conditions similar to that 


Michigan, fall applications of 
nitrogen would not pay. 

For example, it took 160 pounds 
f nitrogen applied in the fall to 

ve the same increase in wheat 
yields as did 40 pounds of nitrogen 
applied in the spring. The increase 
in yield in the fall epplication was 
15 bushels per 
spring application, 16.8 bushels. 

Fall applications on organic soils 
are not recommended because of 
the lack of response to fall-applied 
nitrogen, regardless of carrier. 

On clay loam, silt loam, or loam 
oils, nitrogen may be applied in 
the fall without sacrificing too much 
efficiency 

By spelling out the profit that 
can be expected from an applica- 
tion of fertilizer, a farmer can then 
lecide whether he should spend 
this money for a piece of equip- 
ment or for some other purpose. 

Actually, fertilizer can be applied 
to the point in which the amount 


spent for fertilizer equals the value 
f the increase in yield of the crop. 
It is a well-known Iaw that as the 
amount of fertilizer used increases, 


acre and for the‘ 








increase in yield 
amount is less 


the response or 
for the additional 
than the amount applied in the 
first increments. In other words, 
increases of crop yields from ferti- 
lizer follow the law of diminishing 
returns. These studies should pro- 
vide information for farmers to 
help them decide what is the best 
purpose to use the capital that 
they have. 

Under present-day conditions, good 
fertilizer recommendations cannot 
be simple if most efficient use is 
going to be made of the fertilizer 


applied. As research increases the 
knowledge of fertilizer use and the 
soil properties that affect fertilizer 
use, we can expect more compli- 
cated recommendations than we 
have today. 

For example, soils vary consid- 
erably in the amount of potassium 
that they contain. Furthermore, 
they vary considerably in their abil- 
ity to release this native potassium 
to the crop. This, in turn, depends 
on the type of clay mineral in the 
soil. Interestingly enough, the soil 
is actually x-rayed to determine 
this type of clay mineral and, in 
the future, do not be surprised that 
you will be having your soils x- 
rayed as part of your soil test. 

Follow closely the research of 
your Soil Science Department in 
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your respective states. The men in 
these departments, for the most 
part, are dedicated individuals who 
take a great interest in their job 
of supplying you with information 
resulting from research that will 
help you lower your costs of pro- 
duction. THE END 





A housewife was so pleased with 
the promptness shown by the groc- 
er’s delivery boy that she asked 
him his name. 

“Bill Shakespeare,” 
boy. 

“Well, that’s quite a famous 
name!” laughed the housewife. 

“It should be,” replied the boy 
promptly. “I’ve been delivering in 
this neighborhood for almost three 
years now.” 


replied the 





| “Best of Feed”’ 


Mayflower’s L. Duchess from Urbana, Ohio 


for 
any breed 





New World Champion Jr. 4-Year Old Guernsey 
Produces 21,392 Ibs. of Milk on Red Rose Feed 


Meet the new World Champion Jr 4-Year Old 
She’s Mayflower’s L. 
Duchess of Mayflower Farm, Route #3, Urbana, 
Ohio, owned by Jack C. Foust and Donald Barger. 
L. Duchess made 21,392 lbs. of milk and 901 Ibs. 
of fat in 305 days on 2 x H.LR. test. She averaged 
70.0 ibs. of milk per day and sold over $800.00 worth 


Guernsey milk producer. 


of milk during the 305 days. 


““L. Duchess made her record on Red Rose 14 


dairy feed. 


Now, this record-producing Red Rose 14 Test-Cow 
Feed has been improved upon. It has been completely 
reformulated and developed into a new, universal 


If you are interested in increasing the production 
of your dairy herd, ask your Red Rose dealer about 
the complete Red Rose Dairy Program. Or, write 


Red Rose direct for a special Red Rose Feeding Pro- 


Test-Cow Feed,” say owners Foust and Barger. 


“We fed her 23 lbs. of Red Rose 14 Test-Cow per 
day and good hay. She held her body weight all 
through the hot weather. Red Rose 14 Test-Cow is 
better than any feed we have ever used. It kept her 
appetite from lagging, and she also maintained pro- 
duction during the warm summer months when pro- 


duction ordinarily drops. 


“‘We increased Duchess’ production by 7,069 Ibs. 
and 227 lbs. of fat over her last lactation on Red Rose 


14 Test-Cow.”’ 


Ww 
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gram recommended especially for your herd. 
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Distributors from Maine to Florida, Ohio to the Atlantic 

















HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


More partners for the New Generation of Power: 


Let VERSATILITY pay the bill... 


choose JOHN DEERE Forage Equipment 






No. 6 Forage Harvester with "N" Spreader and Forage Box Attachment. 


Machines in the John Deere forage equipment line 
don’t just handle one job—they handle two, three, even 
more. It’s this kind of flexibility that makes your 
farming easier ... faster . . . more profitable. 


ALL-PURPOSE FORAGE HARVESTERS 


The economical No. 6 PTO Forage Harvester features 4-, 
5-, or 6-foot mower bar . . . a new 2-row row-crop unit... 
heavy-duty or low-cost l-row row-crop unit . . . and a wind- 
row pickup. The heavy-duty, PTO or engine-driven 12 Forage 
Harvester has 6- or 7-foot mower bar . . . a new 2-row row- 
crop unit . . . a heavy-duty l-row row-crop unit... and a 
windrow pickup. 


TWO NEW CHUCK WAGONS 


Bigger capacity—that’s the outstanding feature of two 
new John Deere Chuck Wagons. With side extensions the 
112 has 369 cubic feet of capacity . . . the 115 has 465 cubic 
feet. These self-unloading wagons take the hard work out of 
feeding chores . . . speed storage of silage, ear corn, shelled 
corn, small grain . . . even haul and spread manure. 


NEW 5- and 6-foot ROTARY CHOPPERS 


The new 15-A Rotary Chopper cuts a 5-foot swath . . . the 
new 16-A a 6-foot swath. They’re the perfect answer for 
bringing pasture to the cows . . . making silage . . . shredding 
and spreading stalks and brush . . . clipping pastures... 
chopping cornstalks and straw for bedding . . . and handling 
many other jobs. 


See your dealer soon for complete information on John Deere 
forage equipment. Ask him about the Credit Plan, too. Write the 
address below for free descriptive literature. 

JOHN DEERE - 


3300 RIVER DRIVE « MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


JOHN DEERE design, dependability, and dealers MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 








The new 112 and 115 Chuck Wagons unload material 
from side and rear at five different speeds. 


~- 


The new 15-A and 16-A Rotary Choppers feature a 
newly designed rotor that cuts cleaner . . . has reversi- 
ble, free-swinging knives. 


JOuUN DEERE 
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Why grow oats? 


(Continued from page 227) 
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over it first with a field cultivator. 
He works the ground just enough 
to make a smooth seedbed, then 
drills a little over two bushels of 
oats to the acre. He uses seed not 
more than two years away from 
certification. 

Hickey sows Garry oats, a high- 
yielding, cool season variety that 
grows moderately tall with fair- 
ly stiff straw. It is a white oat of 
high test weight and resistant to 
all prevalent races of stem rust. 

If planting must be delayed 
much after mid-April, Michigan 
State recommends varieties like 
Jackson which are better suited 
to warmer night temperatures. Or 
if planting is delayed into May, 
Clintland or Clinton would be a 
still better choice over such cool 
season varieties as Garry. 


Weed problem minor. . . 


Weeds are not much of a prob- 
lem in oats on the Hickey farm. 
Sugar beets are hand weeded by 
contract labor and other crops 
are closely cultivated. In addi- 
tion, Hickey uses 2,4-D on his 
corn, either right after planting 
as a pre-emergence spray, or as 
a clean-up treatment at lay-by 
time. But Hickey agrees with Ley- 
ton Nelson, crops extension spe- 
cialist at Michigan State, that 
weeds are one of the main causes 
of low oats yields. 

There is now a herbicide to 
knock down annual weeds without 
harming either oats or the legume 
seeding. It is MCPA, which Mich- 
igan State recommends be sprayed 
on at the rate of 3/8 pound of 
active ingredient per acre when 
oats plants are 6 to 10 inches tall. 

Oats without a legume seeding 
can be sprayed with 4% to % 
pound of 2,4-D per acre when the 
oats are fully tillered. But peren- 
nial weeds like quack grass and 
Canada thisile must be routed 
out with hard hitting chemicals or 
tillage in the previous year. 

Hickey is sold on the advantages of 
windrowing oats, and especially bar- 
ley, before going in with the combine 
to thresh. He hires a 14-foot self- 
propelled windrower which leaves 
the cut grain riding up on the 
stubble. He sends the windrower 
into his fields just about a week 
before the grain would be ready 
to harvest with the combine. At 
that stage the grain is standing 
well. In the windrow it dries down 
uniformly to a safe 14 per cent 
moisture for storage. This is espe- 
cially important if some is to be 
used for seed the following year. 
It doesn’t take much heating in 
the bin to hurt germination. 


Other farmers’ experience .. . 


Two other top farmers in the 
same county underscored the points 
brought out by Hickey. 

Laverne Engelhard harvested 101 
bushels per acre of oats in his 
1959 crop and 92 bushels per acre 
in 1960 by actual weight at the 
elevator where he has his grain 
stored. If these yields seem high, 
Engelhard doesn’t think they are 
high enough. He is shooting for 
125 bushels which would make vats 
competitive with 90-bushel corn 
as a cash crop. 

However, this farmer feeds all 
his oats. Like Hickey, he is one 
of the few in the area who con- 
sider a dairy herd an important 


He grows the oats after corn, using 
400 pounds of 6-24-12 per acre, and 
this year he plans to topdress the 
oats with an extra 40 pounds of ac- 
tual nitrogen. He hopes this extra 
nitrogen will give him a substan- 
tial increase in yield without caus- 
ing serious lodging. 

Engelhard band seeds a mixture 
of Vernal alfalfa and timothy in 
both oats and wheat with excel- 
lent results. He has been getting 
hay yields of 4% to 5 tons an 
acre from three cuttings. Oats get 
400 pounds of 6-24-12 to take care 





of both the grain crop and the 
seeding. Seedings in wheat are 
made in the spring with a grain 
drill that puts down a band of 
12-12-12 beneath the seeding at 
the rate of 160 to 200 pounds per 
acre. The spring application is ex- 
tra fertilizer on top of 400 pounds 
of 6-24-12 put on at wheat seed- 
ing time in the fall. 

At the farm of Clayton Rohlfs 
and Sons, also in Tuscola County, 
it was very much the same story. 
The Rohlfs have been getting 80 
to 110 bushels of oats to the acre. 
They grow 60 acres a year on 
their floor-level fields of Brook- 
ston silt loam and use the en- 
tire crop to feed their 50-cow herd. 
This is a farm of 414 acres. 

Like Hickey, the Rohlfs sow oats 
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after sugar beets. Beets are ferti- 
lized with 600 pounds of 5-20-20 
which has a trace of boron and 
manganese added. Then they pour 
on 400 to 450 pounds of 5-20-20 
fertilizer with the oats and make 
a seeding. 

“We get better seedings in 100 
bushels oats than in 50 bushels 
wheat,” said Devere Rohlfs, one 
of the two sons in the partner- 
ship. “We have had an occasional 
failure in wheat, but never in oats.” 

As for time of planting, “The 
earlier the better” is the Rohlfs’ 
advice, . . in March if possi- 
ble.” But they have had good oats 
when they drilled as late as the 
first week of May when wet fields 
prevented earlier planting. 

THE END 












asset even though most of the land | 


committed to strict cash 
His main reason for 


is now 
cropping. 


growing oats is to establish seed- 
ings and to add to his straw supply. 
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PAUL MUELLER COMPANY 
P. O. Box 150 
Springfield, Missouri 
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| am interested in learning more about Model “R” Tanks ; 


MORE INFORMATION 
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® New Mueller Model “R” bulk tank 
priced to save you hundreds of dollars... 
compared to other tanks of equal volume 


@ For bulk handling on a budget you can’t beat the 


brand-new Mueller Model “R” series. We've gone all- 
out to bring you a low-cost tank that will cool milk 
economically with a minimum investment. 

@ Many Model “R” features are equivalent to more 
expensive models . . . factory calibration, built-in con- 
trols and instruments, meets 3-A Sanitary Standards, 
stainless steel inner liner and top, greaseless agitator 


motor, stainless steel evaporator coil, and clamp-on, 


GM) Ne era ao 


plug-type outlet valve. 


@ If high costs are preventing 


your buying the bulk tank you 


need, the Mueller Model “R” is the answer. Choose 
from three sizes—150, 200, and 300 gallons. Let us 
give you ail the details. 


The Model “R” series complements 
the popular “M” and “V" Mueller 
tanks which are available in sizes 
from 90 thru 2000 gallons. 












BASE PLANS MEAN PROGRESS 


7;VERY time a_ base-surplus, base-excess, 
“ supply - management, or quota plan has 
been discussed in recent years oppor s have 
raised the specter of a frozen agriculture and 
an inelficient dairy industry with ali prog 
ress grinding to a standstill 

How much truth is there in this charge? 
Let's look at the record 

First, however, it should be understood 
that every serious proposal thus far advanced 
has included a provision for the transfer of 
bases. Is a dairy marketing program with 


transferable bases something new and untried? 


Certainly not 


In Denver, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, 
Phoenix, and most of the Grade A markets 
from Virginia south negotiable base plans 


have been used f » been in 
these 


Further, we submit that we 


all of occasions over 
the years know 
of no market where there is a shred of evi- 
dence to indicate that the use of the base 
plans has promoted inefficiency. On the con 
trary, there is abundant evidence that efficien- 
cy has been maximized to a very high degree 

By whatever measure we wish to use—milk 
per cow, milk per farm, or milk per man 
these markets can boast of dairymen who are 
among the most efficient in the entire nation 

There may be good opposing 
base-type milk marketing programs but cer- 
tainly the question of efficiency has no valid- 
ity whatsoever. 


areas 


reasons for 


NEW MARKET FOR MILK 


‘T’HE companies which pasteurize and bottle 

milk for the city demon- 
strating their alertness . and it is helping 
dairy farmers. Their 900 milks are 
appearing all over America. The original “re- 


consumer are 


calorie 


ducing powder” that took the country by 
storm contains a few cents worth of dry milk 
powder. But the fluid milk product contains 
milk fat as well as milk solids and the milk 
producer, generally, is receiving his Class I 


price for the milk used 


Admittedly, these low-calorie milks carry a 
long profit for the dealer but they also help 
the producer find a new market. Further- 
more, new product promotion is expensive 
The long profit is needed to encourage the 
introduction of new products. We hope the 
promoters will get back th ts before 
competition beats down the pri 

REQUIRE A CALAMITY? 

T IS interesting in reading foreign dairy 

publications to find how common our sur 


plus problem is in other lands 
Last fall, the Farmer’s Weekly 
culated in South Africa, reported the 
milk surplus R. W 
of Natal and East Griqualand In- 


aches of 


president 


dustrial Milk Union, in his annual report said: 

“We have tried to work out a practical 
scheme to create more stability in the indus 
try in the form of a pool system administered 
on a regional basis. This appea: t be th 
only practical means of creating a stable in 
dustry where climatic and production condi 


so variable. The lukewarm reception 


tions are 


to this proposed scheme has not made it pos 


sible to proceed. I trust that it will not re 
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quire a calamity in the industry before the 
matter is again considered.” 

Human nature seems to be pretty much the 
same the world around. Here in the United 
States, though milk prices have been far from 
favorable for many years, the price support 
program has prevented them from sinking to 
a “calamity” level. So long as the prices are 
tolerable, many dairy and farm leaders choose 
to turn their backs on the very weak market- 
ing and pricing situation. Many dairy farm- 
ers, too, hope the problem will go away if 
ignored long enough. 

Apparently here, as in South Africa, a 
“calamity” in the industry is required before 
some people will shake themselves out of 
their mental lethargy. 


DAIRY AND GENERAL FARM 
GROUPS MUST COOPERATE 


HE rapidly changing character of agricul- 

ture is apt to cause some strains on the 
organizational structure we have had. Histor- 
ically, we have had general farm organiza- 
tions and special commodity groups. For the 
most part, general farm organization leaders 
have recognized the rapid specialization with- 
in agriculture. They have worked closer and 
closer with commodity leaders so that unity 
might be maximized in all areas of common 
interest. 

We would be less than frank, however, did 
we not admit that battles of prestige have 
broken out in some quarters. Dairy coopera- 
tives and dairy cooperative groups have been 
ignored and undercut. In some instances, ef- 
forts obviously have been made to destroy 
dairy organizations or weaken them to the 
extent that they are no longer potent to 
serve the best interests of dairymen. 

It is human nature, we presume, for per- 
sonal and organizational prestige and pride to 
outweigh the altruism of service. This has 
been true throughout our agricultural history, 
is true today, and undoubtedly will be true in 
the future. All we can hope to do is mini- 
mize the influence of these undesirable human 
traits by our votes and our voices. We can 
support men and policies contributing to agri- 
cultural teamwork rather than agricultural 
self-defeating conflict. 





BO 76 years ago... 


The other day we were asking a thor- 
ough-going, wise, old dairyman why his 
neighbor left his cows out these cold, 
frosty nights. He answers, “Well, he 
doesn’t care to make money. All he 
wants is to make a living and get along 
with as little work as possibile.” 

His answer struck us forcibly. We 
thought at once that perhaps we had 
been mistaken all these years in think- 
ing that the careless, indifferent dairy- 
men wanted to make money. The cows 
must, in reality, expect rather poor 
handling from a man who is contented 
in not making any profit from them. 
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RAISING FALSE HOPES 


SOME of our most interesting reading comes 

from overseas. We are particularly im- 
pressed by the dairy publications we receive 
from the United Kingdom and New Zealand. 
Occasionally, they contain surprises. One such 
incident occurred last summer when Howard 
R. Swig, president of Western Dairy Products, 
Inc., San Francisco, told the New Zealand 
Dairy Exporter magazine: 

“There should be a growing outlet on the 
United States market for New Zealand dairy 
produce, with our increasing population and 
the settlement of our dairy industry to a nor- 
mal output. Although our national dairy herd 
is 20 per cent smaller than it was 16 years 
ago, per-cow production is up and the do- 
mestic output of milk is increasing, but it is 
not keeping pace with the expansion of the 
population.” 

Come now, Mr. Swig, let’s be realistic, The 
depressed prices of the past few years in the 
manufacturing milk areas of the United States 
have resulted in hourly labor returns to dairy 
farmers of less than 50 cents an hour. Fur- 
ther, the federal government, to support prices 
even at these low levels, has had to purchase, 
in the past year, about 3 per cent of all the 
milk fat sold and about 9 per cent of all the 
solids-not-fat sold. With declining beef prices, 
milk production is beginning to surge again. 

We admire and respect our fellow dairy- 
men in New Zealand and we wish them well. 
But with the surpluses we have hanging over 
our heads and the prices which prevail, it is 
sheer foolishness to build false hopes about 
developing markets for New Zealand dairy 
products in this country. We have our hands 
full trying to bring our own surplus under 
control without adding an import burden to it. 


ACCENTUATING THE POSITIVE 


Has there been a paper delivered in the past 
20 years dealing with non-neurotics, non-alcohol- 
ics, non-delinquents, or non-screwballs? Has any 
great foundation offered a grant to promote the 
study of the simple, corny, honest, God-fearing 
American? 

Yet even the breeders of animals know better 
than this. Nobody tries to develop winning race 
horses by studying the losers. Nobody even de- 
velops prize pigs by studying the runts. We have 
taken the good guy for granted so long in this 
country that we know nothing whatever about 
him. —CuHaAs. H. Brower 


The foregoing quote was taken from the 
Advertisers’ Digest and was called to our 
attention recently. We are in hearty accord 
with the observations of Mr. Brower. 

Fortunately for us-in agriculture our farm 
publications do accentuate the positive. Gen- 
erally we feature and promote that which is 
good, that which is successful, that which is 
worthy of emulating. 

It is a pleasant relief to review our sister 
farm publications and feel the force of posi- 
tive endeavor. In contrast, the daily news- 
paper and the mass circulation magazines 
seem to dwell so heavily on the negative 
factors of life, giving many of us a distorted 
and sordid picture of the society in which 
we live. 





A factory worker can buy 45 per cent more 
food with an hour’s pay today than in 1947. 
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Questions from Our Readers 





How much 
superphosphate? 


How much superphosphate should 
I mix with brome seed to deliver 
it through the fertilizer attachment 
on a grain drill? 


Wisconsin D.F.P. 


You can safely use 200 pounds 
of superphosphate (0-20-00) per 
acre with your brome grass seed. 
Blend from 5 to 12 pounds of seed 
with this amount and drill it in a 
well-firmed seedbed. Drag a culti- 
packer behind the drill if you do 
not have packer wheels on the drill. 

If you can calibrate your drill to 
put on a lesser amount of fertili- 
zer, it would be wise to do so. Two 
hundred pounds is not harmful but 
you are placing fertilizer on the 
surface when it should be disked 
in. For this reason, you should use 
a minimum of 0-20-0 with the seed. 

Do not neglect nitrogen. It can 
be spread before drilling or after 
drilling. If you mix the seed with 


nitrogen fertilizer, you will likely 
reduce the germination 
—M. R. TEEL 
Purdue University 


Best diesel starter? 


I'm considering the purchase of 
a new diesel tractor, which is avail- 
able with direct electric starting or 
with an auxiliary gasoline starting 
engine. Which would be the best 
arrangement? 


Minnesota D.J.D. 


This depends primarily upon the 
lowest winter temperatures in your 
area. For extremely low tempera- 
tures, the auxiliary starting sys- 
tem is preferable. If the starting 
system is properly maintained, it 
will start your tractor on the cold- 
est winter morning. However, for 


milder climates, a heavy duty elec- 
trical starting system is satisfac- 
tory. It is somewhat more con- 
venient to use. 


Even in severe climates, you 
may find the electrical starting 
Satisfactory, if you can shed the 


tractor where you will have 110- 
volt electricity available for oper- 
ating some sort of a heating ar- 
rangement on the most severe 
cold nights. Your dealer should be 
able to advise you as to the low- 
est temperatures at which the di- 
rect starting system on his tractor 
will work satisfactorily. 

—MELVIN E. LONG 


Rodents in insulation 


About a year ago, I built a milk- 
ing parlor and milk house. We put 
blanket insulation in the walls and 
ceiling. Now, the mice are getting 
into the insulation and are chew- 
ing it to pieces. 

I have heard that mice are not 
likely to burrow in fiber glass in- 
sulation. Have also been thinking 
of using loose fill insulation and 
mixing lime in it. Will this work? 

New York R.B.L. 


Vermin will nest or burrow in 
most any insulation material to 
which they have access. The most 
satisfactory way of solving a prob- 
lem such as yours is to put a strict 
rodent control program into prac- 
tice. It would also be well to con- 
struct the walls and ceiling in such 
a way that rats and mice cannot 


enter. However, the latter may 
prove to be rather difficult and 
expensive. 


The application of lime or other 
chemicals to insulation is of little 
value from the standpoint of keep- 
ing rats or mice out of it. 

—D. W. BATEs 
University of Minnesota 
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“Yes, I think it’s time we 
start trimming our herd of 
some of these low-producing 


” 


ones. 








“ .. yes, I think it’s income 
tax time again!” 
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MILK CHECK INSURANCE? 
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features to give you complete milk 


Only Mojonnier has the 
check protection. 
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All the facts are detailed in Mojonnier Bulletin 
390-22, available at your Mojonnier dealer. Or ' 
write for your copy today to: 
MOJONNIER BROS. CO. + DEPT. HD-3 
4601 WEST OHIO STREET + © GO 44, ILLINOIS 
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CKING COWS Cet BICCER 
““GENTLED’’ Milk Checks- 
INSTANTLY! BETTER 

Calves 
+ 
Offset 
: Poor Hay 


Modern 


KOW-KARE 


i 
PPD ~~ a fj 
« Make more money milking than selling her! 
Amazing new Basler Cattie Genti-izer safely 
quiets toughest cow in your herd with gen- 
tlhe pressure that prevents cow from moving 
its hind legs. Easy to put on, no chains, no 
danger, no injury. Safe, sanitary. Thousands 
in use, Try 10 days at our risk on - 
back guarantee. Specify breed and size 
when ordering. Only $14.95 ppd. ($15.95 
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2655900; Canadian Pat. Pend. 
HYBRID, INC 





Exclusive 4,000 Vitamin A units offset poor 
hay! Pius Vitamin D, E, minerals, tonic drugs; 
@ high potency Vitamin-Mineral Food Sup- 
plement. Combats freshening strains, ‘ups 
production; better calves. At Decier's. 
NEW FREE Grain Mixing Chart 
sulted to your reughage. WRITE: 
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(DEALERS AND AGENTS WANTED) 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Make oat silage. 
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Bust hay bales. 


THE 
ORIGINAL 
FLAIL-TYPE 
CHOPPER 


Lindell 


® Stalk Shredder (Chopper 
with spout removed), 
Single Row Crop 
Hoy Head 


ge eee 
wo Row 


Head. attochments 
only one main working 
part, on/off Chopper with 
two bolt changes. 
Simplicity plus low price! 
Gvoranteed top performance 
and finished products. 
Lundell Choppers built and 
sold around the world. 


Lundell Manufacturing Co. 
Cherokee, lowa 





Mow, condition, windrow hay. Cut broadcast cane. Clean weedy postures Shred stalks for bedding MAIL TODAY... For Full Information! 
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y lundell Manufacturing Company, Cherokee, lowa H-3 
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Proposed two-price plan for milk 


(Continved from page 228) 


low value of milk produced above 
market demand. 

Although dealers usually pay a 
high price for milk used in fluid 
sales and much lower prices for 
surplus milk, the farmer receives 
a blended or average price. He 
cannot escape sharing in the low 
returns for surplus even though he 
were to cut his output in half. 

For every hundredweight of milk 
cut back he would lose the av- 
erage price rather than the lower 
surplus price. This is a _ serious 
defect in our present pricing sys- 
tem for market milk which a two- 
price base plan would overcome. 


3. Criticism: 

The proposed base plan would 
tend to regiment dairy farmers 
under political control and deprive 
them of their freedom to produce 
according to their own good judg- 
ment. It would tend to make milk 
production less efficient and more 
costly. 


Comment: 


It is no doubt true that any 
system of adjusting supply under 
government administration would 
involve some interference with in- 
dividual decisions. 

Provision for freely transferable 
bases and certificates would seem 
to insure a minimum of interfer- 
ence with the farmer's ability to 
adjust the size of his operation to 
his particular circumstances and 
desires. In fact, I believe such a 
plan would encourage rather than 
delay adjustments in the direction 
of greater efficiency. Dairymen 
who are not doing well would find 
it easier to retire. Dairymen such 
as those whose sons are ready to 
enter the business could readily 
expand by purchasing additional 
base or certificates (or by earning 
additional base over a period of 
time if that were provided). 

Persons who offer this criticism 
may have in mind the effect of re- 
duced volume on unit costs of pro- 
duction and marketing. Actually, 
the committee advised against any 
move to reduce milk production 
from the recent level. Their sug- 
gestion was to hold production 
about where it is while demand 
increases with population growth. 

On this matter of efficiency 
there is another point we should 
consider. Our present system causes 
much inefficiency and waste by en- 
couraging farmers to use valuable 
resources in the production of milk 
and other products which have to 
be disposed of (through govern- 
ment) at a heavy loss. A work- 
able plan of production adjustment 
would help to minimize this loss. 


4. Criticism: 
There is no assurance that milk 
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“There is nothing wrong with your 
picture tube, folks; our lights just 
went out.” 


production could be successfully 
controlled or properly adjusted to 
market demand by such a plan. 
Attempts to regulate production 
of wheat, cotton and other farm 
commodities have been unsuccess- 
ful. How can we expect any better 
results with milk? 


Comment: 


Past experience with acreage con- 
trol programs is not a valid basis 
for judging what can be done with 
marketing quotas for milk. Base 
plans for encouraging better sea- 
sonal adjustment of milk supplies 
have been used successfully in 
many markets. Some markets, 
mostly in milk deficit areas, have 
used quota plans successfully for 
keeping production continuously in 
line with fluid sales. 

The administration of a produc- 
tion adjustment program on a na- 
tional basis would be more diffi- 
cult, of course. If there is ade- 
quate support for good legislation 
and able administration, however, 
it seems probable that the milk 
supply can be effectively adjusted 
in this way. 

5. Criticism: 

The task of administering such 
a scheme would be enormous. It 
would require the services of thou- 
sands of auditors, clerks, inspec- 
tors, lawyers, supervisors, econo- 
mists, and other bureaucrats. The 
cost would be excessive in com- 
parison with the potential benefits. 


Comment: 


Certainly the administration of 
a base-excess plan would be com- 
plicated and not without cost. A 
group in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture recently made an analy- 
sis of the administrative aspects 
of production adjustment under 
such a plan.’ Their estimate of the 
cost during the first year, including 
the determination of bases for all 
producers, is equivalent to nearly 
1 cent a hundredweight. 

It would not be surprising to me, 
however, if the cost of administer- 
ing such a plan turned out to be 
as much as 2 or 3 cents a hun- 
dredweight. The costs of adminis- 
tering federal and state milk or- 
ders ranges from about 2 cents to 
5 cents a hundredweight. 


6. Criticism: 


Any plan for raising the market 
prices of dairy products by limit- 
ing the supply is doomed to failure 
because consumers will cut their 
purchases of these products and 
shift to other foods. This could 
mean a permanent loss of impor- 
tant market outlets for milk, just 
as high support prices for butter 
contributed to the loss of half the 
butter market to margarine. 


Comment: 


The reaction that consumers 
might show to higher prices of 
milk and milk products is a mat- 
ter to justify concern. But various 
products of milk differ as regards 
the effect of price changes upon 
the quantity sold. Past experience 
indicates that a 10 per cent rise 
in the retail price of fluid milk is 
likely to bring a decrease of about 
2 per cent to 5 per cent in sales 
if other conditions do not change. 

The demand for butter appears 
to be much more elastic. A 10 per 
cent increase in the retail price of 
butter might cause a decrease of 
6 per cent or more in consumption 





ys of Quota Plans to Restrict 
Farm arketings of Milk and Cream. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, June 
1960. 
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MILK 
PRODUCING 
MACHINES... 


raise replacements 
faster, sell all your 
whole milk, too! 


CALF KIT > 


INSTANT SUPER-CALF KIT 
High Energy Milk Replacer 


10% FAT 28% PROTEIN 


Sell all your whole milk at a profit! With 
Instant Super Calf-Kit you can have 
your calves completely weaned and on 
dry feed in six weeks for less than $5 per 
calf. And they will be well on the way to 
becoming superior milk producing 
machines. 

In test after test, under normal man- 
agement conditions, calves receiving 
Instant Super Calf-Kit gained an aver- 
age of up to two pounds daily over a six- 
week period. Four other leading milk 
replacers tested fell far below this growth 
level. Super Calf-Kit calves also showed 
better bone development, silkier hair 
coats and a complete absence of scours. 

Try Instant Super Calf-Kit on a money 
back guarantee of performance and qual- 
ity. Available in 25 and 50 pound bags. 


WESTERN 
CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


World-Wide Supplier of Quality Milk Products 
DIVISION OF FOREMOST DAIRIES, INC. 








New CHORE-BOY 


— Re-O-SMeaure 


The Only Practical Means of Determining 
Individual Milk Production Per Cow—with 
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ROLLS 
OVER j\( ROLLS OVER 
To EMPTY ~“|'| TO CLEAN 


One objection some dairymen have had 
to pipeline milking has been lack of a 
practical means of determining individual 
milk production per cow. When Chore 
Boy announced the Roll-O-Measure in 
1957, it was recognized as a means of 
solving this problem, a major contribu 
tion to efficient and profitable dairying 
and as a result many are now in use 


IDEAL SHAPE 


The glass sphere of the Roll-O-Measure 
is ideal for visibility, compactness and for 
cleaning-in-place. Many cases have been 
reported where this device has enabled 
dairymen to up-grade their entire herd pro 
duction and increase their income through 
greater production per cow 


EXPERTS LIKE IT 


Keenly interested, breed, D.H.1.A. offi- 
cials, sanitarians and Chore-Boy users 
have suggested refinements, which are 
now incorporated in this new Roll-O 
Measure 


AN AID TO BETTER MILKING 


The Roll-O-Measure is more than a de 
vice for measuring milk. It provides a 
large vacuum reserve close to the udder 
for better and faster milking. The milk is 
not elevated while the cow is being milked 
The operator sees exactly how much milk 
each cow produces at every milking 
Bloody milk or milk from fresh cows is 
kept out of the line 
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Pipeline Milking and Cleaning-In-Place! 


/ 


ND Note to Breed and D.H.I.A. Officials 


j Chore-Boy has incorporated in the new Roll-O-Measure features 

~~ suggested by Breed and D.H.1.A. officials, for greater accuracy 

of measuring and obtaining butterfat samples. We will be pleased 

yy, to loan government or state officials Roll-O-Measure Units, on 

| which they may run their own tests, to determine if official approv- 

I al of this method for breed and D.H.1A. testing should be given. 

The company now guarantees laboratory precision and accuracy 
of calibrations within 2% of actual weight 


GUARANTEED ACCURACY 


The original Roll-O- Measure was designed 
to be hung on a scale when exact weight 
of milk was desired. The glass sphere did 
have weight markings for convenience of 
the operator, to give a quick and close 
total of each cow’s production, but accu- 
racy was not guaranteed. This method 
proved so useful that many people sug- 
gested that use of a scale could be elimi- 
nated by more accurate markings or 
graduations. A method has now been 
developed so that each sphere is individ- 
ually calibrated and accuracy can be 
guaranteed to within 2% of actual weight. 
Weight markings are permanently fired 
into the glass 


NO CORNERS, GASKETS OR VALVES 


At the suggestion of sanitarians, gasket, 
coupling and interior tube have been 
eliminated in the New Roll-O-Measure. 
It has no corners, cracks or crevices. 
When properly installed and washed, it 
provides excellent cleaning in-place 


FASTER EMPTYING 


To speed up emptying the sphere of milk, 
a vent hole is now placed in the bottom 
of the sphere. When it is tipped for emp- 
tying, the vent is automatically opened 
so that atmospheric pressure quickly 
empties the glass sphere. 


A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


While the Roll-O-Measure is not essen- 
tial to the operation of a Chore-Boy Pipe- 
line Milking System, the dairyman who 
is interested in increasing production per 
cow and in keeping an accurate day-to- 
day check of his cows will find it a highly 
profitable investment. 





Mail Coupon For Complete Information 


CHORE-BOY MANUFACTURING CO., Cambridge City, Ind. 











HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


ONLY CHORE-BOY CAN GIVE YOU ALL 


THESE NEW IMPROVEMENTS - 


NEW Roll O-Clan RELEASER 


PATENTS GRANTED OR PENDING 











Milk is always visible 
until it enters the bulk 
tank. The entire system 
is cleaned-in-place. The 
glass releaser arm 
swings to wash sink. 


THE ONLY 
SPHERICAL 
GLASS 
RELEASER 


SELF-DRAINING VACUUM 
CONTROL CABINET 


A stainless steel cabinet houses the 
releaser-pulsator, air injector, and 
the self-draining moisture trap. It 
also contains the vacuum controls 
which are sealed against tampering. 


NEW AUTOMATIC 
WASHER 


A turn of the control handles 
the entire washing operation — 
rinsing, the long wash and final 
sanitizing — without attention. 








The pulsation cycle is recorded on 
@ tape. Enables operator to detect 
and correct improper milking. 










“NON-BRIDGING” 
BULK FEED 
STORAGE BIN 


A rotating bottom of 
linked steel prevents 
feed from bridging 
inside bin. Flexible 
auger moves feed 
around corners. 





GRAVITY 
FEEDING 










Automatically 
ougers feed to 
stanchion from inside 
or outside storage bin 


Hoppers hold 80 Ibs 
of feed. A Ya turn of 
hondie releases | |b of feed 


NEW CHORE-BOY LACTORIUM 


A complete 
milking parlor 
— delivered 
directly from 
factory to 
your farm. 
Hos 25 im- 
provements. 

Hundreds 
in use. 
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if other conditions did not change. 
The demand elasticities of other 
products of milk probably lie some- 
where between these extremes.” 

Incidentally, it would be errone- 
ous to attribute all or most of the 
decrease in butter consumption to 
the increased spread in price be- 
tween butter and margarine, It is 
probable that changes in the avail- 
ability, quality, and attractiveness 
of margarine, and the decision of 
many consumers to curtail their 
use of animal fats, had fully as 
much effect as the price factor 

No one can say precisely what 
effect any specified increase in 
price would have upon the total 
demand for milk in all forms. 
From our knowledge of price-con- 
sumption relationships in the past, 
however, it seems reasonable to 
expect a decrease in commercial 
sales of around 5 or 6 per cent if 
retail prices are raised as much as 
10 per cent. 

On an over-all basis, retail prices 
of dairy products are more than 
double the prices that farmers re- 
ceive. Thus an increase of 10 per 
cent in the farm price of milk 
probably would not raise the re- 
tail prices of dairy products more 
than 5 or 6 per cent. Such a rise 
in retail prices could be expected 
to bring a decrease of around 3 
per cent in commercial sales. This 
means that the commercial market 
for milk would be about 3 per cent 
smaller at the higher level of prices. 

On the basis of these estimates, 
the gain in the gross income of 
dairy farmers from a 10 per cent 
rise in the farm price of milk 
might be something like 6 or 7 per 
cent (1.10 x 97 = 1.067). Net in- 
come would be raised slightly more 
due to saving in costs of producing 
the smaller quantity. 

A 10 per cent rise in the cur- 
rent farm value of milk for manu- 
facturing use would be 30 to 35 
cents per 100 pounds. Presumably, 
if the suggested plan were adopted, 
the amount of price increase per 
hundredweight would be about the 
same for all uses of milk and in 
all parts of tae country. A rise of 
30 to 35 cents per hundredweight 
probably would be reflected in re- 
tail price boosts of 5 or 6 cents 
a pound for butter and less than 
1 cent a quart for fluid milk. It 
seems obvious that butter sales 
would suffer more than the sales 
of fluid milk. 

A 10 per cent raise in the farm 
price of milk has been mentioned 
in the foregoing examples only as 
a matter of convenience for easy 
figuring. The committee did not 
suggest any specific goal. This 
would have to be determined by 
Congress, probably in terms of a 
formula, such as a parity income 
formula. 


7. Criticism: 

If the suggestion offered by the 
committee were followed, dairymen 
would receive no benefit until aft- 
er demand caught up with the 
supply at some indefinite future 
time. However, dairymen need im- 
mediate relief and cannot be ex- 
pected to embrace a proposal such 
as this which offers unspecified 
benefits several years hence. 


Comment: 

This is true. In this writer's 
opinion, the prospect of more im- 
mediate gains must be offered if 
the plan is to have any chance of 
adoption. This could be done by 
simply raising the level of dairy 
price supports and at the same 
time putting into effect the sug- 
gested plan (or some other plan). 

Unless some effective check on 
increased production is used, high- 


*Estimates derived from _ information 
in Tech. Bul. 1168, USDA, The Demand 
and Price Structure for Dairy Products. 


er prices for milk would encour- 
age some of our present dairymen 
to produce more and cause many 
farmers to shift from beef and 
other enterprises to dairying. 


8. Criticism: 


Present producers would reap 
an unjustifiable “windfall” in the 
form of arbitrarily created mar- 
ket values of base allotments. New 
producers would have to buy their 
way in at an excessive cost. 
Comment: 

It is true that bases allotted to 
producers as well as the certifi- 
“ates issued to base holders under 
the suggested plan would have 
value. If the assessment on milk 
delivered in excess of base were 
fixed at the rate of $1 a hundred- 
weight — 100 pounds of milk de- 
livered daily for 1 year at the 
base price would bring $365 more 
than a similar quantity of excess 
milk. One could afford to pay well 
for the opportunity of delivering 
a hundredweight of milk per day 
over a period of many years at 
the base price rather than at the 
excess price! 

The fact that such a handsome 
bonus would be tossed into the 
laps of those fortunate enough to 
have been producing milk during 
the specified base period does of- 
fend our sense of fairness. So far, 
I have discovered no practical way 
to avoid this altogether 

It would be more equitable, I 
believe, and also would help to 
minimize the number of hardship 
cases if producers were allowed to 
earn new bases over a period of time, 
than to have the original bases 
continue indefinitely. For example, 
bases might be rotated in the form 
of three-year, five-year, or seven- 
year moving averages, This would 
lessen the amount of “windfall” to 
present producers and give new 
producers an opportunity to work 
their way into the business. 

Such an arrangement would tend 
to lessen the effectiveness of con- 
trol over production but this could 
be offset by a higher rate of as- 
sessment, 

9. Criticism: 

Dairymen who are now enjoying 
the benefits of federal or state 
milk orders might be seriously 
hurt by the adoption of a nation- 
wide production - adjustment plan 
such as this. The director of the 
Dairy Division of U.S.D.A. which 
administers the federal milk or- 
ders is reported to have stated 
recently: “A system of production 
quotas for milk is repugnant to the 
present concept of federal milk 
orders.” 

Dairymen who are now receiving 
relatively high prices (and who al- 
so have high costs) fear that a na- 
tional adjustment plan would tend 
to bring milk prices throughout the 
country to a common level. 


Comment: 

The committee did not foresee 
any conflict between the suggested 
production-adjustment plan and the 
operation of federal or state milk 
orders. 

The Department of Agriculture 
has emphasized the balancing of 
supply and fluid sales as the chief 
consideration in fixing minimum 
prices for Class I milk. It has 
been said that a base plan under 
which dairymen were not allowed 
to establish new bases each year 
would interfere with this policy by 
limiting the supply arbitrarily. 

This is a matter of interpreta- 
tion on which there is room for 
disagreement. It could easily be 
cleared up by a suitable provision 
in the suggested legislation to au- 
thorize the use of a production- 
adjustment plan. 

Present procedures for determin- 

(Continued on page 243) 





GEHL CURE-ALL 


A WRAP-FREE LEAF SAVER 


Exclusive features give you 
more for your machinery dollar 


0 THREE POSITION WHEEL MOUNTS 
— Gehl's Cure-All is balanced at the draw- 
bar for easy one-man hookup. Quick- 
switch wheels offer three positions to suit 
your crop. 


Sw 


2] WRAP-FREE ROLLS — Herringbone 
rubber roll works against machined steel 
roll. Herringbone design eliminates wrap- 
ping. Each tender hay plant is crushed 
gently and evenly. 





ay QUICK-PRES- 
SURE CONTROL-Ad- 
just the tension spring 
to meet your crop 
condition or clean out 
unwanted material 
from between the 
rolls. Flip the handle 
back to re-engage 
the springs. 


No wrapping on the rolls. Fewer 
lost leaves. The Gehl Cure-All 
Hay Conditioner gives you the 
finest hay curing possible. With 
the Gehl, you can cut your crop 
before it reaches half or full bloom 
and still dry it quickly. 


Hay is picked up between the 
herringbone rubber roll and the 
smooth steel roll. Stems are gently 
split from top to bottom by. Gehl’s 
leaf-saving action. Then they’re 
laid back on the field ... stems up, 
leaves down... by the adjustable 
fluffer. You get balanced drying 
for hay that is exceptionally nu- 
tritious. And the Gehl Cure-All 
easily handles 7 ft. mower swath. 


Get the Hay Conditioner that’s 
geared to go in any hay crop... 
gives you the kind of hay that 
helps step up meat and milk pro- 
duction, cuts down feed costs. 


Visit your Gehl dealer next 
time you're in town. Get complete 
information on the Cure-All Hay 
Conditioner. Or, if you prefer, 
mail the coupon below. 

4-61R2 
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Dept. DC-26-4, West Bend, Wisconsin 
Please send me full information on the Gehl 


r 
i GEHL BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 
i 
i 
' 
: Cure-All Hay Conditioner. 
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Shift to any speed on the go...up or down! Ford Select-O- 
Speed, greatest helper in the hay field! Change ground speed to meet varying 
crop conditions with a simple “twist of the wrist”— no stopping — and all the 
time maintain proper PTO speed. Mow cleaner — rake better windrows — 
produce straight, well-packed bales. Select-O-Speed has independent PTO plus 
6 ground speeds of 4 m.p.h. or less. Best PTO advantage yet for hay tools! 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


250 HAY BALER 


Bales up to 10 tons an hour! 


Barn-filling capacity to meet hurried haying season demands. Up 
to 7 bales per minute means extra loads that save hay crops...makes 
local custom work profitable. 


Ask an owner how a Ford 250 performs...typical replies: “Over 
20,000 bales without repairs.” “Baled all summer — missed tying only 15 
or 20 bales.” “More than 2,000 bales without a miss.” 


Gentie handling reduces leaf loss—From the easy touch of the 
wide pick up to stay-tied knots of Ford’s straight bales, hay is handled 
gently to save more leaves and feed value. Sweep fork feed helps deliver 
hay to the chamber with gentle, capacity-boosting action that accounts 
for more bales. But there’s more... 


Tie ‘em as you like ‘em — Choose a twine or wire tie model. Either 
way, Ford Bales stay tied ...exclusive Ford twine knotters are equipped 
with stainless steel bill hooks for extra long life! Ford wire twisters have 
fewer moving parts to wear or adjust. 


Here's more reasons why the Ford 250 baler became so popular: 
Fewer parts to wear...fewer adjustments...many sealed-for-life bearings. 
Flywheel slip clutch protects this baler, permits faster continuous baling. 
Free floating, power driven pick up for uniform feeding in heavy or 
light windrows. Carries enough twine for up to 1000 bales. 


Priced for low baling cost-— Built to high quality standards... 
used on thousands of farms. PTO or 17 h.p. engine models. Ask your 
dealer about Pay-As-You-Farm credit plans with up to 4 crop years to 
pay...as little as 4 down. Try a Ford 250 on your farm, soon! 


SEE YOUR NEARBY 


TRACTOR AND IMPLEMENT DEALER 
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Ford 150 hay baler—The answer to a real need...a new 
practical size baler for smaller hay crops. Low in cost, yet rugged in 
design —includes many of the farm proved features found in other 
Ford balers. Plenty of capacity for hurried “beat-the-weather” baling. 
Bales up to 8 tons of hay per hour! And it’s compact— perfect for 
sharp turns in tight places. 


> 


Ford rear mounted mower-—Fast haying pays. Get a 
good start with a Ford. The 8-foot model will mow nearly 6 acres 
per hour. There are 6- and 7-foot models available, too! All are 
designed for narrow or wide tractor wheel spacings. They're full 
adjustable, have high lift...also safety releases. You'll like the 
easy 3-point hitch, smooth V-belt drive. 


Ford hay conditioner —Expect to bale a day earlier... 
count on cutting the curing time 50%! Two steel, channeled rolls 
crimp—they don’t crush. Hay is fluffer with more stems exposed 
to cure with leaves attached. Adjusts to 14-inch ground clearance. 
Rolls release fast for safety. Models to semi-mount with Ford 
mower or full trailing to fit any PTO tractor drawbar. 


Ford mounted side delivery rake —Handy pick-up- 
and-go rake for faster haying! This one “rides” to the field fast 
...can be quickly raised over obstructions to prevent damage when 
raking...can be backed into tight spots without jack-knifing. 
Eight-foot raking width allows 4 acres per hour capacity. And you 
save more leaves with less hay movement from swath to windrow. 
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ing the blended or uniform prices 
under marketing orders would be 
continued. These prices would be 
paid only for the milk delivered by 
each producer within the limit of 
his base or certificates. Milk de- 
livered in excess of the base quan- 
tity would be subject to the pre- 
scribed assessment just as the ex- 
cess milk delivered by all other 
dairymen would be. 

If the plan worked out as in- 
tended, however, prices _signifi- 
cantly higher than present blend- 
ed or uniform prices would be 
paid for the base milk. 

The belief that a national plan 
for production adjustment, such as 
the one suggested, would tend to 
bring milk prices throughout the 
country to a common level is er- 
roneous. 

In my opinion, one of the most 
commendable features of the sug- 
gested plan is that it completely 
avoids either price fixing or the 
freezing of production in the exist- 
ing pattern. Prices in all areas 
would continue to be determined 
by federal orders, state orders, or 
collective bargaining. 

So far as I can see, there is on- 
ly one way in which the suggested 
plan might narrow the range of 
prices between Minnesota or Wis- 
consin and Connecticut or Florida. 
By raising the general level of 
prices, the plan would tend to 
lessen the pressure for excessive 
premiums over the manufacturing 
value of milk in certain market 
milk areas. Such a result should 
disappoint no one. 


10. Criticism: 

The provision for unlimited trans- 
fer of bases and certificates might 
bring undesirable results. It would 
give milk dealers, feed manufac- 
turers, and speculators an oppor- 
tunity to gain control of milk sup- 
plies without owning the farms or 
the cows. Producers in the high- 
price areas might buy up bases 
from low-price areas and thereby 
cause undesirable shifts in produc- 
tion from one region to another. 

Conversely, producers or plant 
operators in distant low-price areas 
might buy up bases in high-price 
areas and thereby displace nearby 
producers in supplying certain 
markets. 


Comment: 

The committee felt that it would 
be desirable to have an active 
market in bases and certificates 
so that anyone desiring to buy or 
sell could do so promptly and at a 
fair market price. They also felt 
that the production - adjustment 
plan should not interfere with de- 
sirable shifts in production in re- 
sponse to different rates of market 
growth, changes in transportation, 
types of farming, and the like. 

The committee did not anticipate 
the occurrence of serious abuses 
through purchase of bases to mon- 
opolize milk supplies. Experience 
in fluid markets with year-around 
bases or quotas support our view. 
Presumably no one would buy up 
bases or certificates unless he 
could foresee the possibility of us- 
ing or selling them at a profit. It 
does not seem likely that such pos- 
sibilities would exist unless the 
bases and certificates were under- 
priced. In that case, speculative 
purchases would help to establish 
more realistic values. 

It would be a simple matter, 
however, to place some reasonable 
limits on the transfer of bases, and 
to give the administrative agency 
authority to regulate such trans- 
fers. If that were done, the ad- 
ministrative agency should also 
be given authority to buy and 
sell bases and certificates so as 
to maintain a continuous market 
for them. 
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12. Criticism: 

Our dairy surpluses have played 
an important role in improving the 
diets of millions of underprivi- 
ledged people in the United States 
and abroad. They are an essential 
part of the Food for Peace or 
Food for Freedom program. The 
adoption of any production-adjust- 
ment plan that would wipe out 
these surpluses would be contrary 
to the national interest. 


Comment: 

Food for relief and food for 
peace programs on a more limited 
scale would be entirely compatible 
with the suggested plan of produc- 
tion adjustment for milk. The logi- 
cal procedure would be for the ad- 
ministrative agency to consider the 
government demand for dairy prod- 
ucts for relief and other purposes 
along with the commercial de- 
mand, in estimating the total quan- 
tity that can be marketed during 
a given period at prices acceptable 
to farmers. 


Summary .. . 


Of the several problems or criti- 
cisms of the suggested plan for 
milk production adjustment that 
have been analyzed here, the fol- 
lowing appear to be most serious: 

1. The difficulties and cost of 
administration. 

The probable cost would be 
small in relation to the benefits 
offered to dairymen. Nevertheless 
it would constitute an additional 
burden on the economy which 
might not be offset fully by less 
wasteful use of resources in the 
production and disposal of milk. 

2. The adverse effect upon the 
consumption of milk and milk 
products. 

Even though greater income 
could be realized from the produc- 
tion and sale of a somewhat smal- 
ler quantity of milk, the conse- 
quent reduction in per capita use 
of dairy products would be regret- 
table. If the plan were adopted, 
efforts should be made to mini- 
mize this problem through in- 
creased promotion and by expand- 
ed distribution of milk to school 
children and low income families. 

3. The “windfall” to present pro- 
ducers through partial capitaliza- 
tion of expected future income, in 
higher prices of dairy farms and 
in the market value of base allot- 
ments. 

These capitalized values would 
constitute additional burdens for 
those who enter the business later, 
absorbing a considerable part of 
the higher income afforded by the 
production-adjustment program. 

4. The probable tendency for 
base allotments to interfere to 
some extent with desirable shifts 
in milk production from one re- 
gion to another. 

Although transferable bases would 
facilitate production shifts among 
farms within limited areas, there 
might be some interference with 
regional changes to accommodate 
different rates of market growth, 
changes in types of farming, and 
the like. 


If well administered, the plan 
under consideration undoubtedly 
could serve the intended purpose 
of providing somewhat higher in- 
comes to dairy farmers. It might 
also reduce the amount of public 
expenditure for dairy price sup- 
ports and surplus disposal. 

Whether the difficulties involved 
are likely to be so great as to 
nullify these benefits is a question 
that cannot be determined easily 
or with certainty. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that the foregoing statement 
will be helpful to dairymen and 
others in reaching sound conclu- 
sions on this important issue. 

THE END 
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The COST of a glass of milk 


This study shows that it costs 12 cents for a cafeteria 
to serve a glass of milk. Added services increase the cost. 


by D. D. MacPherson 


W: AT makes up the price of 

j f 1 glass of n ilk bought at 

a restaurant, cafeteria, or 
Ju 


survey 


in January 


snack bar? st about everything 

say agricultural marketing service They 
economists including service you 

get, season of year, and weather delivered. 
Marketing researchers made a 


of milk costs in eight em- 
ployee eating places—in one office 
building—during a two-week period 
1959 

found the milk itself 
the cafeteria about 7 cents a glass, 


Labor costs in the cafeteria add- 


ed another 3 cents. 


cost 
busboys, 
and managers. 

The cost of a clean glass 


Some of this 
was the direct cost of preparing 
and displaying the milk. Part of 
it was the cost of indirect labor- 
the work of cashiers, bookkeepers, 
waitresses, supervisors, 
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Men like these feed Pioneer to milk-out the 
genetic capacity they've bred into their herd 


... Switch to Pioneer feeds and find out how 


good your herd really is 


Through selection, improved sires or artificial in- 
semination, you no doubt have bred-up your herd 
potential the past few years. Your cows do have 
tremendous milk-out capacity. But has your feed- 
ing program kept pace with your breeding pro- 
gram? It’s entirely that you are not 
getting all the milk you should from the cows 
you own 


x asi ble 


Switch to Pioneer feeds and find out how good 
your herd really is. A cow’s digestive system is 
built to handle Pioneer's roughage-like texture. 
You can feed Pioneer at any required level without 
fear of burn-out . insuring maximum produc- 
tion, longevity, and a healthy herd. There’s more 
milk in a bag of Pioneer... Pioneer is made of 
active milk-making ingredients 

Here’s proof that Pioneer gets the job done. 
Pioneer is fed to more class leaders ...in every 


breed . than any other manufactured feed. 
Pioneer is fed to 53° of the Holstein, 41% of the 
Jersey, 38 of the Guernsey, 29% of the Brown 


of the Ayrshire class leaders in the 
of the United States where Pioneer 


Swiss, and 45 
Eastern half 
is sold 


The herd averages shown at right offer additional 
proof that Pioneer feed milks out the genetic 
capacity that modern breeding puts into a herd. 
The next step for you to take is to find out more 
about Pioneer Dairy Feeds! 


PIONEER 


RED COMB PIONEER MILLS, INC. 
141 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Illinois 
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RESULTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 





Spotted Ayre Farm Ayrshires 38 Hd. 
Frankenmuth, Michigan 11,4928M 4808F 
Alvin E. Frahm, Owner 





Welcome In Farm, 

Dr. J. W. McKitrick & Sons 
Dublin, Ohio 
John L. McKitrick, D.V.M., Owner 


Brown Swiss 49 Hd. 
365D 19,1308M 8498F 





Jerseys 34 Hd. 


Happy Valley Farm 
2X 9677M SI5F 


Harrodsburg, Ky. 
Thomas H. White, Jr., Mgr. 





Kingstead Farms Holsteins 64 Hd. 





Clarksburg, Maryland 2X 18,3598M 665#F 
Leslie King, Owner 
Mooseheart Farms Holsteins 80 Hd. 


Mooseheart, III. 2X 15,3478M S9lAF 


Delbert Kiusendurf, Mgr. 





John Plain Farm 
Cary, til. 
Dean Spessard, Mgr 


Guern: 48 Hd. 
2X 305D 10,3318M 514#F 














MAIL THE COUPON for free Dairy Record Book — 


Red Comb Pioneer Mills, Inc. Dept. HD-3 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me my free Dairy Record Book 


Name 
Address 
Town eosdbunes 


Stote 
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something less than a cent. That's 
the amount the economists assign 
to a single serving of milk. 

Rent, utilities, and taxes are ab- 
sorbed into these main cost com- 
ponents. For instance, the cost of 
providing the clean glass includes 
not only labor, but also the cost of 
water, steam, electricity, and clean- 
ing compounds. 

Since these eating places were 
operated primarily for the benefit 
of the workers in the office build- 
ing, there were no advertising costs. 

But a few other items still went 
into the milk’s cost. There is a 
minute charge for silverware, tray, 
and napkin. You might point out 
that a spoon isn’t used with a glass 
of milk but chances are the cus- 
tomer took one as he went through 
the line. So it is totaled in with 
the rest. Altogether, the cost of 
these direct supplies amounts to .04 
of a cent. 

Indirect supplies for a glass of 
milk are a little more expensive. 
They add up to .19 of a cent. But 
when you look at the list, it is 
easy to see why. There are sup- 
plies for maintenance and cleaning, 
refrigeration, and uniforms for the 
kitchen and serving crews. 

Finally, you have to figure de- 
preciation. That glass won't last 
forever, and it has to be replaced. 
The cost—.07 of a cent per serving. 

When all of the charges are to- 
taled, a glass of milk costs some- 
thing over 11 cents. Now add to 
this a half cent for the net profit, 
and the cashier at the end of the 
cafeteria line collects 12 cents for 
a glass of milk. 

Marketing researchers can, and 
do, make the cost hunt more com- 
plicated than this fairly simple pic- 
ture. They point out that milk also 
may be bought in a half-pint car- 
ton. Then, even though the cost 
of the milk is the same, every oth- 
er cost changes. Labor costs for a 
carton are nearly a cent less (no 
glass to wash). The charge for the 
container is different, too. Instead 
of a spoon, you have the cost of 
two straws. And if it’s a pint in- 
stead of a half-pint, the costs are 
different again. 

Just as easily, the cost of milk 
can be changed by buying it at the 
snack bar where labor costs are at 
a minimum. Or, the bill can go up 
if milk is ordered in a dining room 
where waitresses make life more 
pleasant. 

Add to these variations the cal- 
endar and the weather. They can 
change the costs, too. More people 
eat out of the building in good 
weather than when it’s cold or 
wet. Fewer customers mean higher 
unit costs. 

But despite these many varying 
factors, the cost of milk at the 
snack bar, cafeteria, or dining room 
will remain about the same. It 
isn’t worth the effort to adjust 
prices to every fraction of a cent 
of cost. 

So most of the time the mar- 
keting costs are left to average 
themselves out — and everyone 
is happier. 

The author is an agricultural econo- 
mist in the Marketing Economics Re- 
search Division of A.M.S. This report ap- 


peared in the December 1960 issue of 
Agricultural Marketing. 


Down in Tennessee, there lived 
a man who bragged that his coon 
hound was the best in the world. 

The way that he told it was: 
“All I had to do was to put a 
stretcher the size of the coon I 
wanted out on the back porch and 
the next morning I would find a 
coon lying there. But, one night, 
my wife put an ironing board on 
the back porch and that hound 
hasn't been seen since.” 
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Make choice hay faster! 


Mow 30% faster with McCormick® “pitmanless” mower... 
cut curing time by 50% with IH rubber-roll conditioner 


Mow and crush hay in one fast trip to save time and pre- 
serve feed value. You whiz along whisper-quiet with a 
vibration-free McCormick Balanced Head Mower and 
No. 2A conditioner to cut and condition 50 acres a day. 


Faster knife speed and extra-short knife stroke let you 
cut clean in tough stands at speeds up to 7% mph with 
McCormick Balanced Head Mower. Exclusive 100% 
cutting action eliminates unnecessary knife travel . . . 
cutting edges are always exposed for fast, smooth mow- 
ing. Save greasing time too with only one mid-day stop 


for lubrication. Available in two or three-point Fast- 


Hitch, side-mounted, and trailing models. 

Crush as you mow to cut curing time in half. Rubber 
rolls on the McCormick No. 2A Hay Conditioner save mil- 
lions of rich, tender leaves that crimpers pinch off. . . 
help hay cure te baler-ready condition hours sooner! Ex- 
clusive “cushioned crack-open action” gently cracks each 
stem—along its full length! This compacts pith cells and 
allows drying air to carry away moisture quicker. Flex- 
ing action of tough, truck-tire rubber makes IH rolls self- 
cleaning. And they’re stone-proof too. These grooved rub- 
ber rolls sweep the windrow clean without a separate 
pickup—work almost silently. Cut haying time and boost 
feeding value with a McCormick mower-conditioner team! 


See your IH dealer. He’ll gladly show you revolutionary 
McCormick “pitmanless”” mowers, and the big difference in 
hay conditioners— McCormick rudder rolls! Team up these 
haymaking partners to save time and extra feed value. Stop 
in for all the facts . . . set a date for a field demonstration. 


5,000 dealers backed by 
12 parts depots 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


World’s largest manufacturer of farm equipment 
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~ Bale and load six bales 


a, minute without help 


New bale thrower helps capacity- 
leading McCormick® No. 46 Baler 
save you even more time and labor 


Watch those bales fly into the wagon! Speedy No. 46 Baler with 
new No. 10 Bale Thrower packs, ties, and loads up to 10 tons per 
hour as you drive along. Slow-downs or rest stops for the man you 
used to have on the wagon don’t delay haying any more. And you do 
the whole job all by yourself, right from the tractor seat! 

Watch how easily this outfit ties up to six bales a minute and pops 


them into the wagon. The No. 46 baler is famous for its simple design 
and wide-open free-flowing hayway from windrow to bale. See how 
the windrow floats like a green carpet over the low pickup. Short, 
full-floating auger whisks the hay to the bale chamber door. Three 
packer fingers then spread it evenly across the bale chamber and the 
plunger packs it firmly. Proved McCormick knotters, with fewer 
but huskier parts, put two non-slip ties on each bale. 

Cleated rubber rollers on the No. 10 Bale Thrower take the bale 
as it leaves the chamber and shoot it into the wagon. Bale thrower 
has its own air-cooled engine. Just speed it up to load rear of wagon 

. . Slow it down to load the front... all from the tractor seat. See 
your IH dealer, he’ll demonstrate why so many owners report baling 


13 tons per hour! 
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Mow and condition in one haysaving trip Custom-size No. 56 bales 15 tons per hour 
Cut 30% faster with vibration-free McCormick “pitmanless” mower for Commercial hay growers and custom operators like the big, broadbased 
any tractor. Crush as you mow with this McCormick No. 2A Hay Condi- bales, wire or twine tied by the No. 56. It's double windrow size 
tioner. Exclusive rubber rolls gently split stems their full length . . . halve from the 60-inch pickup all the way through the big 15 x 19-inch bale 
curing time to insure against weather damage. chamber to give you extra capacity. Engine or pto drive. 


Your IH dealer has a complete line 
of high-speed McCormick hay tools 
to help you make choice hay faster. 
Stop in .. . look ’em over .*. . make 
a date for a demonstration on your 
farm. And while you’re there, ask 
him about McCormick baler twine 
with full 9,000 feet per Quality- 
Guard carton. It’s longer, stronger, eae at 

costs less to use than so-called INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


“bargain” twines. World’s largest manufacturer of farm equipment 


5,000 dealers backed 
___ by 12 parts depots 

















TOP PRODUCTION 


HIGH LIFETIME 
HEALTH LEVEL 
ESSENTIAL FOR 


From new-born calf through the entire 
productive lifetime of the cow, this 
Coordinated Feed-Health Program builds and maintains 
the good health that results in maximum production 


Does a healthier herd mean higher, 
more uniform milk production? All 
avauable « dence indicates that it 
certainiy does. 

And since men who milk cows 
milk for money, this Coordinated 
Feed-Health Program is important 
to every dairyman because it is easy 
and practical to use and, with good 
herd management, results in getting 
the best production from your cows 
inherent in their breeding. 

Briefly, the Coordinated Feed- 
Health Program provides a common- 
sense schedule for using good 





1.Give the fresh cowa good start. 
At calving, feed a good formula feed 
which will provide 0.1 mg. of AUREO- 
MYCIN per pound of body weight per 
day. Also, place one AUREOMYCIN 


OBLET® in the uterus of the cow to 


prevent infection. If placenta is re- 
tained, repeat with two OBLETS every 
48 hours. Give your cow a good start 
for her heaviest production period. 





4. Keep healthy growth. From 7 
days to 4 months of age, feed a calf 
starter containing 50 gm. of AUREO- 
MYCIN per ton. This will protect 
them against bacterial diarrhea and 
pneumonia, foot rot, and will reduce 
| from respiratory infections. 
s are a problem, the applica- 
tion of malathion will keep your 
calves happier and healthier. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 





formulated feeds and supplements 
containing AUREOMYCIN,® and the 
vaccines and medications essential 
for preventing and treating diseases. 

AUREOMYCIN controls a wide range 
of diseases and was the first anti- 
biotic accepted by the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration for con- 
tinuous feeding to lactating dairy 
cows. Laboratory tests and farm use 
have shown no residues in milk when 
fed as directed. 

Cyanamid Animal Health prod- 
ucts have long been known for their 
quality and effectiveness. 






é ia 
2. Protect your new-born calf. 
From new-born to 3 days, the colos- 
trum milk is the calf’s best friend. 
To prevent or treat calf scours or 
pneumonia, the calf should receive 
one AUREOMYCIN OBLET 1 to 3 hours 
after birth. This is good routine 
practice. The use of a balling gun 
facilitates administration of the 
OBLET as shown in illustration above. 


5. Establish mastitis control pro- 
gram. Have your veterinarian test 
entire milking herd and vaccinate 
against staph mastitis and Staphy- 
lococcus Aureus Toxoid (Slanetz 
Strain). At 4 to 6 months, vaccinate 
for brucellosis and with LeBac® for 
leptospirosis. Use a calf grower 
which will provide 70 mg. of AUREO- 
MYCIN per calf per day. 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containing 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result 
of years of research and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State Gov- 


nmenta. 


Always read the labels and 


carefully follow directions for use. 





Together—AUREOMYCIN in formu- 
lated feeds and Cyanamid Animal 
Health Products can mean a health- 
ier herd and bigger milk checks 
for you. 

Take time to read the brief steps 
in the program. Then discuss it with 
your feed man. Your feed man has a 
free special folder for you which 
explains the program in detail. Ask 
him for it, or write American Cyana- 
mid Company, Agricultural Division, 
N. Y. 20, N. Y. @AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 





3. Building quality herd replace- 
ments. The quality of the cows in 
your future milking herd depends on 
the quality of the calves you raise. 
It is important to start at the begin- 
ning. From 4 to 45 days of age, use 
a milk replacer with 50 gm. of 
AUREOMYCIN per ton. You prevent 
bacterial diarrhea, increase rate of 
growth, and raise vigorous calves. 


. eek.’ 

6. Feed for top milk production. 
Use a good dairy feed or es 
which will provide 0.1 mg. of AUREO- 
MYCIN per pound of body weight per 
day. AUREOMYCIN helps —- your 
cows free of visible and invisible dis- 
eases which decrease production. 
Good health lets them produce to the 
full extent of their bred-in at 
Result: more income per cow 


COORDINATED 


FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAM 
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A standard 
farm numbering 
system 


. is needed in rural areas to 
aid fire departments and facili- 
tate delivery of merchandise and 
services from local merchants. 


by Ralph Bowen 


HE first to use numbers to 
identify farms was the Rural 
Free Delivery (R.F.D.) with 
route and box numbers. This is a 
satisfactory way to reach the farm 
by mail. However, it is a very un- 
satisfactory way to locate the farm 
for delivery of material or service. 

Many townships and county groups 
have discovered the need for a sim- 
ple and satisfactory method of di- 
recting fire departments to the 
farm in case of fire. Various sys- 
tems have been devised by indi- 
vidual groups to serve their own 
needs. These numbers are of little 
or no use to others who do not 
have the key maps. 

A number of years ago, the folks 
at the Wisconsin Electric Power 
Company sensed the need and ad- 
visability of a good numbering sys- 
tem and in searching for a practi- 
cal solution, developed the present 
system. It has worked very well 
in the strictly rural areas. The 
value of the system increases as it 
is adapted for other purposes and 
the location maps are widely dis- 
tributed for use by fire depart- 
ments, delivery by merchants, etc. 

Roy Babcock, who was chairman 
of the Town Board of Sugar Creek 
of Walworth County for 23 years, 
decided they needed a numbering 
system for the benefit of the fire 
department at Elkhorn, Wis., which 
serves the three townships of Ge- 
neva, Lafayette, and Sugar Creek. 

In checking with the utility peo- 
ple of Whitewater, Babcock learned 
this system tied in with the sec- 
tion numbers and he thought it 
appeared basically sound. 

He proceeded to sell this system 
for general use in his own and 
neighboring townships. 

The farm number “152” shown 
in the accompanying picture and 


The author is a farm electrification 
engineer with the Wisconsin Electric 
Power Company, Racine 
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METAL PLATES are bolted to a 
steel fence post and placed near 
driveway entrance of farm. Plates 
are visible from both directions. 


map, is located in Section 15, Town 
of Sugar Creek, Walworth County, 
Wisconsin. 

The first two digits in the cus- 
tomer’s number represent the sec- 
tion number. So this will not be 
confusing, 01 is used for section 
number 1 and 02 for section num- 
ber 2, and so on. When the sec- 
tion number has two digits, as 12, 
13, and 14, no zero is used. 

The policy has been established 
of starting to number in the upper 
right hand corner of the town- 
ship and numbering sections coun- 
ter-clockwise. If new places are 
added after the system is set up, 
their number has an A, B, or C 
added to the number which pre- 
cedes this location. 

When small towns develop, this 
system is replaced by the standard 
city street and address numbering 
system. It is easy to see that there 
will be variations and problems with 
this or any other system because 
of crooked roads and irregular sec- 
tions. However, in all cases, these 
problems have been worked out 
satisfactorily. 


Simple .. . 

To locate customer number 152, 
Sugar Creek, is much easier with 
this method than to explain that 
the customer lives on the town 
road one-half mile west of County 
Trunk H on the south side of the 
first road south of Tibbits, 

Babcock explains that they pur- 
chased the numbers from the State 
Prison. He recommends buying 
quality numbering plates that will 
last many years. The job of install- 
ing the numbers has required more 
time than they had originally an- 
ticipated, but they are well pleased 
with the numbering system because 
it ties in with regular section num- 
bers with which they are already 
familiar. 
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TOWNSHIP MAP showing a portion of the 24 sections clearly 
marked. Farm 152 (Sugar Creek Township) is located in section 15. 
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Midwest Farmers Produce 
129 Bushels of Corn Per Acre... 
Outstanding Pastureland with 
Armour Vertagreen 
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Bernard Pluester of Hardin, Illinois says, ‘I farm 149 acres, and 
on a farm of this size every acre must produce its very best. This 
spring, I followed the soil recommendations of the Armour 
laboratory, and plowed down 500 Ib. of Armour Vertagreen 
10-10-10 on my corn ground. Even though this year was drier 
than last, my corn averaged 129% bushels to the acre, a profit- 
able increase over the year before. The corn acreage on my farm 
has been in continuous corn for the last 15 years so to keep up 
the fertility, I intend to follow my Armour fertilizer program. 
It takes a lot of corn to feed my hogs, cattle and chickens, that’s 
why I will continue to use Vertagreen for maximum production 
at the lowest cost per bushel.” 


WORTH MORE BECAUSE IT DOES MORE! 


Vainey Fox of Ellington, 
Missouri says, “I have 52 
acres of pastureland, and 
have been using Armour 
Vertagreen on it. Though 
there was very little rain 
this summer, I had grass 
6 to 8 inches tall during 
October, and have been 
told that I have the best 
pastures in my community. 
I owe this to the fact that 
I have been using Armour 
Vertagreen.” 

Everywhere, top growers 
join in praising Armour 
Vertagreen, the complete, premium fertilizer that gives crops 
the vital nutrients they need to come up to their best potential. 
Farmers like Mr. Pluester and Mr. Fox know that “‘it isn’t how 
little a fertilizer costs, but how much it does that counts.” Try 
Vertagreen yourself, and let your own increased yields and 
profits prove to you that Armour Vertagreen is worth more 
because it does more! 


1AM HJR 


There’s An Armour 
BG CROP Fertilizer For Every 
Growing Need 


Vertagreen 


) FERTILIZERS 





ARMOUR AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Top quality materials and the 
advanced design of Louden 
Herringbone Stalls mean depend- 
able day in, day out service for 
20, 25... even 30 years or more. 

You see, Louden Herringbone 
Stalls are made from hi-carbon 
steel tubing, heavily galvanized 
or silver gray enameled for lasting 
appearance and protection. And 
they’re very easy to keep clean. 

Louden Herringbone Stalls are 
designed and equipped for top 
efficiency in milk production. You 
can milk faster than with any 
other type of milking parlor stall 


. and eliminate all heavy lift- 
ing and lugging as well. Auto- 
matic feeders with conveniently 
located cable pulls — you to 


accurately meter feed to each 
cow ... according to her needs. 
Any type of gravity, manual, or 
auger feeding arrangements can 
be used. 

Regardless of the size of your 
herd, you can benefit from 
Louden Herringbone Stalls. Our 
Agricultural Engineering Depart- 
ment will be glad to help you plan 
your milking parlor . . . there is 
no obligation. 
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The milk tester... 
makes the difference 


Maybe it's old-fashioned, but here 
is a man and wife who insist on do- 
ing more than is expected of them, 


by Calvin G. Wettstein 


S YOU visit with dairymen in 
A western part of Hunterdon 
County, one of New Jersey’s 
leading dairy sections, the name 
George Kennedy has a habit of 
popping up in conversation. 

George is the DHIA supervisor, 
or “tester,” for unit no. 3 of the 
Hunterdon County testing program. 
He tests nearly 1,100 cows in 29 
herds on standard DHIA and 432 
cows in 15 Owner-Sampler herds. 

What kind of a man is this 
George Kennedy? Just what places 
him up on this pedestal in the eyes 
of dairymen in his DHIA unit? 

To be sure, in George they have 
a very able tester and a person- 
able fellow. He is a man with over 
30 years of testing experience plus 
many years of working with cows 
in other ways. 

He not only takes samples, re- 
cords milk weights, runs the fat 
tests, completes the various forms, 
and maintains the herd record book; 
he seems to do much more. And, 
this “much more” (this extra serv- 
ice beyond the normal routine of 
a tester) sets George Kennedy in 
a class by himself. 

I arranged to meet George one 
morning after breakfast. He had 
just finished taking milk samples 
and weights in a Guernsey herd 
and was on his way to return a 
herd book to Bill Kinney of West 
Portal. The Kinney herd had been 
tested a few days earlier. 

Kinney, who operates a 60-cow 
Holstein herd and some 200 acres 
of productive farm land, looks for- 
ward eagerly to George's visits. 


How the records help .. . 


As we sat in the Kinney living 
room going over the herd book, Bill 
and George covered a variety of 
subjects. 

General herd progress was point- 
ed out. The milk yield seemed to 
be up some over last year at the 
same time. Incidentally, the herd 
in 1958 averaged 12,330 pounds milk 
and 454 pounds fat. 

Going over individual cow rec- 
ords, the two men discussed the 
merits of the cows in the herd, 
commenting on which cows should 
be considered for dams of future 
herd replacements. The sires Bill 
uses through his local breeding co- 
operative are often discussed. 

George has the opportunity of 
being one of the first to see many 
daughters of a sire resulting from 
artificial service. He can get an 
“early line” on some of these sires. 

All types of information can be 
found in Bill Kinney’s DHIA book. 
Observations on abnormal weather 
conditions are recorded. In going 
back over records such information 
can be most helpful in explaining 
drops in production, abnormal tests, 
and other fluctuations. 

In fact, Margin Stout of Pitts- 
town, another unit no. 3 member, 
states that just about anything 


George Kennedy is told or sees 
of relevance to production is re- 
corded in the herd book. 

George also helps Bill Kinney in 


The author is assistant agricultural 
agent in Hunterdon County, New Jersey. 


registering his Holsteins. He was 
instrumental in getting Bill to use 
a special naming system. The pre- 
fix, Claubill, combines the names 
of Bill and his wife. The second 
name identifies the sire, and the 
third begins with a letter which 
identifies the year calf was born. 


Other management aids . . 


After filing a few registration 
papers just received from Holstein 
headquarters, we moved out to the 
barn and into the milk house 
George and Bill went to a visual 
card file that hung on the wall. It 
includes a card for each animal in 
the herd. The card on a cow gives 
all the vital statistics in simple 
form. Probably the most important 
data are the breeding dates, preg- 
nancy checks, and due dates. 

From the due dates, George com- 
piles a monthly lis: of cows that 
should be dry inorder to give them 
60-day rest periods before next 
freshening. The list is posted in 
the milk house where it can be 
seen by all concerned. 

Another set of records with which 
George helps is the calf book. This 
book is distributed by the state 
DHIA. In it the birth of every calf, 
its name if kept to be raised, sire, 
dam, and vaccination date can be 
entered. 

Moving on out to the barn, George 
produced a sheet of white paper 
which listed all milking animals. A 
daily grain allowance was given for 
each cow on the basis of her most 
recent production and fat test. This 
was tacked to the grain cart. Grain 
is fed at a 1:4 grain to milk ratio 

The grain schedule is just an- 
other one of this tester’s services 

All books on George’s circuit are 
painstakingly kept up-to-date and 
complete. And here we must give 
much credit to George’s wife. All 
tests are run at home in a smal! 
lab attached to the house. 

Kennedy-kept records are char- 
acterized by their neatness, clari- 
ty, and completeness. 

George feels very strongly about 
the value of production testing for 
dairymen. He considers it not just 
a job, not just a way of life. He 
considers it a service and that he 
should perform this service for his 
dairymen’s benefit. 


Proud of his unit... 


Yes, and he is proud of “his” 
dairymen, with good reason. Last 
year his unit, all breeds, averaged 
10,540 pounds milk and 410 pounds 
fat on standard DHIA. That's quite 
a level! He had two herds over 
13,000 pounds of milk and 500 
pounds of fat. 

The one herd, owned by Karl 
Nielsen, Pittstown, was the all-time 
high Hunterdon herd in milk with 
13,765 pounds average yield. The 
other, owned by Margin Stout, was 
all-time high county fat herd with 
a 527-pound average. 

Certainly, the Bill Kinneys, the 
Karl Nielsens, and the Margin 
Stouts are grateful to have a test- 
er like George Kennedy. To them 
. . . George makes the difference. 
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with the potent antibiotic 
help of Terramycin* Tablets 
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When colostrum is gone, best way to supply disease-fighting 
protection is to use a broad-spectrum antibiotic like Terra- 
mycin. Use Terramycin A/D Scours Tablets. 


[hey help prevent or treat: 
SCOURS (bacterial diarrhea, three-day scours, white 
scours) 
RESPIRATORY DISEASES 
MIXED BACTERIAL INFECTIONS 


(due to Terramycin-susceptible organisms) 


Your calves get large quantities of the vitamins they need 
most when they're just born or sick: 


> 
Colostrum doesn C VITAMIN A-—helps prevent stunted growth, loss of 


appetite and lowered resistance to infections 
VITAMIN D-—aids in the assimilation and utilization 


protect her of calcium and phosphorus—so necessary for strong, 
normal bone development 
NIACINAMIDE-—needed in early life until rumen starts 
ver long normal function—helps prevent loss of appetite, vomit- 
y eee ing, slow growth, diarrhea, and dull coat 
Give them Terramycin Tablets right after birth to pick up 
where the protection of colostrum leaves off. 










Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Science for the world’s well-being® 





*Brand of oxytetracycline HCl—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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proven on thousands of farms 
under all conditions assures a payoff in time and 
labor savings when you invest in a Badger. This high- 
quality, big-capacity, rugged machine digs out and fluffs 


Complete reliability 


up silage from virtually any silo built. But in addition, 
Badger dealers offer you free professional plans assist- 
ance, and unequalled service in providing and installing 


all the equipment needed for a fully-automated feedlot. 
for information. 


BUY EARLY 
AND SAVE 


this spring 


See your dealer, or write 


There's a big cash saving if you 
order now for later delivery and 
installation — and if you have the 
cash to buy outright, your money 
will earn you a substantial divi- 


dend! Ask your Badger Dealer 
about this plan that rewards you 
for buying early and the 





earlier you buy, the more you save. 


ask the man who owns a BADGER BARN CLEANER 


From the all spur-gear transmission to the 
rugged, forged-link chain, every part of a 





send for 


booklet thot tells you 


this new 


hew to meke end Badger is carefully made to deliver peak 
feed Lew Molature performance day-in and day-out for years 
Grass Silage. It's free to save your pocketbook while saving 


your back! A size for every barn, 
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Cull, cull, cull! 


(Continued from page 225) 


What's critical here? 

Father: Roughage . . . hay. 

Why? 

Father: It’s the heart of any 
good feeding program. Cows can't 
make milk on mature, woody hay. 
It isn’t digestible, they won't eat 
enough of it. 


I notice your hay is “soft.” When 
do you cut it? 
Father: About May 15. 


At what stage of maturity is 
the hay? 

Father: It’s just in the bud stage. 
We condition and bale. We have a 
slatted floor air drier up in the 
mow. We don’t use it all the time, 
though, just when we need it. 

What kind of silage do you put 


up? 
Father: It’s all corn silage. We 
give our cows all the corn silage 


they will eat and all the hay they 
will clean up afterwards. 


How about 
What is it? 

Son: I'll answer that. 
time we have been using 
parts of corn, oats, barley, and 32 
per cent protein supplement, that 
figures up to somewhere around 
14 per cent protein. 

At what rate is that fed? 

Son: About 1 to 4 or maybe a 
little under. We don’t hold to a 
hard-and-fast ratio of grain to 
milk. It depends a great deal on 
the condition of the cow and what 
she is capable of doing during the 
lactation. 


How high have you gone in feed- 
ing grain? 

Son: We have gone as high as 
30 pounds a day but this was for 
a cow that made a _ 1,000-pound 
record. She was milking well over 
100 pounds a day at the time. 


your grain ration? 


For some 
equal 


You have cows producing 700 to 
800 pounds of fat. About how high 
are you feeding those? 

Son: Right now in the milking 
parlor they are getting about 20 
pounds a cow. 


I notice you're using orchard 
grass. Do you prefer it? 

Father: Yes, because it’s more 
adaptable to this area than any of 
the other grasses. It does get 
pretty mature, however, unless you 
get on the field early and get that 
first cutting off in time. 


Do you feed a mineral mixture? 

Son: Yes, we have a special 
mineral mixture recommended by 
our veterinarian. In addition, we 
feed trace mineral salt. 


Do you ever have a cow go off- 
feed? 

Son: Yes, sir, occasionally. 

How do you handle her? 

Son: Well, we cut her feed down 
and try to bring her back gradu- 
ally. If she doesn't clean up her 
grain, we'll cut her right back to 
practically nothing on her grain 
and start all over again. 


Do you have any special prob- 
lems in summer feeding? 

Son: You bet we do. Dad has 
a good way of putting it. He says 
that up in the northern states they 
generally have one winter. He fig- 
ures that down here in Virginia we 
have two winters, one of those win- 
ters occurs in the summertime 
when many dairymen figure there 
was plenty of grazing out in the 
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pasture. Actually, there wasn’t any 
feed out there. That’s when people 
should be feeding their cows. Dad 
has always fed the cows well 
through the summer. I’m doing the 
same thing. I think it is the big 
factor in the production we have. 

Father: We in the South have a 
tendency to think because there's 
grass in the pasture the cows will 
eat it. But they won't when the 
temperature gets up around 90 de- 
grees. They won't go out and graze 
like they should. 


What do you do in midsummer? 

Father: For the past several 
years we fed silage or hay con- 
tinuously. 


Do you ever feed both? 


Father: Well, we might feed both 
but if we have silage on tap, if the 
silo is uncovered, we will feed both 
silage and hay. If the silo is 
sealed over, we may feed only hay 
for awhile. 


Obviously, you couldn’t get this 
much milk out of your herd even 
with your severe culling and excel- 
lent feed if the capacity to produce 
wasn’t bred into the herd. Will 
you trace the breeding of the 
herd briefly? 

Father: Since we haven't brought 
a female into the herd since 1920, 
credit must go to the bulls we have 
used. Our first purebred bull was 
purchased in 1925. He was VPI 
Ormsby Buckeye DeKol. We fol- 
lowed him with a son out of one 
of our better cows and he, in turn, 
was followed by a grandson. 

In the early 1930’s we bought a 
bull out of the Frank Walker herd 
here in Virginia. He did well by 
us so we followed him with his son 
out of a daughter of the old Buck- 
eye bull. We have followed this 
practice over the years when a bull 
proves out for us. We believe we 
do not inbreed too much this way; 
neither do we outcross too much. 

After the Walker breeding we 
used a few US.D.A. bulls from 
Beltsville and they maintained our 
production level. Of course, we 
have used young bulls of our own 
breeding from time to time down 
through the years. Our present 
senior herd sire is a Winterthur 
bull, Winterthur Excel Alpha Inkle. 

Is he proven? 

Son: Yes, sir. He’s 8 years old 
and a Gold Medal Proven Sire. He 
has 10 daughters with 11 records 
that average 17,947 pounds of milk, 
3.68 test, and 660 fat. The dams, 
with 28 records, average 16,135 
milk, 3.97 test, and 640 pounds but- 
terfat. His 16 classified daughters 
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MENT MOVE: 


Just back your tractor into hitching position one 
minute, and you’re off to the field the next! It’s that 
fast, that simple—with the one-man, minute-mount 
Massey-Ferguson 31 Mower. And that’s only the be- 
ginning! There’s more speed and efficiency built into 


this mower than any tool you own! For instance, it - 


quickly adjusts to various tractor tread widths. And, 
because it’s fully mounted, you can travel to and 
from the field at top speed, get right through any 
gate, and maneuver into the tightest cor- 





man to vibrate and wear out. And the cutter bar 
operates in any position for clean, fast work on water- 
ways and hillsides. The MF 31 also features an exclu- 
sive variable-speed belt pulley. Lets you change knife 
speed in seconds—without special tools or extra parts! 
You can meet all crop conditions and still maintain 
a lively pace! Your Massey-Ferguson dealer has fast - 
working pull-type and improved pitman models too. 
And every M-F mower is available with easy Time 
Payment Plans. Remember —for 











Dyna-Balance drive. There’s no noisy pit- 


MASSEY | 
RGUSON | 


big-capacity, high-speed mowing at 
its very best, try the MF 31! It’s the 
modern mower for men on the move! 









ners with ease. Meanwhile, you get a fast- | 
er, smoother cutting action with famous 
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Look, Compare. . .Massey-Ferguson Uy World’s Largest Manufacturer of Tractors and Self-Propelled Combines 
See “TODAY ON THE FARM" for the latest farm news, forecasts, music and fun—each Saturday at 7 A.M. on NBC-TV. 
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Fox cuts your toughest crops-— 
with 10% less tractor power 





Here’s why: 





features that add up to important horse- 


power saving Fox spira tting cylinder thot sheors 

tough stalk y ndependent, 2-speed blower 

thot adjusts to both heavy and light crops hinged 

blowe Fox x swings out to give 

nstont access to tting kniv Permits easy blode 
ght in the field 








Only *39"... 
converts any Fox 
to a grinder 


Here's a real bonus for cattle feeders! With exclusive 
recutter screen ny Fox Forage harvester converts 
quickly, easily to an ear corn grinder for only $39". 
Grinds up to 400 bushels of ear corn per hour... 
blows it into your highest bin, all in one operation. 

Easy to install too. Simply swing out the hinged 
Fox blower fasten screen under knife head with 
four bolts . slip portable hopper over feed apron 

and in less than 10 minutes you're ready to go. 
Grinds feed fine or coarse-— screen sizes from % " to 2”. 


*F.0.8. Appleton, Wis 


Once through the field . . . and the steady 
purr of your tractor engine will tell you a Fox 
requires less horsepower than other forage 
harvesters. Why? Because overlapping knives, 
mounted on a spiral cylinder, give the Fox a 
continuous, sharp cutting action. Stalks are 
sheared clean, smooth . . . not batted off at 
the ends as with flywheel choppers. 


Just as important in saving horsepower— 
and fuel—is the Fox independent knife and 
blower action. Knives do only the job they’re 
designed for—cutting forage—while the ad- 
justable, 2-speed blower rifles even the heav- 
iest crop up the spout “a mile-a-minute’’. 


Fox holds its cutting precision, too. The 
heavy all-welded steel case supports tapered 
roller bearings at both ends of the cylinder 
shaft . eliminates high-speed flutter .. . 
holds blade alignment so perfect you can slice 
a single sheet of paper with the knives. 


No wonder Fox is labeled ‘the closest 
thing to a custom-made piece of machinery 
in the field today’’. From snout to spout, all 
Fox forage harvesters run smoother . . . last 
longer . . . yet cost very little if any more. For 
full details, see your Fox dealer . . . or clip 
out and mail the coupon below today. 


742 





FOX RIVER TRACTOR Co. 
Dept. 17-41 . Box 469 . Appleton, Wis. 
I'm interested in fuel and power savings. So send me your free 


booklet "23 Reasons Why Fox is the Best Buy” and detailed 
information of the Fox Self-Propelled or Fox Pull-Type 


harvesters. heavy-duty Custom-7 low priced Super-6 
Crop Blowers Forage Boxes 

Nome__. - $= 

Address _— — Town —_ 

Stote | form. ocres [_})! am a student 








Why pay hundreds of dollars more for a separate grinder? 
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average 80.3; 16 classified dams av- 
erage 78.8. 


Mr. Moyer, you have been dairy- 
ing here a long time, how do you 
view the dairy farm situation in 
the South? 

Father: Well, like any other 
area, we have our blessings and 
our problems. We are much more 
fortunate than the dairymen in 
most areas of the North Central 
states in that we do have a much 
more favorable price for milk. We 
have kept our milk supplies pretty 
well in line with sales and, of 
course, this has provided good 
strong markets pricewise. 

On the other hand, our hot 
weather here and the necessity for 
heavy fertilization of our soils is 
offsetting to some degree. 

But on the farm, feed is the 
big item. 

Quality or quantity? 

Father: Quality and quantity. 
You must remember that many of 
our dairymen in the South are new 
to dairying. Many of us don’t have 
generations of dairy husbandry be- 
hind us. We haven't fully come to 
appreciate that difference between 
high-quality roughage and average- 
or poor-quality roughage. We have 
to cut it earlier. We have to keep 
the leaves on it. We have to take 
care of it. 

On the grain side, we simply 
don’t feed our cows enough grain. 
With our price for milk and with 
the capacity to produce that is 
bred into most of our herds through 
artificial breeding, heavier grain 
feeding is definitely an economical 
practice. Here on our own farm 
we have always been pretty heavy 
feeders of grain; yet per pound of 
milk I don’t think that we are ex- 
tremely heavy in feeding. 


No, you are not. Considering the 
price of milk that you have, you 
could very well feed a little more, 
on the average. 

Father: Well, I think you are 
right in that. Charles and I are 
looking at this whole question very 
closely at the present time. 

Another practice rather common 
through the South is that of keep- 
ing too many cows, not culling 
heavy enough. Too many dairymen 
think “cows are cows.” Production 
is measured by the amount of milk 
in the bulk tank, not by the amount 
of milk produced by the individual 
animal. But I guess this is true 
no matter where you go throughout 
the United States. THE END 


Dried hay in 6 hours 


A new technique for drying al- 
falfa hay in the field in approx- 
imately six hours has been devel- 
oped by Michigan State engineers. 

The new process consists of con- 
ditioning hay with a hard crush 
and placing it on black plastic 
strips. Although hay crushing is in 
common use, the use of plastic, 
which serves as a vapor barrier, is 
a new twist. 

When placed between the soil sur- 
face and hay, the plastic keeps evap- 
orating moisture from reaching the 
hay. Also, the black plastic readily 
absorbs heat from the sun and can 
raise the surface temperature by 
40 degrees. 

Studies of this technique indicate 
the short time needed for drying 
alfalfa hay under ideal conditions. 
Hay which is mowed and condi- 
tioned by a hard crush before 10 
a.m. and placed on black plastic 
will be dried to a storable, 20 per 
cent moisture content by 4 p.m. 
the same day. 

—CrRops AND Sols 
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by Joe W. Sicer 


How to select a strain 


Here are some guides to one of the most important decisions an 
egg producer must make, the selection of his strain of chickens. 


ent strains of layers available. 

Some can do a better job than 
others in helping you earn a pro- 
fit. Some are superior in one char- 
acteristic; others excel in other 
traits. Selecting one that will do 
the most for you is not simple. 

You cannot place all your de- 
pendence upon magazine adver- 
tisements or literature distributed 
by breeders or their franchised 
hatcheries. Not that the statements 
made therein are false for in all 
probability they are entirely true. 
In fact, through a careful read- 
ing of material prepared by breed- 
ers, you can learn much of value 
about some characteristics. 

It is what is left out of adver- 
tisements that keeps you from 
getting the full stcry. It is only 
natural that advertisements stress 
the good records and omit telling 
about the traits where perform- 
ance was not so good. 

But you have other sources of 
information than advertisements. 
Experience of your neighbors or 
fellow egg producers you contact 
at county, state, or national meet- 
ings may be quite helpful. 

Don’t swallow everything you 
hear, however. The reason one 
producer did not get good results 
from strain “X” may be his poor 
management. Mull over the things 
you hear, and put them together. 


Trent st there are many differ- 


Use Random Test reports . . . 


The best sources of unbiased in- 
formation are the reports of the 
Random Sample Laying Tests. 

These tests are conducted by 
state colleges, poultry improve- 
ment groups, or other impartial 
agencies. Entries consist of hatch- 
ing eggs or chicks. From the com- 
mercial matings of a breeder or 
hatcheryman a sample is drawn at 
random by a disinterested person 
(such as a county agent, vocation- 
al agriculture teacher, or farm ad- 
visor). All chicks are started and 
reared at a central location and 
usually are intermingled. Light 
and heavy breeds, however, are 
raised separately. 

For the laying period, entries 
are separated but pen assignments 
in the laying houses are made at 
random. Usually 50 hens are kept 
per entry. Management, feeding, 
and disease control are as uniform 
as possible within any one test. 
No culling is done. Records are 
kept on all traits which are con- 
sidered of economic importance. 

You can find out more than just 
how many eggs the birds lay. For 
instance, you can study perform- 
ance in such traits as egg size, 
albumen quality, shell quality, pres- 
ence of blood or meat spots, age 
at first egg, body weight, feed re- 
quired per dozen eggs, mortality, 
and cash returns over chick and 
feed cost. 

The tests are not designed to 
single out one entry and label it 
as, “the best.” In fact, to be at 
the top in any test may involve 
some luck as well as good breed- 
ing. A bad break can quickly pull 
the best-bred birds down to the 
standing of an also-ran. 

Furthermore, statisticians point 


out that even differences as great 
as 20 eggs per bird may not be 
significant. In ranking perform- 
ance in regard to any one trait, 
it is probable there is not much 
real difference between the en- 
tries finishing in the top quarter 
of any test that you could de- 
pend upon being repeated in an- 
other trial. What marks an out- 
standing strain is the ability to 
be near the top in different tests 
over a period of years. 

The summary (available from 
the Council of American Official 
Poultry Tests*) ranks each entry 
as 1, 2, 3, or 4 for nine different 
traits or factors. In this ranking, 
“1” means the entry was in the 
top quarter of the test for that 
factor, “2” refers to the second 
quarter, “3” to the third, and “4” 
to the bottom quarter. 

The ideal for a strain would be 
to rank as “1” for every factor in 
every test entered. Obviously, this 
is virtually impossible. From a 
practical standpoint, a strain that 
can rate a high percentage of 
“1's” and “2’s” with only a scat- 
tering of or no “3’s” or “4’s” is an 
outstanding strain. 

Do not try to compare directly 
the performance of one strain in 
one test with the performance of 
another strain in another test. 
The environment in each test var- 
ies from that of other tests, Com- 
parisons of rankings, by quarters, 
in different tests does have some 
reasonable basis. 


Consider your situation .. . 


Returns over chick and feed 
costs probably is the most im- 
portant and all-inclusive factor 
considered in laying tests. 

There are situations, though, 
where other traits may be of great- 
er value to you. For instance, if 
you are selling eggs on the com- 
paratively-new break-out basis, al- 
bumen quality becomes of prime 
importance. It may pay you to 
sacrifice a bit on number of eggs 
produced, if necessary, in order to 
get a strain which can be de- 
pended on to be consistently high 
in albumen quality. 

If your market pays a premium 
for extra large eggs, there may 
be an advantage in having a strain 
with ability in this trait. 

If you are in a_ concentrated 
poultry area with high disease haz- 
ards, livability, as indicated by 
mortality, can be crucial. 

In areas of high feed costs, 
small body size and high feed con- 
version may be of top importance. 

The final test, of course, is ac- 
tual performance under your own 
conditions. Since it is not practi- 
cal to try all strains on your farm, 
get all the help you can from fel- 
low poultrymen and from a real 
study of the abundance of reli- 
able information available on Lay- 


ing Test performance. 

*Report of the Council of American 
Official. Poult Tests, D. R. Marble, 
Secretary, Poultry Department, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. Also get 
ARS 49-79, “Random Sample Egg Pro- 
duction Tests — Combined Summary,” 
by writing Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, U. S. Severtment of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. A complete list of 
all tests is given in these publications 
and further information «is available 
from each test. 








AT WALNUT GROVE... 


We Rely on Research 


AT WALNUT GROVE, research is the firm foundation upon 
which all our feeding programs are based. Without extensive 
research studies, it would have been impossible for Walnut Grove 
to have developed—and proven—the many important advances 
incorporated into Walnut Grove’s “Answer” feeding program 
for dairy cattle. Thanks to research, “The Answer” program has 
significantly reduced the amount of feed the dairyman must buy 
to produce each gallon of milk...reduced the cost of producing 
each replacement reifer. Whenever you select a feeding pro- 
gram—for dairy cattle, beef cattle, swine or poultry—remember 
that research is the extra ingredient in every sack of “4x4” feed! 





Walnut Grove 


---leadership through research! 


Walnut Grove Products Co., Inc., Atlantic, lowa 
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OLSON FG.CO. Models 





CLEANER 


FITS ANY SIZE OR SHAPE BARN 

@ Best Quality @ Cadmium Plated 
Chain. Bolts. 

@3 Lube Points. 

@ Finest Drive Unit. 

@ Easy Access to 


@ Bronze and 
Roller Bearings. 
@ Heavy Duty 


Roller Chain. ‘ 
@ Extra Heav Drive Unit. 
Angie iron Frame. © Years of Trouble- 


e@ V-Belt Drive. Free service. 

DEMAND THESE EXTRA, PROVED FEATURES! 

@ Safety Shear Hub to eliminate damage 
to Drive Unit. 

@ Replaceable Wear Shoes. 

@ Proved Life-Time Gutter Chain. 

° A Complete Dairy Line! 

DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE IN SOME AREAS 
Write For Complete information. 


OLSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ALBERT LEA 3, MINNESOTA 














VERTICAL HOLES should be bored 1 to 1% inches in 
diameter on about 5-inch centers. They should be about 
6 inches deep. Be sure not to bore through the bottom. 











DAIRY FARMERS 


Plant Corn 

One Foot Deep? 
You wouldn’t 

plant corn a 

foot deep ... yet 
chances are you 
plant your legumes 
and grasses as much 
as 4 inches deep— 

which amounts ae 
to the same thing! by C. S. Walters 


The answer? Sow with a Brillion Sure- 
Stand Seeder. 
Proper seeding depth is just one of the rea- 


sons you should own a Brillion Sure-Stand 
Seeder—here are 9 more: 


DON’T LET SCOURS 
KILL YOUR CALVES! 


Treat them with 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS 


CALF MEDICINE 
$1-95 AT YOUR DEALER 
or direct & he can’t supply you. 

OR DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO.. INC 


WAURESHA, WISCONSIN 


NO HORNS! 92 


One application of Dr 

Naylor's + tS 
Paste on horn button o 
calves, kids, lambs—and 
no horns will grow. No 







emove stumps with | 
chemicals 


Bore holes in stump; fill with mixture in 
early spring; burn in late summer. Effec- 
tive for unsightly stumps around home. 





Dr. Naylor’ 


DEHORNING 
PASTE 





12, 4.Y. 


HIG 





ED WITH 
apts and 
SEDIMENT g 


PROTECT YOUR PROFITS 
with the NEW, thoro UDDA 
SCRUBBA KIT—The Easy, 
Fast way to beat bacteria 
and sediment. You get 
the 8 qt. TWIN PAIL with 
color coded sanitizer cell 
SCRUBBING SPONGE with 
“traction face,” RINSING 
SPONGE, and Quart of 
concentrated CLEANER 
Send now satis 
faction guaranteed 


ROBERT 3. MATTHEWS CO. 
P.0. BOX 45 CANTON 1, OHIO 


MILKING PARLORS Engineered For... 






stump was destroyed when treated 
with this mixture. In comparison, 
only 30 per cent of the untreated 
stumps were destroyed. 


Average American since the 
day he set foot on Plymouth 
Rock. At first he just farmed around 
them. Later he tried blasting, then 
mechanical stump pullers, and fi- 
nally bulldozing. Stumps should be cut close to 

All this time he was searching the ground. Modern chain saws will 
for a magic powder that could be do the job easily, especially if a 
sprinkled on the stump at night hallow trench is dug to drop the 
and cause the stump to disappear saw’s cutter bar to ground level. 
by milking time next morning Bore vertical holes 1 to 1% inches 

The city folks joined their coun- jy, giameter on about 5-inch cen- 
try cousins in the search, and for ters. They should be about 6 inches < 


Tew stumps have plagued Mr. 


1. You save money on seed because you can cut 
your seeding rates in half. 2. One trip sows and 
covers the seed. 3. Press wheels bring up mois- 
ture from below. 4. Ground is left smooth and 
stones are pressed in. 5. Stands are thicker, more 
uniform. 6. Finer stems, leafier growth. 7. More 
palatable forage. 8. Great for summer seedings 
9. Sows any forage seed—even brome 


Cut the stump ... 











BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC. 
Brillion, Wisconsin Dept. $G-4-3 


Please send me more information on the 
BRILLION SURE-STAND SEEDER. 


Name 
Address or R. R 


Town State 


300 years the battle of the stumps 
raged from border to border. Fif- 
teen years ago the University of 
Illinois Department of Forestry 
joined up 

The Illinois researchers sought a 


simple, inexpensive method that 
homeowners could use to destroy 
a few unsightly stumps on the 


home grounds. Stumps on residen- 
tial property are a special problem 


They cannot be blasted out and 
bulldozers tear up the lawn. The 
University foresters developed a 


mixture of four chemicals that pro- 
motes glowing combustion of wood. 


Apply in spring . . . 

The chemical mixture, one of 
over 400 tested, is placed in the 
stump in the spring or early sum- 
mer and left to diffuse throughout 
the wood. Then the stump is burned 
in late summer. 

Field tests showed that, on the 
average, about 80 per cent of the 

The author is a 


technology and_ utilization in 
niversity of Illinols. 


professor of wood 
forestry, 





deep. Do not bore through the bot- 
tom. Keep the outside holes with- 
in 2 inches of the bark. 

In root extensions, bore the holes 
about 3 inches apart and as deep 
as you can without going through 
the bottom. We found that a bit 
with a threaded spur gave excel- 
lent service. A _ half-inch electric 
drill will provide sufficient power. 
One precaution! Raise the bit fre- 
quently to free it of chips, or you 
may get it stuck in the stump. 


Mixing the chemicals .. . 


Mix powdered forms of technica! 
grade chemicals as follows: 





Number of 
Parts pounds for 
by an 8-pound 
Chemical Weight batoh 
Cupric chloride 3 1% 
Sodium dichromate 9 4% 
lead acetate 2 1 
Manganese chloride 2 1 


You can buy the ingredients from 
a chemical supply house if you wish 





SCIENTIFIC 


= ns in 





1. Exclusive non-clogging 
occurate metered feeding. 
2. Smooth electro-galva- 
nized, easy to < 

3. High corbon steel— 
stainless steel welded. 

4. Lorgest feed pons on the 
market eliminate spilling. 


5. Extro-heavy gotes de- 
signed for “cow fit” —easy 
operation. 

6. Full length drain cleans 
quickly and easly 


7. Posts ore set in stainless 
steel sleeves 


E.P. (Ernie) Shafer, above, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


says 


cut milking time in half.” 


“With my Clay herringbone parlor I've 
For your dairy busi- 


neas, demand the best —demand Clay 


FREE BOOKLETS 

tell you how to plen for 
scientific production. See 
your Cley Deoler . . . of 
mail covpon today 


Nome __ - 


City ——— 





i 


Se ee Oar ee 


Send free booklets on (1) Milking Parlor () Cattle 
Feeder () Born Cleaner () 
Dryer CF) Hog Equipment 


Silo Unlooder () Crop 


Adéret 
90600 ene 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP... 319 Olive St., Cedor Falls, lowe | 
| 
! 
! 
! 
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to make your own mixture. 

Thin the chemical mixture with 
water to about the consistency of 
thin molasses — a couple of pints 
per 8-pound. batch. 


Caution! 


Be careful with the chemical mix- 
ture as you ‘should with all farm 
chemicals. Wear rubber gloves and 
wash your hands after handling it 
The dichromate compound will make 
your hands appear as though you 


have been hulling walnuts. 
The mixture will corrode metal 
and damage clothing. Store it in 


a glass container and keep it out 
of reach of children and animals. 


How much to use? 


Count the number of holes bored 
in the stump and divide the number 
by four, to determine the pounds 
of thinned chemical mixture you 
need. The following table will serve 
only as a guide; extra chemical is 
needed for irregular stumps: 


Pounds of 
chemical mixture 
needed 


Average diameter 
of stump 
(inches) 


12 
16 
20 
24 
28 
32 
36 


one? WA WW 


Pour the mixture into the holes, 
using about % cup per hole. Be 


sure there is some chemical in each 





PLASTIC SHEETING and a re- 
flector shield protect the stump 
during diffusion period though both 
type of coverings are not required. 





DRY KINDLING starts the stump 
smouldering. Chemicals promote 
glowing combustion; destroy stump 





BURNED STUMP leaves a hole in 


Seed with 
tree. 


with soil. 
another 


ground. Fill 
grass or else plant 


hole. Although you need not meas- 
ure the amount exactly, the objec- 
tive is to distribute the chemical 
so that it can diffuse into all parts 
of the stump. 

Protect the treated stump from 
rain with a piece of plastic, held 
in place with cord tied to bricks. 
Or, use a reflector-shield. Burn the 
stump after a 10-day dry period in 
late summer or early fall. 

Remove the cover and any liquid 
remaining in the holes. A battery 
syringe is handy for this job. Put 
on plenty of kindling. Charcoal is 
expensive, but it will serve if you 
use enough of it. Be sure to cover 
outside edges and root extensions. 

Ignite the kindling. It will take 
an hour or so for the kindling to 
burn to a bed of coals. Have some 
water handy to quench flying 
sparks. If there are children or an- 
imals about, fence the stump. 

Cover the smouldering stump with 
a reflecting shield. One can be made 
from a 4- by 4-foot sheet of hard- 
board reinforced with 1- by 2-inch 
wood framing strips. Cover one 
side with household aluminum, fast- 
ening the foil to the board with 
pressure-sensitive paper tape. Keep 
shield as close to burning stump 
as you can without burning it. 

If the fire goes out, start it 
again. The time required to burn 
the stump depends upon its size, 
completeness of treatment, and the 
weather. Test stumps often smoul- 
dered two to three weeks. 

Any smoke? After the kindling 
burns, only an occasional wisp of 
smoke is visible. 


Fill hole prompily .. . 


After stump is burned, fill hole 
promptly (someone may step in it 
and become injured) with soil. 

If a tree is to be planted in the 
spot, remove as many ashes as you 
can, enlarge the hole slightly, and 
use fresh soil to plant the tree. 


Cost of chemical. . . 


Chemical prices vary, but it looks 
like this mixture will cost around 
a dollar a pound. Some folks have 
made it for less, and the ready-to- 
use chemical will cost slightly more. 
The technical grade of chemical is 
good enough for the purpose. 


Pasture improvement . 


What about removing stumps 
from pastures and crop land? This 
chemical mixture was not developed 
for land-clearing operations. Can 
you imagine the task of mixing 
500 or 1,000 pounds of chemicals 
with the equipment available on 
most farms? 

Blasting or bulldozing are better 
methods of ridding farm land of 
stumps. 

Here is a trick that will work, 
however, if the land is to be used 
for pasture. Cut the stumps flush 
with the ground. This will permit 
you to disc the land for seeding, 
and to mow or fertilize it. Machin- 
ery will rol! over low-cut stumps. 

Many kinds of stumps will rot in 
four or five years so that the land 
eventually may be plowed. 

White oak, burr oak, osage-or- 
ange (hedge), and walnut stumps, 
however, are naturally resistant to 
decay. They may take 10 to 20 
years to deteriorate to the point 
where they can be removed. If 
the durable stumps must be re- 
moved soon after they are cut, 
bulldozing or blasting is the best 
method available at present. 





Customer: “I would like to get 
a copy of the book, “Man the Mas- 
ter—Woman, His Devoted Slave.” 


Librarian: “You'll find the fic- 
tion and fantasy in the next 
room, sir,” 





“With Morea liquid supple- 
ment, my cows eat more l1¢-a- 
pound roughage and 4 pounds 
less grain per day,” says Charles 
Sands. “On winter feeding of 
silage, timothy-clover hay, 
ground corn and oats plus 
Morga, I spend $196.10 a month 
on feed, where it used to cost me 
$357.60 a month. 


“My DHIA records show our 
40 cows now average 11,832 





FEED SERVICE CORP. 
Crete, Nebraska 


or 


liquid feed program. 


RR tees — 


“‘Milk profits are up 
$161-5° per month with 
MOREA liquid feed’”’ 


Mail to the nearest address below 





— says 
CHARLES 
SANDS, 
Millersport, 
Ohio 


pounds of 3.8% milk, where 
they used to produce the same 
amount of 3.5% milk. Our 
liquid feeding program holds 
costs down and keeps produc- 
tion high.” 


You, too, can profit by using 
Morea liquid supplement in 
your dairy feeding program. 
Just fill in the coupon below for 
detailed information. Write now! 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 
99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me the free booklet describing the profit-making MOREA 





STREET or R.F.D — 
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CLINTON 


PERMA-POLE 
BUILDINGS... 





QUALITY HOUSING 


for hogs, cattle, horses, 
hay or machines 





COMPARE THESE FEATURES: 
e Clear Span Trusses for Maximum 
Space 


* Clinton's Special Snow White 
Moisture Proof Liner 


¢ Aluminum Roofing and Siding, 
Never Needs Painting 


e Sizes up to 400 feet long 


e Easy Cleaning with Power 
Equipment 











THE CLINTON COMPANY HAS THE LATEST INFORMATION ON THE FEEDING OF CATTLE 





AND POULTRY...AND THEY CAN SHOW YOU THE BEST METHOD FOR STORING HAY. 


Find out about Clinton's Layer and Brooder Buildings for Chickens and Turkeys 


Clinton Crews are now 
working in Illinois. 
Inspect these buildings 


Clinton is the leading 
farm builder in the Mid- 
west. 


C) 


NAME 


E. G. CLINTON CO. 
BOX H, 740 WASHINGTON NO, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Please send me more information on 
Clinton Perma-Pole Buildings. 
Have Representative Call, 





r 
| 
| 

for yourself ... see why 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 





PERMA-POLE 
ooeted FARM BUILDINGS ©» 









| 
T TOWN. odes | 
| Or call us collect at FEderal 3-1428, Minneapolis | 


ADDRESS__ 








STATE 
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LOW COST CASE. FLAIL-TYPE HARVESTER 


Spreads your 
mvestment 
over dozens 
of jobs! 


What’s the next job? A load of green chop? Putting 
up grass silage? Cornstalks for bedding? Shredding 
brush? Clipping pasture or roadsides? Shredding and 
mulching stalks prior to plowing? For every one of 
these jobs, you’d call on your Case 640 chopper... 
and you can bet that any machine as busy and useful 
as that is paying a handsome profit per dollar invested. 


Forage crops pay off in higher milk or 
meat production. ..up to twice as much 
per acre. ..when you switch to mechan- 


ical pasturing. Just hitch your 640 to any 2-piow or 
larger tractor, and you'll make short work of bringing 
in a load of forage . . . either green chop from a stand- 
ing crop or conditioned hay from the windrow ready 
for the silo. 


At a 49,600 slice-per-minute clip - 
the 640 delivers finely-cut silage, 
averaging 1 and 2 inches or less in 


length. 32 curved, free-swinging knives cut, pick up 
and chop a full 60-inch swath. Big 3 paddle fan... 
with 3 or 6 knives . . . completes the chopping opera- 
tion and delivers material quickly and positively to 
wagon or truck. Spout swivels for rear or side delivery. 


Pastures do better, provide more 
fresh, nutritious forage if you clip 
weeds, old or soiled grass to make 


way for new growth. You can set the Case 640 to cut 
from 24 to 6 inches high. 


You can chop and shred a load 
of cornstalks for bedding... 
pick up straw from windrows, 


blow it into barn or shed to keep it dry and handy. 
Or, with auger door open, the 640 will shred small 
brush or staiks, returning the shredded material uni- 
formly over the ground. 


Some of the experts 
say you'll make better 
grass silage, too, with 


the 640’s flailing-bruising-shredding action, promoting 
faster drying than conventional conditioners. Better 
make a date today to get the facts on this low cost, 
quality-built chopper . . . 


We'te teady to demonstrate! 


CASE CROP-WAY PURCHASE PLAN 


You can buy any of these cost-cutting labor-saving machines 
right now ... make later payments as your money comes in. 


CASE. 


J. 1. CASE CO. . RACINE, wis. 
Ist in Quality for Over 100 Years 











POWER UNLOADING WAGON cuts costs 
every day — HAULS ... FEEDS... UNLOADS 


You can throw away your scoop shovel, 
cut feediot time and labor 50 to 75%, 
mix and feed a complete ration in one 
fast, easy operation. You can haul 
green feed, chopped hay or silage fast 
—at peak nutrition—to silo, barn or 
feed bunk. 

Exclusive self-cleaning, non-clogging 
Convey-o-matic floor and all-steel box 
handle small grains and corn auto- 
matically, too. Add-on design lets you 
buy the basic grain box, build up later 
to self-unioading wagon and bunk 
feeder. 

Ask your Case dealer about the 
Case-Helix line of power wagons, 
auger unloaders, bulk unloading units 
and mixer-blenders. Have him demon- 
strate on your farm or feedlot. 













































when you buy your new 6-plow 


CASE 930 TRACTOR 


Our 930 tractor is hitting the sales jackpot with a customer- 
winning combination: BIG POWER that L-A-S-T-S pius 
the best diesel fuel economy of any current model trac- 
tor in the 6-plow class. We're gambling that we can 
double our sales . . . and YOU benefit through the 
economies of greater volume production . . . a $200 
cash dividend direct trom Case! Limited offer—act now! 
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by J. K. Loosli 


Let’s talk about grain feeding 


Nearly all dairymen feed some type of concentrates 
to milking cows, but more research is needed in or- 
der to determine the most profitable feeding level. 


HE national average milk pro- 
Bs duction of our cows has in- 

creased continuously over the 
years. There has been a parallel 
increase in the amount of grain 
mixture fed to cows. 

Most people agree, however, that 
higher milk production has result- 
ed from improved genetic ability 
of the cows along with improved 


feeding, management, and disease 
control. Thus, although we men- 
tion only feeding problems here, 


we recognize that these other fac- 
tors are important, as well. 

This winter more than ever be- 
fore there seems to have been 
much written to encourage high 
levels of concentrate feeding. With 
relatively low grain prices there 
have been some situations where 
ear corn is as cheap a source of 
TDN as hay. Usually, however, 
hay and silage are cheaper energy 
sources than concentrates. 

Relative availability and costs 
of the various feeds on each dairy 
farm will largely determine . the 
amounts of concentrates :- and 
roughages which should be fed for 
greatest return over feed cost. 

One thing is certain. A dairy- 
man must achieve high production 
to have a profitable business. But 
whether 12,000, 15,000, or 18,000 
pounds of milk per cow per year 
is most profitable depends on many 
factors and can be debated. We 
need a lot more facts before the 
question can be finally decided. 
Dairymen can help scientists get 
the facts. 


cies do not occur. Some believe 
that very heavy grain feeding or 
excessively high protein intakes 
may bring on mastitis. There is 
no experimental support for such 
views. We know of many cows 
being fed large grain intakes with- 
out suffering from mastitis. 


No connection with mastitis . . 


In a series of farm tests in 
which one cow of each selected 
pair of high-yielding cows was 
kept on the usual grain level and 
the other one was increased to 
about twice the level (up to 28 
to 30 pounds per day) the high- 
grain group actually had slightly 
less mastitis than the other group. 
Neither group had much more 
than the usual trouble. 

Aside from the cost, is there 
any real harm from feeding too 
much grain to cows? When I 
studied dairy cattle feeding years 
ago the need was stressed for 
caution in feeding grain to prevent 
“burning out” high-producing cows. 
I had no clear idea about just 
what would happen to the cows. 

At least twice within the last 
two years I have read in the-col- 
umns of Hoard’s Dairyman that 
“burned out” cows never occur 
any more and that experimental 
attempts to over-feed grain to 
milking cows have failed to pro- 
duce harmful effects. 

Fattening steers on heavy grain 
feeding sometimes become “foun- 
dered.” They show stiffness in the 
legs, have difficulty walking, and 
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your net profit? 


THIS FREE- zs 


CALCULATOR 


SHOWS HOW 
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A new Starline Labor-Saver Calculator and helpful FEED- 
LOT PLANS show you how much profit you can gain 
by automating your dairy operation the Starline way. It's 
all spelled out in actual dollars. Clip the coupon and 
send for your FREE Labor-Saver Calculator and Feedlot 
Plans today. 






Le ti NAME 


STARLINE, INC., Dept. 404, Harvard, Illinois 


Please send my free 
yh. § 3 how _ Serene Pianned Automation 


Labor-Saver Calculator and 


include Dairy ae Pianning Book for: 
Stanchion Type Operation () Loose Housing Type Operation (1) 


Check here for Student 1) 














RFD & TOWN 





ee HIWAY NO. 


STATE 
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INJURED HARD-to-MILK TEATS 


Crib Plans FREE! 


\ Send for FREE Crib biveprints and 
; moteriols list. Also FREE Elevator 
Catalog showing 10 styles. 

Famous Meyer Bucket Heva- 
ters, Corn leader. Rugged 
— no short turns — wide, extro- 
heovy buckets — 50 bu. corn or 











become less thrifty. Sterilized, read 
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of milk on forage alone, but no 
forage can provide enough energy 
for maximum milk production. 

Even on the finest known pas- 
tures limited available energy will 
restrict milk yields of the best 
cows. Without concentrate feeds, 
good cows lose weight and decline 
too fast in production. 

On the other extreme dairy cows 
cannot be fed concentrate mikx- 
tures alone without any roughage. 
Fattening beef steers have been 
fed on rolled barley or ground ear 
corn without any forage, with sat- 
isfactory results, but milking cows 
need a limited amount of coarse 
feed to produce normal fat test of 
the milk. 

As far as we know now, a cow 
should receive at least 25 to 30 
per cent of her total feed in a 
coarse form such as hay, silage, 
or pasture, Finely-ground hay will 
not meet the needs, but chopped 
hay is perfectly satisfactory. 

Sometimes pasture grasses or 
wheat or oat pastures are too low 
in crude fiber to permit normal 
rumen function and the fat test 
and milk yields may suffer. Coarse 
feed also seems to have some value 
in preventing bloat, at least under 
some conditions. 

Actually, the kind of ration fed 
seems to have very little influence 
on the health of cows as long as 
true mineral or vitamin deficien- 


tion as founder. 

The cows had been accustomed 
to all hay or hay and limited grain 
and were rapidly changed within 
7 to 10 days to a ration of only 7 
to 10 pounds of hav and 34 to 38 
pounds of grain. [ suspect the 
change in feed was too rapid to 
allow time for proper rumen adap- 
tation, but positive evidence of the 
cause is not available. 

Only about one-fifth of the cows 
subjected to these extreme and 
rapid ration changes showed the 
stiffness. The affected cows de- 
clined in appetite and milk pro- 
duction and some of them kept for 
a later lactation did not complete- 
ly recover. Roughage intake was 
restricted. It seems likely that 
difficulty may not have occurred 
if free-choice feeding of hay or si- 
lage had been allowed. 

This experience, although very 
limited, leads me to think that a 
dairyman should use some caution 
in heavy grain feeding and avoid 
abrupt and extreme increases in 
concentrate feeding. 

It is highly commendable, of 
course, that experiment stations 
should conduct research involving 
extreme situations, such as has 
been done at Michigan with heavy 
grain feeding (Hoard’s Dairyman, 
February 10, 1961) to obtain basic 
data on dairy cattle nutrition, 
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Grain Drying & 


Makes 





Drying 
Easy... 





Put wet grain in the top... Dry 
cooled grain comes out automa- 
tically . . . no cracking or grind- 
ng... perfect quality all the time! 


MODELS 




















WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


MATHEWS COMPANY 


CRYSTAL LAKE ILLINOIS 





BROWER MFG. CO.. Box 2504, Quincy. Ilinois 
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IODOPHOR 


——s DETERGENT 





FOR UDDER WASHING 
AND MASTITIS CONTROL 


Safe foe Mandl and Animal /essue 


Excellent detergency with full powered ger- 
micidal action. Destroys infectious bacteria; 
assists healing. Low pH softens and condi- 
tions water. Pre-milking washing with Klen- 
zode ltodophor protects herd — practically 
eliminates sediment. 


ASK YOUR DEALER, OR WRITE 


KLENZADE PRODUCTS, INC. 
DEPT. 481¢ BELOIT, WIS. 


“Dealer Territories Available in Some Areas."’ 
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BIGGER - MILK eee ESS —— 


Do Your Production Methods Need Overhauling? 


As dairy herds grow, good milking, feeding and management practices often suffer. Do you: Feed proper 
roughage, more grain to top producers, keep accurate production, breeding, health records — and milk each 
individual — remembering cows milk out differently — and need gentle handling, just like Hinman 






cow as an 
aoes it 

Better take a long, hard look at your pounds-per-man-production, too! If you’re only producing around 
150,000 pounds per man, per year, it’s high time you checked into a Hinman Sani-Line system! 








' | YOU NEED A HINMAN SANI-LINE 


CONTROLLED VACU-MASSAGE ACTION 
does the job best — Naturally! 


Multi igen Guarantee Positive Action — Complete Inflation Action 
for Fast, Gentle Milking. Simplest, greatest performing pulsator going. 
Uniform 60-stroke action on controlled low vacuum for guaranteed gentle 
milking. 52 years of barn-tested milking prove it out! 


NOW! ALL NEW GLASS RELEASER—VMF* 
with the biggest filter made 


Only Hinman lets you watch it filter and head off trouble. 
New PYREX glass releaser has king-size balloon filter . . . 









full 120 sq. in. straining, purifying milk. You can actually 
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| see this *Visible Milk Filtering going on. I ca 
| Hinman delivers controlled, low vacuum that’s ever | TELL ME MORE — Send your latest Sani-Line | 
| so gentle. Processes more milk, faster with no.churning | Folder for "61". Dept. HD | 
| motion. Cleans-in-place, too. Make a date with your ! ! 
Ne nn E CO inc Hinman dealer, now! ; een: rs . 
MILKING MACHINE °°. | “Address. —— | 
Oneida, N.Y. THE OLDEST MILKING MACHINE SPECIALIST IN THE BUSINESS | CO i Ss nkgeioin anne 
L Sis ee oe os 4 
nnn )§6©6Y OUR OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK [xR 
’ I 
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! 
7 | 
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I 
I 
! 
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, Write to Contest Dept., Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis., SENIORS—Anyone 18 years of age or over, March 20, 1961. ' 
nkKs rder enough for your group JUNIORS—Anyone under 18 years of age, March 20, 1961. 
i [ ; ed for 10-man College teams. All entries in the 4-H Club, F.F.A., College or Family groups are i 
\ PRIZES this division $50 $30 $20 also eligible for the individual prizes. You need enter only ONCE ! 
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t, and all entered on one entry blank Contest open to everyone except HOARD’S DAIRYMAN employees ' 
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I 
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, MAIL ON OR BEFORE MARCH 20, 1961. , 
! 
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Heavy milkers wean bigger pigs 


For large, healthy pigs at weaning, you should 
control sow’s ration beginning before breeding. 
Here is a feeding outline and a nursing ration. 


OU continually hear farmers 

\ say, “Now if I can just save 

all the pigs this sow far- 
rowed.” But too many hog raisers 
look to the pigs rather than to 
the sow, and she has a lot to do 
with numbers raised and weaning 
weights! 

Sows must be fed a liberal, well- 
balanced ration just before and 
during breeding to get a high con- 
ception rate. Then big litters of 
strong pigs result from adequate 
feeding, but not from overfeeding, 
during the gestation period. 

This attention pays, too. 
example, pig costs at 
time may be reduced from 
30 per cent, when pasture is not 
available, by feeding silage (prop- 
erly supplemented), or feeding a 
completely balanced ration during 
the gestation period. 

Heavy milkers wean bigger pigs. 
In a University of Missouri test 
with 50 the better milkers 
produced up to two gallons daily, 
while some produced only a gallon. 


25 to 


SOWS, 


This test further showed that 
the more milk a pig gets, the 
more creep feed it will eat. Pigs 


on the heavier-milking sows ate 
up to seven pounds of feed in six 
weeks, while pigs on the lower- 
producing sows ate only four to 
five pounds of creep ration during 
the same period. 

Tests have shown consistently 
that pigs weighing 3% pounds at 





A man is what he is be- 
cause of himself rather than 











any position he now holds 
or ever held. 
—C. N, Stark 
birth have about 6 times better 


chance of reaching weaning 
than pigs weighing 1% pounds. 
The heavy milk producing sows 


age 


lost up to 29 pounds of weight in | 


6 weeks, while the poorest milk- 
ers gained 5 pounds each, 

Most their peak 
production during the third and 
fourth week of lactation, then all 
sows tended to steadily decline. 

It was observed that the hind 
teats produced less milk than those 


sows reached 


up front. This may explain why 
the runts usually end up on a 
hind teat 


The limited-full-limited-full plane 
of nutrition seems to fit the need 
for maximum litter production. Un- 
der this system the sows are fed 
limited concentrates during pre-ges- 
tation, full-fed during breeding, 
limited during gestation, and full- 
fed during lactation. 

Antibiotics are not recommend- 
ed during pre-gestation or gesta- 
tion periods because the sow should 
build up a high level of resistance 
which she can pass to her pigs in 
the form of antibodies in the co- 
lostrum. It seems desirable to leave 
antibiotics out of certain phases of 
the life cycle to prevent a resistance 
being built up to these drugs. 

For the pigs’ health it is desir- 
able to stimulate maximum colos- 
trum milk flow immediately after 
the sow farrows. There is a 50 
per cent decrease every three hours 
in the baby pig’s ability to absorb 
colostrum antibodies. 

When the sow is washed and 
placed in a farrowing pen three 








For | 
farrowing 





or four days before farrowing, mix 
her ration half and half with wheat 
bran or middlings. These are bulky 
and laxative feeds that help pre- 
vent constipation and feverish con- 
ditions. Recent studies show it is 
not desirable to reduce the sow’s 
feed before farrowing. 


After farrowing, feed only mod- 


erate amounts of the same mix- 
ture in a thin slop for the first 
two days. If the sow is progress- 
ing normally, she can be started 
on a lactation ration. Gradually 
increase the amount of ration she 
receives each day until she re- 
ceives a full feed at five to seven 
days after farrowing. 

For the remainder of the nurs- 
ing period, provide enough feed to 
maintain body condition and stim- 
ulate ample milk flow. A _ good 
rule of thumb for feeding a sow 
is to feed about 1% pounds of 
feed for each pig in the litter. 
It is important never to feed less 
than six pounds of feed per day to 
a sow during the period that she 
is nursing. 

Sows and gilts will require large 








by Fred J. Giesler 


quantities of the 
suckling period. 


A typical ration, for sows nurs- 


water during 


ing a litter of six or more pigs, 
self-fed or hand-fed a week after 
farrowing is as follows: 
Ground corn 40 pounds 
Ground oats or other 

small grains 40 pounds 
Ground alfalfa hay 10 pounds 
Meat scraps or tankage 7 pounds 
Soybean oil meal 3 pounds 
Trace mineralized salt pound 


100.5 pounds 
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NEVER MAKES RATS BAIT-SHY 











PELLETS 
== 








a lot of testing! . . 





Special Bait Tray 
in Every Package 


It took some doing! . . . a lot of experimenting! . . . 
. to develop a pelleted rat bait 
good enough to carry the famous name .. . d-CON! 
But now it’s here! 
Pe And actual tests with live rats made by one of 
America’s most respected testing laboratories show 
that the rats tested preferred d-CON PELLETs to 
other leading brands by as much as 9 to 1! 

Every farmer knows a rat bait is only good if rats 
eat it... and like regular d-CON, rats just can’t re- 
sist d-CON Petuets’ Exclusive Formula LX 3-2-1. 

So take your choice! d-CON PELLEts or d-CON 
REGULAR... either way you're getting a rat killer 
that really works and keeps on working because it 
never makes rats bait-shy . ..d-CON is the world’s 
best rat and mouse killer. 


More Farmers Use d-CON Than 
All Other Rat and Mouse Killers 


Combined! 
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DAIRY FARM HOME 





ews 1n housewares 


A sampling of the latest utilitarian and decorative 


products for house, basement, and yard designed to 


make your daily chores easier and your home brighter. 


by Ann Joselyn 


ORE than 150,000 products for the home 
M overflowed McCormick Place, Chicago’s 
+ aif . , 

new lakefront exposition center, dur- 
ing the recent National Housewares Exhibit 

In the vast sea of homemaker’s helps that 
stretched almost out of sight were more than 
300 new or improved products such as these: 

Vacuum cleaners to pick up wet, as well as 
dry, dirt from the floor; colored sisal door 
mats in a variety of colors to brighten door- 
steps; a wire reinforced waffle door mat that 
cleans itself when lifted; a sponge cloth that 
works like a chamois 

Rolling pins, newly fashionable in alumi- 
num, copper, or gold with chrome ends and 
handles; foilware in colors; and a ‘tater tub. 

For the children and grownups who don't 
care for pulp in their fruit juice, a new juicer 
that removes pulp automatically. 


For the freezer, the fireplace .. . 

Printed freezer bags that simplify the iden- 
tification of foods. Have you a multi-sided 
fireplace? There's a new grate designed spe- 
cifically for it. And parsley for the kitchen 
in punch-and-grow boxes 

For the bathroom, there’s a safety rail that 
clamps firmly to any tub, and a shower ex- 
tender that keeps water off an adult’s head, 
lowers to correct shower height for children. 

Wood-tones, predicted as the leading color 
preference for housewares in 1961, incorpo- 
rated in many accessories such as the all-in- 
one storage unit for flour, sugar, coffee, and 
tea. The woodlike appearance is achieved by 
bonding vinyl to steel 


For indoors and out 


Indoor-outdoor cooking with the same equip- 
ment is made possible with portable electric 
grills, with and without covers. Outdoor elec- 
tric lights simulate the look of old-fashioned 
gas lamps 

No longer will the man of the house have 
the excuse of having no nail the right size 
with the 700-piece fix-it kit of tacks and nails. 

Even mops have a new look as they follow 
the trend in new cars, with compact sizes de- 
signed for more efficient use. Stove and table 
mats sprout out in flowery designs to provide 
9 summery look in the kitchen 

Then there’s a canister that sifts as well 
as stores flour; a four-slice toaster with one 
wide slot for muffins, buns, and thick or 
homemade bread slices; high chairs that fold 
completely flat, open with a single action; an 
extension electric cord with a timer to shut 
off appliances 

A tip-proof baby-walker equipped with 
viny-covered safety bumpers to protect furni- 
ture; a convertible baby-jumper that becomes 
a stationary reclining seat. 

New battery-operated clocks for the kitch- 


en as well as other rooms in the house. 

Want to sweep outdoors? There’s a new 
broom designed specifically for outdoor use. 
And, the old-fashioned rocking chair is no 
longer limited to inside the home. There’s an 
outdoor rocking chair that can be folded for 
easy storage. 


For laundry and kitchen .. . 


A fold-away electric clothes dryer, auto- 
matically timed, which folds to a_ six-inch 
width for storing in a closet or easy carry- 
ing from room to room! The dryer opens to 
38 x 26 x 26 inches and the manufacturer says 
that it will not produce lint from drying clothes. 

An electric broiler with a dutch-oven mounted 
piggy-back offers five-way cooking. A liquid 
lock washer tightens metal and wood fasteners. 

A bathroom scale with stabilized zero me- 
chanism assures accuracy on carpets and un- 
even floors. A corner roller makes painting 
corners, sash, trim, and baseboards easy. 

A collapsible and portable clothes dryer 
with height adjuster can be varied to fit the 
space available. A “kangaroo pouch” on iron- 
ing board covers holds sprinkling and sewing 
accessories. 

And the trend in dinnerware, both ceramic 
and plastic, seems to be toward modern pat- 
terns and the lightest of pastel shades. 

There are many, many more, but these will 
give you an idea of the conveniences you'll 
be finding in retail stores for your use. 

THE END 
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—Photo courtesy Dominior 


THE NEW “STOW-AWAY,” first completely self- 
storing electric hand mixer, hangs on wall, frees 
shelf and storage space. Beaters slip into stor- 
age fins and cord wraps snugly around the handle. 





—Photo courtesy Prizer-Ware 


CAST IRON COOKWARE with a new Dutch tu- 
lip design. The blue design, which is stylized in 
the Pennsylvania Dutch manner, is applied to an 
all-white porcelain finish over a cast iron base. 


OARS DAM YMAN 


—Photo courtesy Westinghouse 


TWO NEW PORTABLE ELECTRIC GREENHOUSES with thermostats and ventilated tops pro- 
duce ideal temperature and humidity; amateur gardeners can practice their hobbies year around 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


AVE I ever told you about 
the ornamental crabapple 
tree in our side yard that, 

every year about this time, be- 
comes salvation for before - hand 
robins who come north too early 
and get stuck in a snowstorm? 

This tree retains its dwarf fruit 
all winter and the little apples, 
shriveled and brown as they are, 
prove to be a great attraction and 
boon to the birds, caught in a 
white-covered world that seals off 
other food from them 

Year after year, I've seen great 
joy on the part of the tree's dis- 
coverers as they have sat in its 
branches and feasted. Regularly, 
for about three years, a great 
drove of cedar wax-wings have ov- 
ernighted there and stripped its 
branches bare in mid-April, as they 
returned to their northern haunts 
from wherever they wintered. 

This winter, through the wide 
new window to the south that our 
remodeled living room affords, I've 
had to witness a sight that I'm 
unhappy, but helpless, about. I've 
had to stand and watch while great 
hordes of starlings gobble down all 
the apples that I would so much 
rather have remain for the more 
worthy birds. 

These miserable birds infest cities 
and surrounding territories in such 
great numbers that they have been 
declared public nuisances. Town 
councils have studied ways and 
means of getting rid of them, but 
to small total avail. 

We live in a community of tall 
trees and each morning literally 
hundreds of starlings fly out of 
the maples and oaks. Our ever- 
greens are full of them, at night. 

That you resent them, makes ab- 
solutely no difference to starlings. 
They usurp the better nesting 
places; they eat the food you pro- 
vide, shouldering aside the more 
gracious, better-bred birds; they 
scatter their filth all about and if 
there is one good thing I could 
think of, to say, about starlings 
is that they probably eat insects, 
like other birds, and thus help 
keep down that populace. 


About dogs... 


Our cocker has a birthday this 
month; he is 7 years old. That, I 
guess, is slightly more than middle- 
age for a dog, and signs begin to 
show that prove it. Our dog is get- 
ting white about his mouth; he is 
often slow and clumsy in getting out 
of bed on damp days, and occasion- 
ally the leg that was broken when 
he was younger buckles under him, 
and he tumbles down the stairs. 

Could you say just why you love 
a dog? Partly, memory of their 
puppy appeal that captured your 
heart, in the first place. Also me- 
mory usually is tied up closely be- 
tween a dog and a child. In our 
case, our dog has accompanied our 
daughter through her childhood 
years and into the teens and the 
bond between them is indissoluble. 


The helplessness of a dog and 
his utter dependence on you en- 
dears him, especially is this true 
of pedigreed dogs, raised in a town 
atmosphere. Our common old farm 
dogs could shift for themselves, 
after a fashion, but our poor high- 
bred cocker scarcely recognizes a 
rabbit for his natural prey, and 
bunnies hop and skip about in the 
yard and, often, he doesn’t even 
see them. If he were put on his own, 


our dog could not survive. 

A dog’s unquestioning love for 
the family is certainly another en- 
dearment. I can be gone only long 
enough to go for a jug of milk 
or drive my daughter to school 
and when I re-enter the house, 
you'd think I had just gotten home 
from a_ six-months’ trip. A dog 
doesn’t measure separation time by 
days or weeks; minutes away from 
a loved presence is long enough to 
evoke great leapings, tail-waggings, 
hand - lickings and roll - overs-and- 
scratch-me’s when re-united with 
the revered one. 

Both my daughter and I are al- 
lergic to dogs and I know we 
would have been much better off 
if we had gotten rid of ours when 
he first started to affect us. But, 
our allergist didn’t absolutely in- 
sist, being a dog-lover himself, so 
we just refrained from handling 
the dog, as much as we could, and 
sneezed along until we finally built 
up an immunity to him. This, inci- 
dentally, does not protect us from 
other dogs or from cats. 

Cockers are not tops in popular- 
ity, as they once were, and they 
are hard to train and likely to be 
a bit snappish, especially to strang- 
ers who presume too quickly on 
their friendship. At least, ours was 
this kind of dog. But, they are 
natural clowns, with their ances- 
trally sad eyes, their floppy paws 
that they never learn to handle, 
and their passion for attention. 

Our dog’s registered name is Sir 
Suntan the Fifth; from the day 
we brought him home, he has beer 
Freckles, though most of his puppy 
markings grew out and left him 
with only one freckle on his nose. 
Kathy often calls him Baby; I call 
him Sam; Daddy calls him Darned 
Nuisance. They all add up to love 
as we prepare his birthday cake 
consisting of a round patty of 
cooked horsemeat with a wiener 
candle for every year. 


Ting-a-lings ... 

Melt together over just barely 
boiling water, a package of choco- 
late bits and a package of butter- 
scotch bits. When melted and blend- 
ed together by stirring, mix in a 
cup of salted peanuts, blanched of 
their skins, and a can of fried 
Chinese noodles. Drop by teaspoons 
on waxed paper, forming into even 
shapes, and let stand until hard. 

I made these for Christmas, both 
for the family and to give to 
friends and they were well-liked 
by all. They furnish just enough 
mystery to be good conversation 
pieces, too, for whoever heard of 
noodles in candy? Just try them; 
their flavor will delight you. 





Children of Time 


Yesterday is gone; 
On faltering feet she crept 
away 
Leaving her infant 
For us to nurse and discipline: 
Today. 
Should Today be shorn of joy 
Or wrapped in deepest sorrow, 
Let us labor for the heir of 
hope, 
The child to come: 
Tomorrow. 
—V. Gardner 
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8182. Simple as ABC, but a joy 
te make ond wear is this gay 
young sheath teamed with o col- 
fared bolero. Sizes 10, 12, 14, 
16, 18, 20. Bust 31 to 40. Size 
12, 32 bust, dress, 2% yards of 
35-inch; bolero, 2% yords. Price 
35 cents. 


8127 


12-262 


8127. A costume to fit the short- 
er figure perfectly is this sleeveless 
dress and cropped jacke! combi- 
notion. Sizes 12%, 14%, 16%, 
18%, 20%, 22%, 24%, 26%. 
Bust 33 to 47. Size 14%, 35 
bust, dress, jacket monotone, 4% 
yords of 39-inch. Price 35 cents 













34 yrs. 
8353. This clever culotte 
will meet every demand 
from hovse-cleaning to 
shopping. Sew-easy, too. 
Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44. Bust 4 to 
46. Size 34, bust 36, 5 
yords of 39-inch. Price 





8180 ond 818). Sew 
matching dress-bolero sets 
for yourself and your sho- 
dow. 8180 is in sizes 9, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 18. 
Bust 30% to 38. Size 11, 
31% bust, dress, 3% 
yords of 35-inch; bolero, 
1% yords. 8181 is in siz- 
oeo% 4 & & 7 8 
yeors. Size 4, dress, 2 
yords of 35-inch; bolero, 
% yord. Two patterns, 35 
, cents each. 





6177. This darling yoked 
dress for a 6 to 14 
miss is perfect for party- 

time. Be-ruffled 
petticoat included. Sizes 





8186. Designed to flatter a wom- 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 
en's figure, this simple all-oc- Size 8, 2% yords of 
casion style feotures a graceful 35-inch; petticoat, 1% 
yoke and easy-ponelled skirt. yards. Price 35 cents. 


Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 4, 
46, 48. Size 36, 38 bust, short 
sleeves, 5% yards of 35-inch. 
Price 35 cents. 
































Pattern Nos. Size HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. NO PATTERNS 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. EXCHANGED 
$ __—for patterns, 35c; first class mail, 45¢. 
NAME RFD. 

CITY. STATE 














Spring and Summer issue of pattern book, “Basic Fashion" — 35 cents. 
Needlework Album—25 cents. 
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in OHIO see Coastal Bermuda... 


(Continued from page 230) 
« FARM BUREAU 
COOPERATIVES is practically no problem. In gen- 
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IN MID AMERICA 











SEE CCA CO-OP 
DISPLAYING THIS 









“SYMBOL OF 
FARM iT} / eral, insects and diseases are only 
LEADERSHIP” minor irritations. Inadequate potash 
FOR mversa will allow considerable winterkill, 






CONSUMERS COOPERATIVE ASSN. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 










MILKING EQUIPMENT but the Bermuda will re-establish 


itself in the spring. 
Research conducted in both South 


Carolina and Georgia indicates a 
fertilizer ratio of 4-1-2 is necessary. 
Usually 400 to 600 pounds per acre 
. . . elie of 4-8-12 are applied in March and 
in a pipeline milking system! again in July with additional nitro- 
gen added in split applications. A 
fertilizer mixture of 16-4-8 ratio 
may also be used. 
“ For grazing, 200 pounds of nitro- 
gen per acre annually is recommend- 
ed, whereas for hay or silage, 300 
to 400 pounds of nitrogen are fre- 
quently used. Larger amounts of 
nitrogen may be used with greater 
yields of forage, but with pasture, 
it is difficult to obtain maximum 
utilization of the grass because 
heavy stocking causes excessive 
tramping and contamination of the 
forage. 
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THIS IS 
14 to 17 per cent protein ... 


The best hay yields obtained at 


* Clemson College on Piedmont clay 

ee j soils were 6.7 tons per acre in five 

we set cuttings. Over a period of 3 years 
the hay produced per acre averaged 

49 tons. Annually, a total of 300 

pounds of nitrogen were applied 


per acre. In addition, the crude 
protein content averaged 14.2 per 
cent compared to alfalfa’s 14.3, 
The Coastal hay was cut at 4- to 
5-week intervals. Shorter intervals 
of 3 to 4 weeks and higher nitro- 
gen applications would increase the 


REDUCES YOUR CARRYING 


from cow to cow 


TO JUST AN EASY HANDFUL 








Remember March 20 


That's the closing date for 
entries in our 3lst annual 
Hoard’s Dairyman Cow Judg- 
ing Contest. There’s no en- 
try fee, no box tops to send 











. UNI-PULSE gives uniform pulsation on all milker in; merely fill out the entry 
units simultaneously. Not affected by humidity blank . page = and mail 
it to ontest epartment, 
and temperature changes. Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
* ¢ UNI-PULSE is mechanically timed—factory pre- ensntics-t vamiunads 
> set—has never-changing pulsation rate. 
2  ¢ UNI-PULSE gives silent operation; is stream- | forage protein content. The crude 


protein in Coastal hay on an indi- 
vidual cutting may run 17 per cent 
or higher. 


lined; compact in design. 


UNI-PULSE requires minimum maintenance. No 





n r : Over a 2-year period with two 

need to regulate speed. Lubricate only twice yearly. | cuttings being ensiled and two being 

¢ = — ; : . made into hay, an average of 10.1 

@ One UNI-PULSE master pulsator replaces the . UNI-PULSE supplies synchronized controlled air- | tons of grass silage per acre plus 
work of up to a half dozen pulsators in a pipe- release to milker units to prevent milk agitation. | 25 tons of hay were obtained. 

line milking system and does the job with Draws in air at pulsator height, not from the level oe first research on feeding 

uniform, mechanical precision. ki i i oastal Bermuda silage looks un- 

( € cal precision of the milking room floor, to protect milk quality. suatiiy quantities Reneudh en te 

’ TT OT: or . . . P fiel d hay indi s al hay 

¢ UNI-PULSE eliminates the handling of pul-  UNI-PULSE with a metered amount of air-release | L°G-CUred pay inmicates Coastal hay 

sators by the milking operator—less equipment prevents milk lock and gives maximum milking | falfa hay when fed in heavy propor- 

than ever to handle. efficiency and increased milk production. tions and 95 per cent when fed in 


light proportions plus corn silage. 


Five cows graze one acre... 


Grazing experiments at Clemson 
with milking cows have shown that 
MILKING MACHINE DIVISION Coastal Bermuda needs to be in- 
tensely managed, including rotation- 
al grazing, clipping, and nitrating. 











U / Yields of approximately 3,600 pounds 
/ of TDN have been obtained per acre 
il an MMVEPSOE NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE with applications of 250 pounds of 
MAKING EQUIPMENT Pere Gurees Serviess, tne indione fore Sweee Cosperetive Boots Supply Cooperonre Cotetercs do nitrogen. It is . not unusual to have 
“nn... Leming, Michigen indionopetn, indians Deties, Tones Poerte Bice five cows grazing per acre for sev- 
Forme: Jnom (entre! Facnenge Mdiond Cooperonves ime reste Spply oe eral months of th 
&. Pout, Mmnecete ecco. Heros Sodeen, Comnipgs Sovrne + Storer Cooperative e season. 
i anes ‘ Urom Pow) & Formers Rummond vig ne THE END 
mela aa  ——t — ee Om ter Sane Sy en Lo net tatsawonan Seen 
Comte! Snore: ( cope: enres —— Meng Mocteme Ovreram A oto Dewy Sopot Sorantoaste form bweow 
. on eteme Fm ome 7 enre . . 
we tege haoe Pecstene, Cotteale } a + any Customer to waitress: “This 
Comeumers Cooperenre Ass Formers (coperonre Eachonge Sevetera formers Avcecutian Fechock By others i od 
Kone: Cay, Masewi Sworer-te Norm o atme Mom (ime Bock Atenas Guaden, Sina plate is wet. 
Pere bweer C . j * 5 ir.’ 
| tare teeny Couperetive A's terme: noe Sapte taconge mare whee Dewy dee Sven, Aenean Waitress; “That's your soup, sir.” 
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FIRST 


Name In 
Rotary Cutters 





1961 


BRUCH-BULL 





Pasture clipping— 


Cornand cotton stalk 


shredding — 
General Mowing 
WOOD BROTHERS MFG. CO. 


42103 &. 4th Street, Oregon, Illinois 


Specialists in the Manufact 


Tractor Powered Rotary Mower Sh 





AN OUNCE OF CORONA 
is worth o POUND of CURE-\_, 
Avoid major inf \] 
wdder-teat injuri ne hastiog 

, Udderly Perfect! 

. At druggists or / 
Girect postpaid, ¥% tb. 51°20 ‘Semple it's Lontiseptic! 
RONA. Dept. E 20 Kenton, 0 
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John Adams, Greene, New 
Acrobat 
“It did a better job 


hat’s how Mr 

k, feels about his Vicon-Lely 
Rake. He says 
raking over uneven 
han any rake I have ever used before 
has stood up under very rough treat- 
and didn't even get a bent finger. 
ut down raking time and didn't shat- 
leaves as much as bar rakes do 
Besides being the most ec- 
I also feel 


and stony ground 


mical rake on the market, 


t Is the best.’ 


© —VICON-LELY 
ACROBAT HAY RAKE 


(Lely Design) 


THE VISSERS CORPORATION— 
Dept. 223, Rhinebeck, New York 


Please send me free literature on the 
Vicon-Lely Acrobat Hay Rake 


Name 

Address 

City State 

[Tam Farmer [] Tam Student 
Seeee ee eee ae eaanaanauaaa 





Dairying in 
the 50th state 


(Continved from page 231) 


per day. Milk production over the 
quota level is consigned as sur- 
plus milk with a return of about 
50 per cent of fluid milk. During 
milk shortages, however, surplus 
milk receives the full quota price. 
Major distribution of milk is han- 
dled through two processors. 

The life expectancy of an aver- 
age milking cow in the Honolulu 
milkshed is about 5 years. Re- 
placement of the culled cows is 
met, to a great extent, by spring- 
ing heifers and cows imported 
from the mainland, particularly 
from the Pacific Coast. These re- 
placements sell at around $500 per 
animal, landed in Honolulu. 

In recent years, more and more 
locally grown heifers have been 
used to replace cull animals at 
considerable savings to the farm- 
er. This has been the result of 
using fresh and frozen semen from 
outstanding bulls and retaining the 
heifer calves as future replace- 
ments. Fresh and frozen semen 
are flown in by jets from areas as 
far away as northern Ohio. About 


one-third of the dairy cows are 
bred artificially. 
All of the dairies on Oahu are 


equipped with milking machines, 
the bucket or pipeline systems. 
Walk-through and herringbone milk- 
ing parlors are becoming very pop- 
ular, but stanchion barns still pre- 
dominate. 

The most important management 
problems are (1) control of mas- 
titis and (2) maintaining a 12- 
month calving interval. The other 
problems such as brucellosis, ana- 
plasmosis, tuberculosis, actinomy- 
cosis, pinkeye, and gastro-intesti- 
nal ailments are minor 

Strict sanitation and health meas- 
ures are practiced constantly and 
enforced by the state and federal 
agencies. Flies are plentiful, but 
controlled to a great extent by 
chemical sprays and baits. 


Consumption increasing . 


Although fresh 
relatively expensive in Honolulu 
(31 cents a quart), consumption 
per capita is % of the mainland 
level. Consumption is increasing 
with the recent rise in the state's 
population and a gradual change 
in dietary habits. 

Older people of Oriental descent 
tend to drink relatively little fresh 
milk. Their children who become 
used to drinking milk (subsidized) 
with school lunches continue the 
milk-drinking habit when they grow 
up. Milk distributors place high 
hopes on this change in dietary 
habits as a means of raising the 
local level of milk consumption. 

While the trend is towards a 
higher consumption rate per capi- 
ta and for the state, the outlook 
for Hawaii's dairy farmers is un- 


whole milk is 


certain. It seems probable that 
sterile, concentrated milk in cans 
or cartons may soon arrive in 


Hawaii. The impact of this cheap- 
er milk on island dairy farms is 
likely to be dramatic — to say the 


least — for production costs are 
relatively high and not easy to 
reduce. THE END 


Still having trouble deciding 
which comes first, the “e” or the 
“i” in words like heir, receive. 
and thief? 

“T've got a secret formula for 
writing those words,” a successful 
businessman says. 

“It’s never failed me in 40 years. 
I make the “e” and “i” look ex- 
actly alike and then I put the dot 
between them.” 


Meet all new 3-A 
standards 5 














Jamesway, 
Sani-Kool 
Milk Coolers 





FIRST IN POWER CHORING® 


amesway 


A DIVISION OF ROCKWOOD & CO 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. « Lake Mills, Wis. « Artesia, Calif. « Preston, 
Ontario, Canada * Amersfoort, Holland + Bilbao, Spaia 
FOR POULTRY + FOR DAIRY + FOR LIVESTOCK 
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Direct Expansion tanks in 175- to 

1000-gallon sizes . . . easy to own 

under Jamesway’s “Pay-As-You- 

Profit” plan! 

@ Jamesway high-speed Spiral 

cooling. 

No-drip nylon motor gears. 

Lowest pouring height. 

Easy cleaning. 

Wide-radius corners for spic-and- 

span cleaning in minutes ... and 

lock-open covers that make clean- 

ing even easier, 

@ All 18-8 nonmagnetic stainless steel 
means long life. 

Jamesway dealerships available in some 

areas. Write for information. JAMES 

MFG. CC., Dept. HD-3I-A, Fort Atkinson, 

Wisconsin. 


Jet 


Write for your FREE 
copy of Jamesway’s Bulk 
Milk Cooler Booklet. 


6T-3-1 
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Now chop clean and fast with this 


New Bear Cat Chop-Master 


Here’s a BIG capacity Chopper and Shredder 
that cuts green feed either standing or windrowed 
for green chop feeding or for ensilage. Handles 
nearly all kinds of grasses and forage in most any 
condition of tangle or moisture, This new Bear Cat 
CHOP-MASTER, like several other harvesters, uses 
the flail-type patent that has proved best for this 
kind of work. However — the Bear Cat CHOP- 
MASTER has 15 points of superior construction 
the Bear 
Grinder is in its own field, A FREE bulletin shows 
all these CHOP-MASTER advantages. Send for this 
bulletin before you decide on what chopper to buy. 


that makes it as outstanding as 


BEARCAT Ovwality FARM MACHINERY SINCE 1908 _ 


CUTS A BIG FULL 
SIX-FOOT SWATH 


© Cuts green feed 

© Cuts grass silage 

© Shreds and spreads stalks 
© Mows weeds 

© Tops beets, potatoes 
©... Plus many other jobs 


Cat 









TURBINE PUMPS | SPROCKET PACKER 


74S wow 








WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO. - DEPT. 712-63 - HASTINGS, NEBR. 
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Only me t, 


RIBSTONE Silos > 


Have These Pioneer Advantages: 
































@ Dense Nonporous Concrete ee — 
@ Overlapped Joints dd be 
@ Reinforced Concrete Staves : 2 
@ Sealed Inside and Outside ‘* 
: @ Strong Rib Construction what 
For Further Information Write, Wire or a Se. ; 
Phone Your Exclusive Manufacturer & - , 
so —-$. J. Hoffmann & Sons, Cissna Park, WL ELD 
Mason & Lawrence, Elgin, 11, Urbana, Ohio (7) 3 a 
S. J. Hofimann & Sons, Muscatine, lowa 
H. J. Howe & Sons , OR TP 


Rochester, Wis. & Plover, Wis. 
Southeastern Silo Company, Augusta, Ga., 


AR y Petersburg, Va., Athens, Tenn. 
FREE! Silo Capacity Charts Will Ge 
* Sent Promptly Upon Request 
. . : * ’ 60 











NEW, ALL STEEL | LY a UMA 


SPREADMASTER 


“the BEST MANURE SPREADER MADE,”’ 
says LEE BEARDIN, Creston, Illinois. 


We've used our Schultz Spreadmaster for over 
| | 5 yeors and find it one of the most versotile 
} machines on the farm. We haul hundreds of loods 
‘ 
a 






of manure eoch yeor, with forage box attached, 


houl ensilage, corn and other grain. Simplicity 


of design keeps repairs to a minimum.” 




















THREE YEAR GUARANTEE 

You get etrength beauty and service, 

Here's why he all-welded construction plus 

extra heavy hinge plates make Clay Panel 

Gates pre tically indestructible. They'll hold 

back the heaviest steers as well as hogs and 

sheep. Gates can be easily raised or lowered 

with new adjustable hinge end. Since 1899 

Clay has sold 4% million gates. Let this 

ex peri« * serve you and your farm—write 

for information today 

' —_ | 
2 t- ct 32333: § CLAY HAS 
UU SOLD OVER | Spreadmaster Features: 
e— Mo- 
i A 4 MILLION GATES | © ‘ew and Wide — Easy, Fost loading 110-140 Bu. 
% Rugged Heavy-Duty Construction Throughout 

om a nanan ena ananassae anes = | te Buy the BEST... for LESS 
| CLAY LQUIPMENT CORP Cedar Falls, iowe | 
| Piese send free plooning guides for (Pose! Cotes || See your Schultz Dealer or Write Dept. 39 
| r yers Bern Cleane Hog Equipment | 
| © Milking Pe j L. H. SCHULTZ MFG. CO. 
la — a a ‘ W ater ~ 
i y —E Stote i 











YOU'LL FENCE FASTER 


than ever before with the 
Shaver Hydraulic Post Driver! 













Now with more than 10,000 additional pounds impact you'll set 
fence posts faster then you've ever seen, even if you've worked 
with e Shever! Newly added adjustable springs give the Shaver 
Post Driver nearly 50% greater driving force for faster, casier 

fencing The St Driver i# mounted up front for easier 
spotting and you'll drive « 4° to 5° post in as little as 10 to 15 
seconds, with finger-tip case your tractor hydreulic system 
does ali the work 








FREE Write today for literature on the Post Driver that lets 
you set up to 80 rods of posts in just 80 minutes. 









we SHAVER MFG. CO., Graettinger, lowa 





KLINZING A Carth 


AA ° 

, Camfort Stotte 

a oo e« ee 

Prncthenthemedht - > te——< “ 


4 j - 
A | Ts Lowest Cost 
Barr Cleaners 
TP cna aitkiore NECK MARKERS 
AT Lo Wwe Ss T cosT Gveranteed unbreakable solid Nylon mark- 
er and contrasting solid Nylon numerals 





Klinzing offers you designed-right, 

exclusive-feature equipment, costing SMOOTH-FLUSH with marker face (no en- 

less to buy, less to use groving or stamping indentation to fill up 

Writ Sa ' with “mud and molosses’). Numbers stoy 
rite for name of Gealer plus prices clean. 7 color combinations 

and data on lines - , 

CHOICE DEALERSHIPS STILL OPEN irect-from-manufacturer prices 


A. F. KLINZING CO., INC. | 


101 Western Ave Fond du Lae 25, Wis 


P & D SILO UNLOADERS 


a1 low as postpe:d) 
COMPLETE 74¢ with Nylon neck cord 
im Quantities 


Write for FREE FOLDER with tuti size 


illustrations and prices in both neck 





Greater capacity and more trouble free operation 
Feed 200 head ln 10 minutes. The onty silo untoader cord and neck chain styles. 
on the market sold on a 30 day money back trial ender 

: 


C. H. DANA CO., INC. Esobiinhed 1061 
Hyde Park 4, Vermont 


575,000.00 guarantee tend. Also heavy cuty auger 
bunk feeders Dealershie available in some areas 
Write fer intermation ¢ 


P & D0 SALES CO., 








Plainfield 6, Illinois 





Buy More U. S$. Savings Bonds. 
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To banish hog cholera 


Swine industry is sitting on a powder keg as vaccination 
falls. Now the push is to eliminate the disease completely. 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


livestock disease prevention 

organization, is spearheading 
a movement to banish hog cholera. 
During the past few months, re- 
gional meetings have been held in 
Chicago, New Orleans, New York, 
and Colorado. This is a tremendous 
undertaking. It will take years to 
do, but will be worth every ounce 
of effort put into it. 

Hog cholera is a very potent dis- 
ease in the United States and, un- 
til completely eliminated, it must 
be controlled as effectively as pos- 
sible. Losses from this disease av- 
erage over $40 million annually. In 
fact, it has been estimated that 
prevention costs and actual losses 
are equivalent to one-fifth of the 
net returns of swine producers. 

Armour’s Analysis published a 
review of the problem which was 
reprinted in the Animal Health 
News letter of the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Agriculture. We quote 
from this review: 

Talk has turned into action — a 
move to eradicate hog cholera in 
every one of our 50 states. Years 
of committee conferences and lofty 
pronouncements have jelled into a 
concerted drive to do with hog 
cholera what already has been done 
with vesicular exanthema, Texas 
fever, and several other livestock 
diseases complete riddance. 

The big difference between the 
current drive and past attempts is 
in the breadth, depth, and power. 
Today, producer groups, livestock 
marketing people, disease control 
officials, and industry representa- 
tives are getting behind the move; 
they realize that everyone benefits 
from a healthy livestock industry. 
The problem is being attacked on 
a regional, state, and local basis. 


[LE ives XCK Conservation, Inc., a 


Losses are heavy ... 


In earlier years, like 1913, the 
disease destroyed 10 per cent or 
more of the hog population which, 
at today’s prices and numbers, 
would raise the bill to approxi- 
mately $200 million. During the 
past four years, the swine indus- 
try has lost more money in living 
with hog cholera than the total 
cost of eradicating foot-and-mouth 
disease in Mexico. 

Nine years of almost steady de- 
cline in vaccination leaves us to- 
day with only about 36 per cent of 
the pig crop protected. This com- 
pares with 57 per cent in 1950. The 
producer is “sitting on a powder 
keg’ and may be setting the stage 
for a devastating outbreak. 


Lose export market... 


Of growing concern is the dwin- 
dling export market for pork. A 
recent cholera outbreak in one 
Latin American country (attribut- 
ed to pork received from the Unit- 
ed States) may lead to further 
loss, estimated at 1.3 million pounds 
a year 

A total of approximately 11 coun- 
tries will not buy our pork because 
of hog cholera and, more specifical- 
ly, because we still use virulent hog 
cholera virus for control of the dis- 
ease. The list includes Australia, 
Austria, Barbados, Belgium, British 
Guiana, Colombia, Denmark, New 
Zealand, and Switzerland. 

Jamaica permits entry of salted 


and cured products. The United 
Kingdom in April 1960, agreed to 
admit pork from states in which 
the use of virulent virus is pro- 
hibited and, specifically, from farms 


within those states which have 
been free of cholera for at least 
six months. The practical draw- 


back to this specification can be 
readily appreciated. 

While U.S. pork is still shipped 
to more than 65 countries, not 
many of them buy significant 
amounts. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has been directed by 
the House appropriations commit- 
tee to investigate and report next 
year on the steps that should be 
taken to meet the problem. 


Virus a tricky organism .. . 


Few diseases are as highly con- 
tagious as hog cholera. One drop of 
virus in five gallons of water pro- 
duces a solution of which only 30 
to 60 drops can kill a susceptible 
pig through injection. 

The hog cholera virus is weak in 
some respects and tough in others. 
It is completely destroyed at tem- 
peratures used in pasteurizing milk, 
and by many antiseptics and disin- 
fectants. Exposure to direct sun- 
light will kill the organism within 
an hour. On the other hand, it can 
live for months in blood or tissues 
at below-freezing temperatures and 
survive for varying periods in the 
soil of hog lots and pastures. 

The hog cholera virus stays alive 
for at least six months in pickled, 
salted, and smoked meats and has 
been kept in a perfect state for 
seven years at minus 40 degrees 
Centigrade. Therefore, the foreign 
livestock health officials conside: 
U.S. supplies a constant threat to 
their swine industries. 


We know this ... 


No cure is known. From 1 to 2 
per cent of the hogs may recover. 

The respiratory tract has been 
shown to be one of the main av- 
enues which the virus enters in 
the form of dried particles or min- 
ute droplets. The virus in feed may 
infect the tonsillar area of the 
pharynx as it passes on to the 
stomach. The virus is inactivated 
after reaching the stomach. 

The hog cholera virus is so smal! 
(1/250,000 of an inch) that it can 
pass through a fine porcelain filter 

In the laboratory, the virus 
mains somewhat virulent after 
freezing to minus 40 degrees Fahr- 
enheit and thawing at 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit for 90 consecutive times 

Man is the worst spreader by 
carrying infection from farm to 
farm and from stockyard or auc- 
tion barn to farm, by feeding un- 
cooked garbage, by mishandling the 
virulent virus during vaccination, 
and in various other ways. 

Hog cholera virus differs from 
most other infectious microorgan- 
isms by destroying the white cor- 
puscles which pick up and remove 
infective particles. The usual dis- 
ease organism causes an increase 
in these white cells. No means has 
yet been found to determine dif- 
ferences in cholera susceptibility 
among hogs. Some mystery still ex- 
ists as to where the hog cholera 
virus hides between outbreaks. 

Canada, Northern Ireland, Den- 
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mark, and Australia are countries 
which have pursued vigorous con- 
tinuing eradication measures. Ex- 
cept for occasional cases, many of 
which are charged to imports from 
the United States, hog cholera is 
nonexistent. 

The ultimate in this country will 
be the riddance of hog cholera, 
which could save swine producers 
an estimated $30 million a year in 
prevention costs in addition to the 
$40 million loss already mentioned. 
The prevention cost is, roughly, 60 
cents a pig, without allowing for 
veterinary service fees. Our share 
of export volume — currently 70 
million pounds of pork products per 
year should be increased sub- 
stantially. 

How can we expect to eradicate 
hog cholera now when we haven't 
done so before? Understandably, 
this question has been raised time 
and again. 

The answer is that an increas- 
ing number of swine - producing 
groups are expressing interest in 
getting eradication action started. 
It is further contended that when 
producers know the facts, they will 
cooperate with any reasonable and 
down-to-earth eradication program, 
especially if they realize that this 
is the best means known for cut- 
ting their production costs. 

The bovine and swine brucellosis 
campaigns have demonstrated this 
kind of action is sound. 


Do some figuring 
before buying 


Figure your opportunity costs 
before you decide to buy a new 
piece of farm equipment, says a 


University of Missouri farm man- 
agement specialist. 

How much money will that new 
machine make for you? Could you 
make more money by investing 
your capital somewhere else in- 
stead—in livestock, fertilizer, feed? 

Could you hire a custom oper- 
ator cheaper than buying the 
equipment yourself? Should you 


try to get by with already owned 
or used equipment? 

There’s no simple formula avail- 
able to provide answers to these 
questions. Situations vary with 
each individual farm. 

The best way to get answers is 
to make a partial budget. A partial 
budget means systematically put- 





Have you forgotten? 


This is a reminder to en- 
ter the 31st annual Hoard’s 
Dairyman Cow Judging Con- 
test. Be sure to judge all five 
classes and send in the entry 
biank on page 260. 











ting on paper the approximate 
costs and returns in each case. 

Some farms have more machin- 
ery than is justified by their size 
of business. Having too much in- 
vested in machinery can cut the 
net profit on a farm. 

On the other hand, some farms 
could profit by having more or 
bigger machinery which would per- 
mit an increase in size of opera- 
tion or improve production quality. 

The capital position of a farmer 
has an effect on how accurately he 
needs to determine his alternative 
costs and returns, A young farm- 
er starting out has to be more 
careful in investing his limited cap- 
ital than a farmer who owns his 
farm and equipment debt-free. 

A saving in time and labor may 
not be a sufficient reason for buy- 
ing a new or bigger piece of ma- 
chinery. If the time and labor 
saved is not used for some other 
task, adding the machinery may 
increase the cost of production 
rather than decrease it. If the 
time and labor is used somewhere 
else, the value of their use in the 
new job must be compared wiih 
the cost of the machinery re- 
placement. These values would 
likely be different on a farm where 
the family supplies the labor than 
where hired labor is used. 
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MOOSEHEART PRINCESS STAR filled this 1,700-gallon tank twice 


a year for seven years 





HGARD'S LAIRYMAN 





She is shown with dairy superintendent Del- 


bert Klussendorf (at halter) and Director of Agriculture Roy Fenwick 


of Mooseheart, the school 


maintained by the Loyal Order of Moose. 


Seven 1,000-pound fat records 


A 13-year-old Holstein, Moose- 
heart Princess Star, owned by 
Mooseheart, Illinois, is the first 
cow of the breed to compile seven 
consecutive official records of more 
than 1,000 pounds of butterfat. 

Her most recent record was 
1,064 pounds of butterfat, 23,484 
pounds of milk in 365 days. In im- 
mediate preceding lactations, she 
turned in official totals of 1,145, 
1,152, 1,186, 1,397, 1,162 and 1,004, 
Her average annual milk produc- 
tion over the seven-lactation span 


was 25,093 pounds. All seven rec- 
ords were made on 3x milking. 

Star’s official lifetime totals are 
201,147 pounds of milk and 9,216 
pounds butterfat. This figures out 
to 51 pounds of milk a day for 
every day since the Mooseheart 
cow’s second birthday. 

Described as a real big hay eat- 
er, she goes to pasture with the 
rest of the herd in summer and 
grain feeding has never exceeded 
20 pounds a day throughout her 
historic seven-record string. 
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NEW COW-SAVER STALL 


(PATENT PENDING) 


Exclusive BERG design prevents leg injury... 
gives cow more headroom 


Bell-shaped arches of the new Berg 
Cow-Saver Stall automatically take 
up slack in tie chain when a cow lies 
down . . . automatically give her free- 
dom of movement when she stands 
. - » make it impossible for her to 
trip and injure herself by becoming 
entangled in the tie chain. 

New Berg design also provides 
more headroom for reclining cow... 
holds hay in manger without filler 
bars. The added comfort of these at- 
tractive, streamlined tie stalls can put 
extra cash in your pocket. Ag Col- 
lege tests indicate that comfortable 
cows give considerably more milk. 

Rugged arches and partitions of 
the Berg Cow-Saver Tie Stall are 
built of lifetime, copper-bearing steel. 
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Berg No. 400 barn cleaner 
outiasts them alll One-piece gutter chain 
links of special forging steel weigh over 
2 Ibs. each. You get seamless steel! elevator, 
steel |-beam support and roller chain drive. 
Choose from four Berg models that fit 


ony gutter... all dairy barns. 


BERG EQUIPMENT CORP, 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN (HD-3) 


Send me information about Berg Stalls and 
Stanchions 0 

Simplex Water Bowls O) Stee! Pens CO) 
Ventilation (1) Silo Uniooder () 


i 
! 
! 
! 
! 
Barn Cleaners C) : 
! 
! 
! 


I'm building oa new barn 1) Remodeling 0 
) 





The difference is in the CRYSTAL 


(ZZ 


The uniform length, 
size and shape of the 
Diversol CX with 
ARODYNE crystal 
can be easily seen by 
microscopic exami- 
nation, The unre- 
touched photo (30x 
diameter) shows its 
pure, translucent 
appearance. 


DIVERSOL. CX. with ARODYNE 


can guarantee this con- 
sistent uniformity. 

Diversol CX with ARODYNE dis- 
solves smmnecsatey, peaeiuaes quickly, 





Performance follow-through 
is important to ‘you 


For the first time in chemical history, 
Diversey research has produced a com- 
pletely soluble crystalline sodium hypo- 
chlorite with wetting action incorpo- 
rated right in the crystal. 

All active ingredients are chemically 
“locked” in each Diversey crystal, to 
insure uniform strength from the first 
solution to the last. 

No mechanically mixed bactericide- 


DIVERSEY @) 


disinfectant 


removes water hardness and has un- 
usual free-rinsing properties. Diversol 
CX with ARODYNE is the complete 
answer to your disinfecting and clean- 
ing problems. 

Ask your D-Man to demonstrate 
Diversol CX with ARODYNE. Write 
for full details to THE DIVERSEY 
CORPORATION, 1820 W. Roscoe 
Street, Chicago 13, Illinois. 

*The Diversey 
Corporation's trade 


name for an 
active ingredient. 
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You have to he a 


FIGHTER! 


Think you have a rough time? Read this story of 
a former professional boxer and how he is fight- 
ing his way to a dairy herd and farm ownership. 


by Jolin T. Maxwell 





Here is the personal report of a young 
Alabama dairyman. He wrote us his per- 
sonal experience after this series of arti- 
cles began. For raw courage and deter- 
mination it has few equals. We present 
it in testimony of our admiration and 
with the hope of its inspiration to those 
of faint heart and little confidence. 


THE EDITORS 





BARYOUNG DAIRYMEN GS 











NEVER saw a cow until I was 7 years 
old. At that age, we moved from Chicago 
to a small diversified farm near Greene, 
Trumbull County in Northeast Ohio. My 

father never farmed. He was a newspaperman, 

a master of political psychology and public 

relations, but was always too busy to get in- 

terested in agriculture 

The farm was merely a means of keeping 
three active boys and two girls off the streets 
of Chicago. Therefore, the farming was strict- 
ly up to us three boys. 

As long as my oldest brother, Robert (now 
an attorney in Miami, Fla.), was in command, 
we had a well-run and efficient farming oper- 
ation, milking up to 15 cows by hand and 
shipping the cream. For awhile Mother made 
butter and sold it 

My second brother, Jim (also an attorney, 
in Columbus, Ohio), and I (the youngest) did 
not have either the ambition or energy (when 


it came to physical labor) that Robert pos- 
sessed, so when Robert went to college, the 
farm went to pot. 


I attended high school in Warren (a city 
school) so had no activity whatsoever in 4-H 
or FFA. The subjects I was most interested 
in and the only ones I studied were the nat- 
ural sciences, zoology, and botany. In these I 


got straight A’s, passing grades in every- 
thing else 
W inted to be a boxer... 


After graduating, I hitchhiked to New York 
City determined to make my fortune in the 
prize ring. After winning several good fights, 
my father “retired’” me. This was a good 
thing in the long run, but at the time, I 
didn’t agree with him. 

For awhile I drifted about and became in- 
volved in various occupations. I worked as a 


steel mill and construction worker, installed 
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VY 


Getting started in dairy farming 


No. 18 








THE AUTHOR and one of his daughters with a heifer calf, purchased from 
a leading Holstein breeder in Wisconsin. Maxwell hopes that this heifer will 
develop into a foundation cow for the improvement of his future dairy herd. 


TV antennas on roof tops, trimmed trees for 
a power company, worked in a shipyard as 
a deck hand on an oyster boat, collected for 
a small loan company, and worked on several 
dairy farms. 

Eight years after graduating from high 
school, I found myself working on a dairy 
farm in peninsular Florida. Shortly thereafter 
I was installed as DHIA supervisor for Jack- 
son DHIA in Marianna, Fla. 

Up until that time I had accumulated noth- 
ing in the way of material assets except a 
few pieces of broken-down furniture. How- 
ever, I had accumulated a family, a good 
little wife, and four children. The family has 
continued to grow and now there are six 
children, four boys and two girls. 


“Tiger in a cage”... 


While employed as a tester, I became ac- 
quainted with a wonderful couple (dairy farm- 
ers), Martin VanderWerf, Jr., and his lovely 
wife, Joan. In conversations I had with them, 
they presented themselves in a completely 
honest manner, with no pretensions whatever. 
We spoke of many things, intangible things, 
basic things, psychology. They told me I was 
like a tiger in a cage, itching to get out. 

Gradually I came to realize that for the 
first time in my life I was looking at myself 
with complete honesty. This was the biggest 
event in my life and just what I'd been wait- 
ing for all these years. 

VanderWerf was a good operator. His herd 
that year was among the top 10 in DHIA in 
the state and I learned a great deal from my 
observations of his management. He had 
started dairying with 100 per cent of it fi- 
nanced on a rented farm. His wife, who was 
a nurse, had provided additional income while 
the going was tough. 

The fact that these two had started with 
nothing inspired me with thoughts that I 
could do the same thing. 

As a DHIA tester, I had an “in” where I 
could learn dairying from the management 
end. Every farmer operated differently and I 
was in a beautiful position to observe these 
differences in management and to observe 
the results. 

I'm afraid I became a “pain in the neck” 
to most of the farmers, plying them with 
questions. However, they were all very patient 
and very helpful. 

I want to mention especially M. A. Schack, 





a Jersey breeder of Greenwood, Fla., and the 
county agent, W. W. Glenn. Mr. Schack is an 
expert manager of pastures and a good cow 
man. His cows were well fed and did their 
best. I would trade nothing for my observa- 
tions of their methods. 


My opportunity came ... 


One of the members of the DHIA offered me 
his herd for $8,000. His herd average on 26 
cows was 8,400 pounds milk, 301 pounds but- 
terfat, with a 3.7 per cent test. I found an 
excellent market in Borden’s of Pensacola, 
Fla., and a small farm to rent. 

Armed with a stack of letters of recom- 
mendation from members of the Jackson 
County DHIA and former employers, and the 
DHIA records of the herd I wanted to buy, 
as well as a definite plan of operation worked 
out, I walked into the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration office and applied for a $10,000 loan. 
It was approved and with the money, I bought 
my cows and milking machines and paid one 
year’s rent and bought seed and fertilizer for 
a grazing crop of millet. I borrowed tractors 
and implements around the neighborhood un- 
til people got tired of seeing me, but they 
bent over backward to help me out. 


Very few comforts ... 


We had hard times for a spell. Bev, my 
wife, and the children had to sacrifice many 
of the comforts most families enjoy, but they 
took it in stride. The children went without 
shees and the cabin we lived in was improp- 
erly heated. 

I let my car go back to the dealer, so I 
walked where I had to go. My shoes wore out 
so I tied them on with baling twine. Mud 
conditions were bad that winter and I had no 
boots. But, hardships make us strong! 

We have moved twice since then to better 
farms and have accumulated some farm equip- 
ment including a tractor, disc, grain drill, 
forage harvester, wagon, truck, and rotary 
mower. Our tractor, rotary mower, wagon, 
truck, disc-harrow, grass seeder, and mold- 
board plow were purchased from and financed 
by an estate. Our bulk milk tank, forage 
harvester, and grain drill were financed by 
the machine dealers and are being paid off 
in monthly installments from the milk check. 

The farm presently being rented consists 
of 166 acres with 85 tillable. All tillable land 
is devoted to pasture and forage production 
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@ ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION 
e CUTS YOUR FEED COST 
e FEEDS 24 HEAD 
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CENTRAL STATES SALES CO. 


P. O. BOX 10222 DALLAS, TEXAS 








DAISY Cattle Marker. 
Solid brass tags and 
brass-plated chain 

No. 21—FOR NECK 
Case-hardened chain. 

Tag numbered both 
sides. $13.25 per doz- 
delivered. 

No. 17—FOR HORNS 
Case-hardened chair 
Tag numbered both 
sides, $9.20 per doz 
en delivered. 

No. 388—DOUBLE PLATE NECK MARKER. 
Combination strap webbing and heavy chain, 
two marker plates. $14.50 per dozen de- 
livered. 

te for catalog. Sample mailed for $1.00. 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS 
Dept. C, P.O. Box? Huntington, Indiana 





Soften UDDERS! 
Heal TEATS! 


The same antiseptic ointment in 

which Dr. Naylor Medicated Teat 

Dilators are packed. Designed to 
e ne 


Dr. Naylor's 







reliev soreness congestion. 

You will like this modern, more 8) D £ R 
effective medication for Tender U 

l rs. Sore Teats. $1 at drug 






dder 
and farm stores or write 


H. W. NAYLOR CO. MOBRIS 10, N.Y. 


BALM 





Now-I raise 
79 calves a year 
without scours! 





CHARLES CLEVENGER, Level 
Acres Farm, Adamstown, Md., says, 
“Our calves grow into big, deep-bodied 
heifers—without scours. Feed costs are 
lower than with any other plan we've 
used.”” You, too, can get Suckle and 
Calf Manna results-rapid, healthy 
gains, superior herd replacements. 





; ——- 


Dept. H-31 

Albers Milling Company 
1016 Central Street 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 
or 5045 Wilshire Bivd 
Los Angeles 36, Calif 





FREE — Please send me 36-page book 
on 8 easy ways to cut calf raising costs 
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by an estate. Our bulk milk tank, 
forage harvester, and grain drill 
were financed by the machine deal- 
ers and are being paid off in month- 
ly installments from the milk check. 

The farm presently being rented 
consists of 166 acres with 85 till- 
able. All tillable land is devoted 
to pasture and forage production 
with 25 acres in S-1 white clover 
and grasses, 22 acres in annual 
grazing crops, 33 acres for silage. 
All of the land is double-cropped 
(two crops a year). 

In addition to the original 26 
Holsteins we purchased, we have 
bought 13 heifers for $2,000 and 8 
registered Holstein cows for $3,000. 
These were purchased with money 
borrowed from the FHA. Since 
then we have bought several cows, 


one at a time, out of our milk 
check. At the present time, our 
herd consists of 36 milk cows, 7 


bred yearlings, 20 open heifers and 
calves; 11 of these are registered 
Holsteins and 1 is a registered Jer- 
sey. 

Our DHIA, IBM summary shows 
our average production to be 10,- 
017 pounds of milk, 383 pounds 
butterfat, with a 3.8 per cent test. 
In time, I plan to change over to 
a 100 per cent registered herd 
Since I do not have a herd sire, I 
make selected matings to bulls, from 


NOBA and ABS bull studs, that 
are strong where my cattle are 
weak. 


A family operation ... 


I hire only seasonal labor for my 
family is a great help to me. The 
children’s department is calf raising 
and milking parlor and holding pen 
cleanup. My wife, although she has 
a huge job at the house, is a will- 
ing substitute for washing up after 
milking when needed, which is great- 
ly appreciated. 

As payment for their duties, the 
children own their own heifers. The 
oldest girl, Sandy, now 8, is a vet- 
eran of 2 years’ showing at the 
AlaFlora Fair and the Pensacola 
Interstate Fair. She is very anx- 


ious to get into 4-H and already 
owns her first registered Holstein. 

At the present time our net 
worth is approximately $10,000. How- 
ever, we hope and pray that we 
can treble this amount in the next 
5 to 10 years. 

My plans are: 

1. Reduce my debt. 

2. Buy a farm. 

My dream is to develop a great 
transmitting herd of cattle. 

Following is an essay by A. H. 
Sanders, first printed in the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine and 
which I read on the back page of 
the November 20, 1954 Holstein- 
Friesian World in the final ad of 
the Butterfly Farms after their dis- 
persal. It gives meaning to all my 
aspirations as a dairy farmer: 


“The Breeder”... 


“An artist, modeling in plastic clay 
or conjuring in marble brings forth a 
conception that the world acclaims a 
triumph. He deals, however, with his 
materials direct, and they respond to 
his slightest touch, as he toils toward a 
preconceived ideal There is no resis- 
tance to his manipulations 


‘What then, should be our estimate 
of the work of one who first has to 
conceive the figure in his brain; whose 


only tools are the laws of heredity, se- 
lections, inbreeding, outcrossing, and all- 
mentation; whose only materials are 
flesh and blood, unapproachable except 
by indirection; who battles against e 
stubborn forces of atavism or reversion 
to ancestral forms; who seeks and suc- 
ceeds in producing a creature pulsating 
with life, exquisitely fashioned down to 
the minutest detail, not only a thing of 
beauty in itself — which artists try, 
sometimes with ill success, to reproduce 
on canvas or in bronze — but a crea- 
tion that serves as well the highest 
utilitarian purpose? 

“The breeder of animals directs the 
spark of life itself. The possibilities of 
his work are almost infinite."’ 


A young man starting out in 
dairying must have three things: 

1. A dream that inspires him, a 
vision upon which he focuses his 
attention at all times in spite of 
daily or seasonal problems. 

2. Courage and the ability to 
stick to it with dogged persistence 
in spite of hard times. 

3. A wife whose only reason for 
living is to provide him with spirit- 
ual backing and the warmth of a 


home, even if it’s a wind-blown 
shack. THE END 








NEW CHAMPION with, left to right: Elmer Clapp, sire analyst, 


New York Artificial Breeding Coop.; 


C. Cris Bridges, editor, Ayr- 


shire Digest; breeders, John and Arthur Nahrwold, Middleburg, N.Y. 


Ayrshire makes second national record 


Valhala Hannah 2nd, registered 
5-year-old Ayrshire owned by Ar- 
thur Nahrwold, Middleburg, N. Y., 
has completed her second all-time 
high national class-leading record 
in 2 years. 

With her DHIR record of 20,616 
pounds of milk and 916 pounds of 
butterfat, “Hannah” broke the 4- 
year-old record set 5 years ago by 
Clover Crest Roberta, an Ayrshire 
owned by Marshall Cheesman, El- 


lenburg Depot, N. Y. 

Not only is Hannah the young- 
est Ayrshire ever to have pro- 
duced more than 20,000 pounds of 
milk, but she is believed to have 
set a record for having produced 
more than 50,000 pounds of milk 
in three successive 305-day lacta- 
tions on twice daily milking. As a 
junior 3-year-old, she produced 18,- 
530 pounds of milk, also a nation- 
al record. 
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QUICK — 
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Quick-starting, easy-handling 
McCulloch chain saws bring any 
woodcutting chore to a quick finish. 
That's why loggers, pulpcutters, 
farmers, and ranchers buy more 
McCullochs than any other brand. 


Send for free literature showing the 
many uses of a McCulloch for 
farm, forest, home or camp. Write 
McCulloch Corporation, 6101 W. 
Century Bivd., Los Angeles 45, 
Calif., Dept. HD-4. 


Seven new models available now 


ONE /41 Direct-Drive 


* Top value, top power « Weighs 
only 17 Ib. + New Super Pintail® 
Chain + Easy-reach oiler control + 
Compact body styling » Weather- 
proofed ignition 


WEIGHT INDICATED EXCLUDES BAR AND CHAIN, 


} mr 49%, full 16" bar 






NO.1I1IN WORLD SALES 


McCULLOCH 


CHAIN SAWS 


Go2044 
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NATIVE HAY 
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there’s Nothing like the New 






For windrowing, there’s one machine that stands out 
above all others — both in hay and a wide range of other 
the Hesston! That's because it is designed to 
work in heavy, tough crops — and does! There are more 
Hesstons in the nation’s hay fields than all other 
makes combined 





crops 


Now for 1961, Hesston increases its leadership even 
more with the new, improved Hesston 240 Windrower- 
Conditioner The features owners have asked for are 
incorporated in this machine. Trim steering, parallel plat- 
form linkage, V-belt drive, radial platform flotation as well 
as heavy-duty reel and sickle drives give it “profit-ability” 
performance. See how you can save time, field travel, 
labor, operating and equipment costs while improving 
your yields and quality with the Hesston 240! 


multitude of other crops... 


a 


HESSTON 2A0 Windrow er-( tonditioner 


+ Hours Haying Time Every 60 Minutes 


conditioners, and 





other crops! 


Write for Free Booklet 


8 Dimensions to Profits by Windrowing” 


Hierer wothing. lee a. Heastou! 





Cut Up to 293 Miles Field Travel 
in 100 Acres of Hay! 


You can do it in compari- 
son to tractors-mowers, 
rakes 
The Hesston 240 cuts, 
conditions, and windrows 
in one operation. Condi- 
tioner is easily detached 
for use in small grains, 
peas, beans, seed crops, 
mint, lentils, and many 
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ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 






men used by technicians in 

artificial breeding organiza- 
tions is seldom the cause of cows 
not settling. 

This statement will bring strong 
protests from many farmers. As a 
rule, when a cow doesn’t settle on 
time the two chief complaints are: 
“The technician didn’t do the job 
right,” or “The semen is no good.” 

Both arguments can stand a sec- 
ond look. This is particularly true 
with respect to semen quality. Ex- 
perienced technicians usually do a 
good job. 


Tom quality or fertility of se- 


Insuring good semen 


Control of semen quality is about 
the simplest task of an artificial 
breeding association. It is the one 
factor over which the breeding as- 
sociation has full control! All 
other factors involved in the arti- 
ficial insemination of cows are 
subject to vagaries of nature be- 
yond control of the bull stud, or 
to complacency of action or errors 
in judgment by the technician or 
herd owner — sometimes both. 

First, every sire in use is checked 
carefully for fertility. If too low 
in settling rate over a reasonable 
period, he is taken off the col- 
lection schedule to await improve- 
ment, or he may be eliminated. 

Second, every collection of se- 
men is checked from each bull be- 
fore it is processed and sent out 
in the field. If of poor quality, it 
is dumped out. If the semen is 
from a sire of known low fertility, 
this “culling” process is all the 
more important. In other words, 
the breeding association has the 
choice of using a given collection 
of semen or dumping it down the 
drain. Such decisions have a great 
deal to do with settling rates. The 
laboratory manager and his staff 
are in control of semen sent out, 
so their decisions are vital in in- 
fluencing final results in the field. 


Bulls vary in fertility . . . 


It is well-known that bulls vary 
in fertility of semen. This varia- 
tion is confined to two levels: 

1. Bulls vary in level of fertility 
in terms of one sire compared to 
another. There are all levels of 
fertility — excellent, good, fair, 
poor, and zero or infertile. 

2. Collections of semen from all 
sires vary from time to time, Even 
the most fertile sire may occasion- 
ally produce an ejaculate of poor 
semen, which is discarded. For 
this reason a good laboratory is 
important and most bull studs 
maintain one. 

As a rule, 
breeding record 


sires with the best 
in the field con- 
sistently produce the best semen. 
In this connection, the best in- 
dex of fertility of any sire is his 
settling rate. Most laboratory tests 
are relative, but very useful, in 
evaluating semen. None are more 
accurate than the actual field re- 
sults. Laboratory tests, however, 
quickly point out the bull of low 


Don’t blame the semen... 


when your cows don't settle. Rare is the case 
where semen has been found at fault. Here is why. 


by H. A. Herman 








fertility as well as eliminate poor 
semen which nearly all highly fer- 
tile bulls occasionally produce. . 

Bulls of questionable fertility are 
not purchased by bull studs. For 
this one reason some good trans- 
mitting sires are eliminated from 
purchase. 


Sire health important .. . 


Sires listed for service by or- 
ganized breeding associations un- 
dergo rigid health tests before 
purchase, and before being placed 
on the regular collection schedule. 
If a bull cannot pass a negative 
test for tuberculosis, brucellosis, 
trichomoniasis, and in most studs 
for leptospirosis, he is not pur- 
chased. In addition, possible prev- 
alence of vibriosis and vaginitis 
in the herd are checked. Complete 
breeding records are important 

Before going into use, a bull un- 
dergoes a 60-day quarantine per- 
iod. He is checked carefully for 
physical defects, and laboratory 
tests are run for the diseases or 
infections listed above. At the 
same time, his semen is checked 
at regular intervals for quality 
which, bluntly,. means “fertility.” 

A healthy sire is the first requi- 
site for good fertility. Aided by 
good veterinary advice, based on 
laboratory tests, experienced bull 
studs start at this point. 


Processing and storing .. . 


We believe our readers can bet- 
ter understand the background of 
the artificial insemination program 
if they consider some of the items 
that “go on behind the scenes.” 

Semen processing is one of these. 
It has a high-sounding name, but 
no one has made semen any bet- 
ter than the bull delivers it. We 
hope we have emphasized this point 
sufficiently in discussing the selec- 
tion of healthy and fertile sires. 
It is where successful processing 
and storage of semen begins. 

As soon as semen is collected, it 
is examined with a microscope to 
determine the per cent of motile 
or live spermatozoa. Then the ap- 
proximate number of sperm per 
cubic milliliter is determined. The 
more sperm per cubic milliliter, 
the greater the possible dilution 
or extension of the semen. 

Soon after collection the semen 
is mixed with three or four times 
its volume of warm extender and 
slowly cooled to 40 degrees. The 
cooled semen is then extended 
further so each cubic milliliter 
contains 10 to 12 million motile 
spermatozoa, 

Extenders (diluters) used usual- 
ly are one part of fresh egg yolk 
and four parts of a 3 per cent 
sodium citrate solution. Milk heat- 
ed to 200 degrees for 10 minutes 
also may be used. 


Each extender has antibiotics 
added as a means of controlling 
vibrio. The antibiotic-treated se- 


men has 0.1 per cent penicillin 
and 0.1 per cent streptomycin. 
Some studs may add 0.6 per cent 
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action 
keeps teat OPEN 
.- speeds HEALING 


y jptdecd Dr. Naylor Dilators promote 
natural milking and normal 
healing because they ACT TWO WAYS: 
1. ACT MECHANICALLY — keeps 
end of teat open to maintain free milk 
flow. Stays in large or small teats. 

2. ACT MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 
in the Dilator is released in the teat 
for prolonged antiseptic action— directly 
at site of trouble. 

At drug and farm stores 
or write: 


H. W. NAYLOR CO. 
Morris .¥. 








; Largepkg.— $1.00 
Trial pkg. — 50¢ 








PERMASOFT 
UDDERSPONGE 


Really is the 


f 
Sus ““Uddermost’’ 


Permasoft® Uddersponge is bacteria resistant— 
won't mildew nor sour. No objectionable odor ever 
Can be boiled or placed in any standard sterilant. 
Won't shred nor crumble. Always soft and flexible, 
wet or dry. Holds lots more water than rags or 


paper. Washes and warms the udder quickly 
thoroughly. The cow loves it. Upgrades your milk. 
Costs less than even paper towels 
35c each, package of 3—8” x 8” 
uddersponges at your dealer or 
postpaid for $1.00 








Use this new Roldip® spade to 
serve ice cream, mashed pota 
toes—all semi-solid foods, in 
cooking, as trowel in garden 
and many other uses 
Price ($1.00 at your dealer 
Countless uses. or postpaid 
Practically un- 


breakable. High TRIAL OFFER 
quality, one-piece, 3 Permasoft Udder- 
solid aluminum sponges and 1 
casting. 8%"’ long wank 
Bowl is 3% paid 

and 24"" wide. 


No stamps—cash 
a 


or chec’ 
ROLL DIPPERS INC., maumee, 0. 


Alse manufacturers of ice cream dippers and spades since 1935 


YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. Distinctive 
Style and personal touch. Pictures of your 
own breed for you to choose from. Write 
for stationery circular today. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








ACKOU 


BL 


ET POWER BACK = WITH A 
WINPOWER TRACTOR-DRIVEN GENERATOR 


WOW You Can RENT or LEASE A Winpower 
Tractor-Driven Generator. Cheaper Then in- 
rey Fully Tax-Deductible. 





set yer fu | os fami inst power 
felons 
Tractor-Driven ae. PTO or belt 
driven. ies FULL power for lights, 
radio, tv, motors, he system, water 
alter breeder milk cooler, avte- 
etic’ feeder s, Lowest in cost. 20 
year eae 


Write For Free Foider 
Winpower, Dept. 03, Newton, lowa 














sulfanilamide. Semen treated with 
antibiotics is allowed to stand at 
least 4% to 5 hours before use, 
or before freezing. This is to zive 
the antibiotics time to act. 

The extended semen is then put 
into plastic or glass vials and 
shipped to technicians in the field 
For shipping, insulated boxes, each 
containing a balloon or a can of 
ice for refrigeration, are used. In 
general, liquid semen can be stored 
from one to four days but, as a 
rule, about two-day storage gives 
the best results. 


Frozen semen... 


In the case of frozen semen, the 
semen is mixed with an extender 
containing glycerin and allowed to 
stand for 9 to 16 hours. The glyc- 
erin protects the sperm cells dur- 
ing the freezing process. Frozen 
semen may be stored for years 
using dry ice and alcohol, mechan- 
ical refrigeration, or liquid nitro- 
gen. In each case, temperatures 
below or about 110 degrees must 
be maintained. Frozen semen is 
thawed out in warm water before 
inseminating the cow. 


Care in the field . 


Once a technician receives a 
shipment of semen it is his re- 
sponsibility to keep it cooled prop- 
erly. There are three factors in 
successful conception of a cow by 
artificial insemination: 

1. Fertile semen, which usually 
is easy to supply. 

2. Cooperation of the herd owner 
in maintaining a healthy herd and 
reporting cows in heat on time. 
Cows should be inseminated from 
about the middle of the heat to not 
over six hours after it ends. 

3. A technician who cooperates 
with the herd owner, arrives at 
the farm when he says he will, 
takes proper care of the semen 
entrusted to his care, and proper- 
ly inseminates the cows. 

Artificial breeding organizations 
have learned a great deal about 
the evaluation of semen in the 
past 20 years, and they are adding 
new knowledge daily. 

Bull studs use many measures 
of fertility before a collection of 
semen is shipped, and our agricul- 
tural experiment station workers 
correlate the field results with se- 
men quality to add new knowledge 
in getting better conception re- 
sults. Therefore, we emphasize if 
cows don’t settle . . . don’t be too 
quick to blame the semen. 





Can you afford a bull? 


He can accomplish any one or 


more of the following things: 


1. Scare your wife, children, and 
neighbors. 
2. Spread the diseases vibriosis 


and trichomoniasis. 

3. Cost over $200 to raise. 

4. Kill you or the hired man. 

5. Take stall space of a cow that 
could make a profit. 

6. Leave a barnful. of miserable 
offspring and set your breeding 
program years behind. 

7. Knock off the water cup and 
flood the barn. 

8. Break stanchions and pens with 
regularity. 

9. Eat a nail or wire and die on 
the way to the stockyard. 

10. Beller when your favorite pro- 
gram is on the radio in the barn. 

Stre SERVICE 
Badger Breeders Cooperative 





The cub realtor asked his boss 
if he could refund the money to 
an irate customer who discovered 
that the lot he had bought was 
under water. 

“What kind of a salesman are 
you?” demanded the boss. “Go out 
there and sell him a motor boat.” 
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Rated By Quality Conscious Farmers As The— 


Bek Bity Hewe vt 


ABARN 
CLEANERS 


%& LESS TO BUY 

% LESS TO INSTALL 

%& LESS TO MAINTAIN 
RUGGED MODELS with all the best 


features of competition — yet 
lower in cost. 


SILO UNLOADERS 


:@ SUSPENDED DESIGN 
-@ SINGLE & DOUBLE AUGER 
: MODELS 


CPE REE EEE HEHEHE EEE 


: BARN-O-MATIC, INC. 
: NEW LONDON 2 WIS. 


* Send me information on — 







] Barn Cleaner ) Sile Unioader 


] Automatic Feeding Equipment 


: Nome — 

exe -@ ADJUSTABLE TO ANY 

¢ Adiiooes SIZE REQUIREMENTS ie 
* City & State 





Get Details On 


1 









' WORK CLOTHES - COVERALLS 


SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL eer 


FREE CATALOG 





i 
¥ i 
of Farm Supplies 1 Coveralls 1.89 
=e 1 Shopcoats, white only, 36-46 .............. 1.50 
= i Matching pants and shirts 1.50 
Ask for Catalog i — - 1.08 
No. 75 — 160 pages OS only ssusesenees . 
listing thousands of » | t : , a Tilt pants, 1.50 
dairy and farm ‘ ' Hvy. twill shirts, Darkcolors 1.00 
supplies. Buy from 1 ng Gabardine. ke 
one source at pants and shirts .......... 2.00 
bbe t he 1 Gabardine-like pants only 1.25 
moneysaving prices. 1 Gabardine-like shirts only 75 
Prompt shipment. 1 Lined twill jackets (36-42) 2.89 
i Add 50c for postage, handling 
i No COD. All sizes, Colors 
White, Tan, Grey, Blue, Green 
i Used. Professionally laundered 
Bs Satisfaction guaranteed 
i PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
1 P.0. Box 385 Dept. H Gioversvilie, N.Y. 
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ae "= control 
HARDWARE DISEASE 


“™ ARumen 
magnets 


good for the life of your cattle 


Experts say 90% of your cows have 
internal stray metal, Goqneat cause of 
off-feed, costly milk loss—even death. 
Control hardware disease with ARumen 
Magnets, scientifically designed for best 
results. 

SOLD BY fading agricultural, livestock 
and veterinary supply bouses countrywide. 


A product of 
ARNOLD ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Marengo, Illinois 


of poog yd Ludium Stee! Corporation 
roducer of Stainless Stee! for Dairy Use 





None genuine without the 
Triangle mark 


Subsidia 














VACCINATE and BE SAFE! 


_— 
Tee Pfa~ OF QuaUTY 


leading 
COLORA DO 


i'sa TITAN 


Dependable Protection! Pen. 
—so ane anne " Bistegeate ‘ * 
@ trouble-free recor or over a Me 2A 
eases. Produced under Government supervision . iid P 
VACCINES and SERUMS | Hibeibaliatiedibehd 


Quarter century in controlling livestock dis- 
for Cattle, Swine, Horses, Sheep, Turkeys ‘ 





















Seno 
Local Dealers Nation Wide Distribution | now FLOUR CITY T 4 

ven | | /BRUSH CO. = F.0- 9-pat> 
COLORADO SERUMCO. Free 1501 4th Ave. So. 2030 East 7th st “Sie 
4950 YORK STREET © DENVER 16 COLO,|C8TM08) | | Minneapolis, Minn. Los Angeles, Calif. 
TTA A A NER REESE, 
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THE AUTOMATIC WATER FOUNTAIN DESIGNED ESPECIALLY 
FOR CATTLE, CALVES, HORSES, SHEEP 

Animals drink without crowding. Valves admit 8 gals. per 
minute. Fully insulated, thermostat sealed for, low-cost 
operation. Height to troughs 18” 

Meets requirements of U.S. Public Health Service Milk 
Ordinance and Code. Approved by state and local agencies. 
Proof available. Listed as approved by Underwriters’ and 
CSA Testing Laboratories 


See Your Decler FAIRFIELD ENG. & MFG.CO., FAIRFIELD 17,10WA 


or Write 
PHONE 805 


APPROVED 
NON-SIPHONING 





Electric or 
Ges Heot 


or 
No Heat 










Your Best Choice for 
Highest Net Income... 





REGISTERED 
GUERNSEYS 


Here’s why you will make Highest 
Net Income when you have a 
herd of Registered Guernseys: 





GUERNSEYS ARE MOST EFFICIENT... They excel 
in the ability to convert hay, pasture, silage and grain into the 
world’s finest quality milk 

Regardless of what type of pasturing, feeding or milking 
operations you have or want to switch to, Guernseys are the 
ideal breed for modern, profitable dairy practices 


GUERNSEYS ARE EASILY HANDLED... Their gentle 
behavior is inherent, and they adapt readily to all types of 
dairy operations 
Guernseys are tractable and quickly take to new surround 
ings, such as, handling in or out of the barn or shifting from 
one area to another. Changing from stanchion to parlor milk 
ing is also easy with Guernsey 
rhis means Guernseys make the most efficient use of labor, 
barn and feed rack space—thus excel at providing income 
/ 


wove produc costs 


Get on the Road to 


Start Your 
REGISTERED GUERNSEY 
HERD NOW! 


Write for Information Today! 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 










THE IDEAL 
GUERNSEY COW 


Guernseys like these will return real 
profits on your investment 


GUERNSEYS PRODUCE THE FINEST MILK... 
No breed produces finer milk — than Guernsey Milk. It has 
the highest solids-not-fat, also, the highest protein, Vitamin 
A and mineral content of any milk, and is world renowned 
for its delicious flavor and unique golden-yellow color. 

Distributors all over the country demand Guernsey Milk 
for fluid use, because of its higher total solids, golden color 
and delicious flavor . . . which assures consumer acceptance. 
This is very important to Guernsey breeders, because in 
time of surplus production they are usually the last dairymen 
to be faced with loss of market. 

Remember, distributors pay producers on the basis of 
total solids — not on pounds of milk alone. There is no 
finer milk than Guernsey . . . the only milk to score 100% 
in national competition! 


GUERNSEYS ARE THE EARLIEST MATURING 


DAIRY BREED... and they have a natural inheritance of 
long life. Guernsey heifers come into production from 2 to 
5 months sooner than heavier breeds. This is an important 
plus, and it means that Guernseys bring you profits sooner and 
return a higher lifetime income per cow. 


Profitable Dairying... 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
29 Main Street, Peterborough, N.H. 


Send FREE Guern Success Send FREE information 
Book, “Profitable Dairying,” the profitable business of sel! 
plus information on how to start ing ee Golden 
a Guernsey herd and where to Guernsey 
buy breeding stock. 

NAME bed dedecwecnecéodnsbeune 

ADORESS Sv ébbeveses 

TOWN . STATE 
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r B ID p( Tht ‘y FARMS FOR SALE HELP WANTED 
2 ; i FARM TO DREAM ABOUT for sale 226 WANTED Reliab married man for airy ar 
iy acres, new very modern home and barn, bart general farm work Individual home Perma 
as cleaner, 45 milk cows, 40 heifers, 3 tractor nen BOX 613, care Hoard’s Dairyman, For 
; ; noe other machinery Total selling price $65,00( Atkinso Wisconsin 
terms available 160-acre farm on blacktos — OPPORTUNITY for experienced married 
modern home, bart silo, other building | n Southern Wi nein dairy farm Ir 
The rate for advertising in this department is 35 cents per word per insertion, except for ‘‘help Total selling price $20,001 BURZYNSKI | dividua house State qualifications, refer 
wanted’’ and ‘‘position wanted’ advertising which is only 20 cents ber word per insertion. Count REALTY, Gilman, Wisconsin 4-2 ences, and salary desired April 1 or before 
address. “J. W. Foley, Route 13, Green Bay, is ed as eight words. Blind SPECIAL pu y Wieeornen farm bar BOX 617, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort A 
advertisements must be signed: ‘‘BOX Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin’’ and gains 80 plowed Producti | kinson. W esis 
count as 8 additional words. Count each initial or group of figures as a word, SEND CASH OR land. 7-room home. Barn. Other buildings. | 
CHECK WITH ORDER. Copy must reach us one month ahead of date of issue. NEW ADVER- Near Marshfield $75 enn 200 acres 
TISER MUST FURNISH REFERENCES. Send order to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, car” aaeeek theta set ag Homme SALESMAN WANTED 
Wisconsin. Different rate for Livestock Display advertising. aed —- - . entagagpinen 
a is nste cattle jern ma 
chinery $34 Ox Terms Milk assignment senvice YOUR AREA—agents, dealers, farm 
STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES FARM EQUIPMENT PALMER VINGER REALTY, since 1922, Ac- | ers make $125 up weekly distributing nation 
redited Farm Broker, Greenwood, Wiscon- | ally advertised Campbell's Gro-Green liquid 
HORN WEIGHTS. Made in 4 size it 1 Ib., SAVE 40%. Hydraulic manure loaders. VAUGHN 5-3 and 100% soluble crystal fertilizer concer 
2 Ibs Tattoo markers $5.75 MANI FACT RING ‘Waseca M nnesota 4-° FREE STROUT CATALOG! Big bargain book trates No investment Samples free Idea 
stpaid jes set { numbers, bottle of SUBSCRIBE to Government Surplus Weekly, of farms businesses Over 3 ,00t siti r corn and feed men CAMP 
k, and ! lir ns We also carry com sts 8 sales Buy jeeps trucks. boats values! ‘large st! Coast oast 34 BE. I ul COMPANY. (Est 1928 Rochelle 
{ ear tags, neck sins, veterinary tents, tires, et< lirec frog vernment tates. 60 service! STROUT REALTY i 4-5 
euy serum remedies; in Next 10 issues $2. GOVERNMENT SUR 7-AU Sonth orn, Chicago 3, I s. 5-2 | SALES. “MANPOWER WANTED to se 
fact . r rckmar Write for PLUS. Paxton 4. Hlinois | and service Ox protein plus mineral feed 
free : & BR hI D ERS | SUPPLY CU., Coun- ; w — — = cu mers throughout the commercial cornbe 
Blutts, Lowa | Oe ae ear ie bee ts ee BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES “ sales experience necessary. Com 
ARTIFICIAL g « pment. Largest, most ~ ‘ pl warehouse to farm delivery service. Op 
. BOLSON COMPANY, De« h, lows 4 , 
e. Write for free catalog NASCO = . 6 — FREE merens FOLDER, “How to make $3 portunity for advancement. Must have g 
t t Atk ' j-* 000 yearly pane 1 sing earthworms! 2 ymobile Write giving brief personal | 
ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION equipment DAIRY EQUIPMENT OAKHAVEN-24, Cedar Hill, Texas 21-* ry and qualifications to Personnel Manager 
World ge te for free cata 00C O—Ocelwein, lowa Personal interview 
og. INSh MIKIT COMP ANY INC., Barabo« BARGAINS IN pane TANKS. Most sizes and ye arranged 4-3 
3-* types available ol) me whet vou need POSITIONS WANTED | SENSATIONAL new longer-burning ght bulb 
MASTITIS TESTERS. Send for free sample and BOX 596. care -.. oie Riteeentt.” Sat Be Amazing tree replacement guarantee never 
LARAY, INC., Pataskala, Ohio, 11-* ocean” Winaeeeans ” ax EMPLOYER: I believe that in our files we again buy light bulbs. No competition. Mult 
GORDON's MASTITIS REMEDY. Contains | ysgep BULK TANKS for fraction of original nee Ge Riis cf Oe tee So million sr market yours alone. Mak 
f G. 8 mycin, Neomycin, Sulfa cost. GLEN HOLSTEIN, 7301 North 33rd +7. yA, 8 BRR. snes Wrtese ore ae i 
and Cobalt. Eas use. I } Street, Omaha, Nebraska. Phone 4559323 ee eo INC eae Ce, oe wick sales, Free sales kit. MERLITE (Bulb 
. ‘ ' ed )00- gallo 1- Be tank ~—— buconds nols D 114 KE. 32nd, Dept. ©-74 Ne 
— oe age he, - ig p ~~~ Also other | TWO BROTHERS under 30, with families, want | York’ 1¢ ; 5 
ns Hh, .—.- gh -. - yuipment. KENNETH GRISSOM, Route 2 work on dairy farm. Experienced. Reterences. | $aLES MANAGER WANTED: To direct the 
t . rt an consumption Spec Lubbock. Texas 5.2 Available now Write DALE GEORGE, sales activities { a milking machine com 
>. steetdl : NN ibbock, Te 5.2 Shas : ‘ iviti a mil " 
§ - N y - w ‘ . ERST. DELAVAL 375-gallon milk cooler nearly new P. O. Box 63, I Mii pany of s nation wide basis Applicants 
a " h 2i-t 7 . - : ’ . WANTED: Dairy herdsman or farm manager job must have previous experience of n exe 
NEW Now eat Ma s for less thas te $1475 Six Surge seamless milker buckets 12% DHIA per BOX 6l1¢ ase — nav previous experience n an 
> | iccneae etbetien’ * Cinaia die new $85 per.unit. JOHN BEINVOGL, Sauk oP age Eccl oomgg A a oro tive sales level in the milking machine field 
. Pr P : r City, Wisconsin d's Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wiscor = BOX 612 are Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At 
: inits < ne enik n, es fare m e age 7 
- ee ee GIRTON 1000-GALLON stainless steel bulk WANT ee, Se ee, Se | | tine, Wane 
a ititonsia Oe Sulfa- tank 4 unit DeLaval pipeline, releaser, and — oo as a ee F 
~ ae s os tain! lout 8 Jamesway 1 agriculture college, ten years this place, ref- | 
4 Cobalt Inf lire nto stainless ouble sink Jameswe automatic alenane fe ot on " ee 
&. < a stanchions, Contact: HART PEERSON. 412 rences. Prefer east or south but will go AGENTS WANTED 
quar * srawing 10cce 7 ore ) 609 Jairyr 
West Gay. Warrensburg, Missouri. Phone 18 anywhere BOX care Hoard’s Dairyman, | 
4 an tages gle “9 r Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin AGENTS AND DEALERS: Sell low cost, wa 
——- . — pweeny be. A a J08 WANTED: Desire job on dairy farm. Age | er-driver k coole Northern states 
—, . rying cow ase «UCC Of SILOS 48. Single. 25 years experience. LEO SHEA, | Wri for details \ MIL LER, 276 Conklir 
. Powe - ——- 9% oes ry sped Deadwood, South Dakota | Pentictor B. C., Canada 5-sp 
eee ree, ee ene ot | © & D SILO UNLOADERS handle hard Packed HERD MANAGER middle age, single, un- | SEEKING NEW PRODUCTS? Get my outfit 
. rinarians and dairy and frozen silage. Large capacity encumbered, desirous of associating with pro 47 money-making specialties. Latest conven 
pert P ’ °, ttle | “a nen $2 35 feed 100 head in 10 to 15 minutes gressive Guernsey or Jersey breeding establish ences for home, car Send no money Just 
Ris . Fm ae $25 7 free trial on money back guarantee. Als ment Colle and Graham graduate of | your name KRISTEE 107, Akron, Ohio 
ig eg ee duty auger bunk feeders. Dealership availat ourse phases herd manage WANT TO MAKE $25 or more in a day for 
as . > > Gt Mew Mec ad in some areas P & D SALES COMPANY ment duction testing Refer. part or f me route work? Man or womar 
i r ey ve ANCHOR SERI M Plainfield 6, TDlinois 20-* ences from top herds in East Prefer South | Write Me NESS COMPANY, Freeport 22! 
COMPANY OF NEW ENGLAND, Dept. W, TRIED, PROVEN! Forage saver glass-lined s or Southwes cation Salary high but fully | Illinois 
M ‘ Wr for free vet forage server automatic bunk feeder, sila-save justifiable Or neere replies please. Write | _ _ 
: : fully t 44 | 
ata he je ens age preservative, flavorizer. Farmer, dea ally TESTER Box 44, ranklin Park 
Pp 4 ee eae aaa te er inquiries invited. Write: SHERROD SILO New Jersey | SWINE 
ptior 72 urs SALES. Strawberry Plains, Tennessee 4.* ‘ ee Ces on j 
t treatment 22.8 | VANDALE DOUBLE AUGER SILO unloaders HELP WANTED st a ee ce ay eS ag ee 
SPECIAL MASTITIS OINTMENT (Procaine handle frozen silage faster! Positive cutting AOKI R "Middleton, Wisconsir Phone TI 
p ; ih mtemcheimbnene action three-point suspensior double E lleton, sconsin. 10ne bir 
K Sulfamerazine, Sulfathia augers move silage faster r cond WANTED: Experienced artificial breeding tect 6-3451 
z : Mi ane base lis tions Silage is thrown not | 1, dowr nicians Throug our frozen semen program 
posat Ps ) $3 prepaid. New chut VanDale is the pioneer designer and and freezers, areas may be developed in any | 
i rov 4 >M( Hy manufacturer of silo unloaders has ex state. Re erences re red Write PIPER DOGS 
A : $e lozer (Pen-Fz clusive advanced features that assure better BROTHERS FARMS Watertown, Wisconsir GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups 
$9 Z Z Wit i milk from performance and longer life. VanDale dealers for details. : 8 Healthy and strong. Guaranteed _ ers. Year's 
ate yuarter 2} rs Quantity sav everywhere Write for details VANDALIF WANTED: Por & thert x n dairy farm, | tria "Choice of sex Spayed females a spe 
& KENSINGTON VETERINARY AND INC., Box 72F, Wayzata, Minnesota 5-2 experienced orcemar 1 of approx cialty. Priced right CLOVERDALE KEN 
POULTRY SUPPLY, Kensington, Connect mately 125 Holstein cows. State qualifications NEL FARM, Ackley, Iowa 18 
>* present . alary t lesired and 
= 4 saa WORKING BORDER COLLIES, puppies from 
BIG SAVINGS irugs, vaccines and supplies FARMS WANTED a *¥ oe eee mported parents HOWARD McC! AIN, 282 
k. Free catalog. VETSCO, Box Deirymar Wiecons 3-5 Road, Lin 23 
~ ee 23-° | MORE BAIRY FARMS node: 1. Extreme miporition to r~ hat we have a farm | gomDER COLLIE Pups out of good working 
KiLt “sitreRwees, wild onions and dog Northern Illinois, Southern H. F De > Se. 8 = ; pegged fl parente $25 LLAN LURVEY, Dousman, 
R-H Weed Rhap. Low cost. Will GILBERT altor & As Elkhort You 1 yenda FARM EMPLOY 4 
. » , { 0 — lor ; ; 
grass, grair not poisonous. For Wisconsin. (Over 20 years successful exper MENT c LE ARINC Ht USE, Ronald M. Pa CHIHUAHUAS GENEVA GALYEAN, 604 
ree \ r REASOR-HILL COR ence at your corvice.) 6-* Hlinois 4. - Yom Boren Gizect, Mt. Pleacant, Bows 
PORATION, Box 36HD, Jacksonville, Ar YOUNG DAIRYMAN wishes to purchase good opronTuNiTIES ron ty . stead SHEPHERDS, COLLIES. Outstanding Heelers 
_ 1-12 jairy setup. Quarter or half-section, good : ee a ee — — Wat Dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flan 
SEND CARD r tree wholesale catalogue of mprovement Prefer registered Holsteins Paid vacations k benef Write for ir am, ties . 2. 
veterinary pplies and equipment EAST long term milk check basis. DALE JONES formation. W ame S08 reliable met : 
RN STATES SERUM COMPANY, 1727 Route 5. Gesska, Konce W ALKER GORDON LABORATORY COM 
Street, Columbia, 8. 2-23 PA Plainsboro. N 9-83 POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 
VETERINARY SUPPLIES (wholesale) free ca MARRIED CHRISTIAN courte must be an 
WESTERN LIVESTOCK SUPPLY, Box FARMS FOR SALE bitious, | exper ed and an A-1 ma NEW POULTRY seoK 25e (refundable 
4 he " ( rada. 5 chine milker on tf lert registered and grad rue ires A raucanas (blue 
GOOD SOUND WISCONSIN farms. Pfister Farm Holstein dairy and certified seed farm t green eggs), Brahmas, Cubslayas, Campines 
CATTLE MARKERS Agency, BERT PFISTER, Mt Horeb, Wis April 1 Moderr pa ate } ae some meat ( — Dorkings Faverolles  ahonveldere 
nsin 15-* milk, eggs and garden spot fur i O Silverlaced Polis! kohamas ‘th popular 
VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country neat, aggressive and sober mar nq fancy er varieties illustrated. Dom 
ALL a No —— L.. = out. rong estates. P. M. BROWNING, Realtor, John H Personal intervie and state f letails niques ken ducklings, ¢ g%, guineas, 
ee catalog. CREUTZBURG & SON. Witt. Acecciate, Culpeper, Viseinle 12.° first letter. HENRY TRAPP, Hastings, Mix turkey How ‘to win prizes bulletin 4H 
LAmGEST, 2 a . FREE CATALOG describes Wisconsin farms for nesota | wa ~e &—% - B—- ~ 
: ‘ piete »¢ ow markers sale. Your copy is ready now. Write LOGAN WANTED: Good, experienced herdsmah for antee. Established 1924 STROM BI RG'S, Fort 
} J . _ wi es. Free catalog. N ——- WAY, INC., Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 1-* modern loafing-barn milking parle r farm | Dodge 73, lowa 3.3 
r kinsor sconsin : : 
< N A Fl 240 ew build Must be able to s rvise od ' 
DAISY CATTLE MARKERS, solid brass tag and — ; ARSNPIELS, @ heme, 187 Top wages, modern house “ aa as. 
sneo-shated for horns or neck. Write for with cleaner, 2 cement silos quired “AL VIN MILI ER, Copake Fa HAY AND BEDDING 
stalog. GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept - ee ee ~ oo . etn Chanel 
4 “ / all modern machinery, cattle, fee 1 for y | 
e z a T: . ‘ $51,000. Easy terms. Send for free atalog UNUSUAL opponTunity for capable dairy- | GRADED DAIRY ALFALFA and other grade 
Eop Aas oe = STEVENS AGENCY, Spencer Wisconsir man to assume full reponsibility of 40-head hay ART ¢ a. ARI HAY COMPANY, t k 
: n . . Phone OLiver 9-2291 4-2 high producing registered Holste herd per Sandusk 
Ww meager FOR SALE: 235 ond 328 acre farms. Sonth- | ease, purchase or profit sharing Lo- | caRLor TRUCK DELIVERY hay, alfalfa pel 
4 a ern Wisconsin. LLOYD SCHULD, Jetterson cation Eastern New York. Give mplete per- | gra I puls SCHWAB BROS 
oe Wiscons sonal and dairy background in letter. BOX MILLS INC w Bavaria, Ohi Phone 
mgm Ese ~ CASH AND CARRY DAIRY, output approx! | 610, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 3156 . ten aiid 21 
KIT COMPANY INC mately 250 gallons per day selling at 94c |! Wisconsin eainy way carloads only. Alfalfa, clover and 
- n : rr > + } nd mixed 5 { jelivere rices 
CATTLE EARTAGS per gall n with opportunities to increase; all WANTED: Ma ried 2 old | 7 oATES. 8... Mi . i price ——s 
ankle on md eq er for processing and bottling plus r Towa registered : rr e r , * . . 
makir ce cream Iso 10 fine Guerneey BOX 611, care Hoard Dairyman, Fort At | FoR SALE: Quanti mixed alfalfa hay also 
BOCK, INC., Mattoon, I 3-sp a 0 “ae ; He ree hay. LYLE THIEDE, Route 1, Hart 
' ws, Gross $80,000 in 1960. By owner. In kinson, Wisconsir ry ay - awe as 
quire BOX 255, DeLeon Springs, Florida WANT WORK? On a farm or ranch? Let us ford, Wis * 
FARM EQUIPMENT FLORIDA DAIRY FARMS—tformer Ohio farmer help you. Send stamped envelope. O. PI GARY OUT Se eae 
retired to Florida specializes dairy farms. Free TERS, Box 137, Westville, Indiana | opped med 4 inder patented proc 
DEPRESSION PRICES, WE SELL CHEAP nformation JOHN J. BRENNAN, Realtor HERDSMAN — small family, sober, for long- | — me” 4 ay ist alfalfa leaf in 
" « tt ew and used tractor parts. | 124 Main Street, Lakeland, Florida 5-2 sstablished ogistered Holsteir jlairy farm. | . n cars i 5 great milk pro 
ra whe actors. 190 makes, mod 111-ACRE MASSACHUSETTS farm. All mod Average 25 cows milking p young stock sncee Samples and prices NEUMOND 
Catalog ady. Send 25¢ SURPLUS TRAC ern buildings 8-room house with bath 4 Good buildings and §=6equipment Starting / INC., 5100 Oakland, St. Louis, Missour . 
TOR PARTS CORP., Farg N. D 2-¢ silos, big barns. Good land for tobacco, po- wages $350 a mont nilk and meat Extra | 
HEAL CouTeecece AIR barn hay irye tatoes, now in alfalfa $65,000 BOX 615. good 5-room house, bath and f basement, | 
mak w feed on earth.”” Automatic Care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis- modern except heat Excellent opportunity SEEDS AND PLANTS 
4 ng Fast efficient ey costs drop consin for well-experienced man wi can come we | A : Certitie - . Nalfas r 
prod and profits . Write HEAL | LESS THAN ONE-FIFTH DOWN! Wisconsin recommended. Give full details of ability, | aon D SCH LD. moe winens 2. aia 
COMPANY, Box 156H Wa aukes! a, Wis. 4-2 best buy! Money-making 236-acre dairy farm experience, herd health and production in a ee — 
TENNESSEE DAIRVMAN: You, too, can in with 20 good Holstein milk cows, tractor first letter. GEORGE B. JENSEN, Rou 1 
" your fit, with Buckeye Grass machinery included for only $3,500 down! 70 Exira, Iowa AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 
- bator Al 2 AN W. McOOMB, Route 3 acres mixed hay meadow and pasture, fish- WANTED: Young married dairymar Modern | 
: ing oveck. 90 acuse cneplens, Modern. S-ceem 4-room house and extras. Good wages and | LEARN AUCTIONEERING, terms, soon. Free 
TRACTOR AND ‘IMPLEMENT PARTS. Order 4-bedroom house in good condition. Exce advancement. Write. do not ca FRANK catalog, REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason 
argest stock of guaranteed lent barn valued at $8.000, attached loafing | JAYNE R ite 3, Box 125, Elgin, Tilinois 23." 
~ and ’ tractor part Immediate de barn, silo, machine shed. In scenic, produ DAIRY — MANAGER, small herd high | usanie AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog! MIS 
r F 19¢ alog. “ENTRAL TRAC tive area, 1% miles village. A banner value production eins 1 home Good SOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 8466-D4, 
TOR PARTS COMP ANY, Des Moines, Ia., or the dairyman shouldn't overlook. Available im salary. G n “WHITE, Route 2, Box 156, | Kansas City 14, Missouri 19-* 
Lea, Mint ion. Ohi 3-ap mediately for $19,500 complete, only $3,500 Mundelein | 
FARMALL AND JOHN oceans owners update jown Free spring catalog, the nation’s big EXPERIENCED, AMBITIOUS, married farmer, | 
V r ra. rw a Dip Stick insta n 3 gest, 176 pages, over 1.250 photos, bargains run growing top olstein jlairy operation | 
r tes les to drill, satisfaction guar coast to coast! UNITED FARM AGENCY northern Pennsylvania Salary profit-sharing MORE SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
anteed s postpaid HEIKEN PROD- 304-HD Consumers Building 220 South house, extra BOX 614, care Hoard’s Dairy 
UCTS A 1 lowa State Street. Chicago 4, Illinois man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsir ON NEXT PAGE 
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Special Opportunities | 
MISCELLANEOUS 
HORSE, SHEEP arber pe 2 . b 
: ‘ : I v1 s BA 
N MPANY I 
COINS 
W h nT I NNEJ H 


I . ‘ 
ALUMINUM MAILBOX MARKERS 

















r rHE 
COUNTRY STORI M New York. 5 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
$2.00 HOURLY wing r ady t | 
a » 4 ‘ Exper 
A HANKY APRON | 
COMPANY \rkaneas } | 
AVERAGE $2.00 HOUR sparet a8 ‘ 
: N " x 
: Arka as i 
HAVE A PROFITASLE MOSSY x s | 
Deta t REDI Ss, | 
— Wiscor +o 
MAKE MONEY wea e rege " i i 
$290 t T ‘a | 
“ I NION OM | 
\\ RAS } New ¥ : 
DAIRY CATTLE | 
NOTICE TO SUYERS WHEN BUYIN | 
DAIRY CALVES DAIRY CATTLI 
spect « ' ally | 
| 
“ ‘ | 
© ’ " a 
KENYON BROTHERS FARM . : 
" P rB 
B : 
7 YON BROTHERS Flg I 
I ay 818 2 
ae er ween HOLSTEINS fire f farms 
: Hang . M ) 
I PARX I STRIN ft ’ RS ASSOCIA 
ION } Hardy 
HIGH QUALITY Ht ‘ 
: f v. & Bl EUR 
KIN} ; Ba . 
* a 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS A tew © age 
, ; HI 
SanMa FARMS Bos Leba 
‘ P « ‘ ‘ 
WISCONSIN DAIRY CATTLE. A ’ 
‘ I ging “ 
4 Ww 
GON 
‘ERING BROT! ~ ATRY FARM, 1 ‘ 
» Ww F 
w @T 8.3359 of @T & 
HOLSTEIN HEIFERS ringing firs : 
x ; . “ - 
. WALTER 
MceFARLAN Wate ro, W 
REGISTERED | tein. Ayrehire » end 
' Bang tied 1 PEARS 
. Va Inta Canada Say 
MOLSTEIN COWS Ps 
and Boug t 
\N r : . 
LAN y a. 


HOLSTEIN COWS 
. . ar 
. s< 
wousTein SPRINGER HEIFERS " 
: ‘ Ts 


CHESTER FROBER 


: : I ) 
WISCONSIN HOLSTEINS “ 


QUITTING MILKING ¢ H 


CLOW Pla 


af ) ‘ “ 
KEATING BROTHERS FARM 
! : s 


ATKINSON wie NSIN 


WISCONSIN HOLSTEINS | es 


Ma 


rArR™MSs : } . b= : 


CHOICE HOLSTEIN ws and helfers 

. ated T.B. tree. F ima ava 
t ' rected. W “a 

DEAN HARNDEN. W 
Wiscons P ne Pa yra 358 

CHOICE SELECTION of i 

and fer " e pring 

(a 


* 


Associat 


. Hang * 


SON, Hamy Phone 3 
vor QUALITY WOLSTEIN “— 8 


MM EN Bla M 
WE ARE NOW READY t your 
ete and ( ey “ee eif ’ 


far 





M or 752-R-12 


mah 406 


INSTAD & BON Tomat W isconsit 





DAIRY CATTLE 


sammy ght SALES, 
sh October. Top springer cows 

ers 4 to € ad every sale MATTES 
LIVESTOCK MARKET, Thorp, Wis 10-* 
QUITTING MILKING. 25 Holstein c and 
ality. CHESTER Dt RRAN, 
id 6-6652. Call ings. 4-2 
CANADIAN Registered Holsteins Young vacci 
nated cows and heifers Buy the 

’ Elgin OG , ii tein Breeders Club 
DON 


mas Untario 





jay. April 
and heif 


every Thurs 


lee @ 


ever 


arms 
Teles e Talbotville, Ontar 6-R-1 
SHORE, R.R He St I 


Canada 





BEEF CATTLE 


ENORMOUS CALVES 
“es by Charolais t “ actually 
weaning 200 mo 

yearlings. For proof of perf -. 
apered Charolais 


ede 57, Miss 





Hybrid calves from your 


I pounds more at 





if 
Lac 


FARMS, 





Sales Announcements 


March 11, 1961 
ron Dispersal 
h 


Holsteins—Orville My- 
Ogilvie Minnesota 

For more information and catalogs 
write Piper Bros. Farms, Watertown, Wis 
March 11, 1961 Brown Swiss—-Midwest 





Sale, Delaware, Ohio. @ head. Write for 
your catalog to: Dale Homer, Box 224 

riing, Massachusetts 

arch 13, 1961 Holsteins—Ravenglen 
dispersal, home of the Triunes, sale at 
the farm, Antioch, Illinois on highway 45 
about 40 miles North of Chicago 11:00 
A.M 13 head Sale under management 
of A. C Whitle Thomson 3urlington 
Illinois, Wm Pat Williams Batavia 
Illinois and M. B. Nichols, St. Charles, 
Illinois 


~ WISCONSIN 
DAIRY CATTLE 


Midwestern Dairymen ! ! ! 


Fine foundation SPRINGING heifers, yearlings, 
cattic of all ages. These are sold on commission 
basis to you. We have buyers 
northern dairy states and can supply 
for the best possible price. One of the midwest's 
largest dealers serving dairymen for the past 8 
years. We will deliver C.0.D. to your farm by 
our experienced drivers. We are moving 300-500 
head per week 


WE FINANCE - UP TO 24 MONTHS TO PAY 
DENNIS R. GROSSE 


PHONE 1419 YORK, NEBRASKA 680X « 














DISPLAY 








LIVESTOCK 
DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING 


COPY MUST REACH US 
ONE MONTH BEFORE ISSUE DATE 


livestock only: Including 
consignment, dispersal or reduction sales, 
breeders herds and individual animals. Al- 
se dealers, county, state and national breed 
associations, artificial breeding associations, 
semen sale ads, fairs, expositions etc. 


WRITE FOR RATES 


Special rates for continuous and 
space advertisers. 


For advertising of 


large 














NOTICE TO BUYERS 


WHEN BUYING DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY 
CATTLE, inspect ond select cattle person- 
olly if impossible, have them checked 
someone in whom you heve confi- 
Complete understanding in writ- 
ing between buyer and seller is very 
impertent. Shevld you buy on approval, 
it is advisable te hove animals inspected 
by «@ veterinarian on arrival before ac- 
coptence. Report serious health problems 
te your stete veterinarian 


— Heerd's Dairymen 











FARMERS! 


Are you tired of seven days ao 


week milking drudgery — Why not reise 





CHAROLAISE Beet Cattie. 
These big gentie, white, heavy-boned and heavy- 
muscied red-meat cattle can take the heat and 
cold. They are disease and insect resistant. No 
calving trouble. You will be delightfully and 
profitably surprised at the extra weight in feed 
tot gaining ability of these calves. They're beau- 














tiftul, too. Bulls, bred and open heifers 
WE'LL FINANCE YOU. WOTE: Visit our big 
Cherolai Sele (private treaty--100 hd.) at De- 
wore Sole Barn, Belvidere, ill., Mar. 17, 1961. 
NAPIER BROS... R. 1, Marengo, im. 
PH: Gorden Proirie, til, LY 7-13396 
SPECIALIZING IN 
QUALITY “ 
QUANTITY 
G SERVICE “4; 


Badger Breeders Cattle Sales Division 
selling registered and grode 
cottle of all ages 

CONTACT 
BADGER BREEDERS 
CATTLE SALES DIVISION 


Phone LAkeview 6-2141 Shawane, Wis 














CAREFULLY SELECTED SIRES 


For the Sound Dairyman 


PIPER BROS. FARMS INC. 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING SERVICE 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





CARNATION BUTTERBOY COUNT 
His sire—Carn. Madcap SGutterboy 
His dam—A sister of Frasea ideal Pi- 
jot with 970 F 





“Proven"’ and Highly Classified Sires. 
Service now available in many parts of 
the Nation as well as in Wisconsin. 
Semen availa + in US. OF 
fereign countries on 
BREEDS 

HOLSTEIN JERSEY 

GUERNSEY ANGUS 

BROWN Swiss HEREFORD 








f 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


BROWN SWISS 
PROFIT MORE 


with 























Brown Swiss have built their own popularity 
Their consistent, profitable production over 
many years makes them the choice of better 
dairy farmers everywhere 
The market for Brown Swiss Cattle is strong 

urplus cattle sold to go to other herds 

uniformly good price f their 

their rengt their ruggedne i their 

to efficiently utiliz past i co 
roughage, you will find Brown Swiss well adap 
to your dairy farm conditions. They are truly 
the Farmers Cow."* Buy a foundation and 
you'll soon have a herd 
For more information about the breed write: 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
Springtime Consignment SALE 
MARCH 18th. In heated pavilion at CARMI 
fairground 
56 Females—-REGISTERED BROWN 


4 Bulls 
SWISS 
For catalog write 


CURTIS SOUTH, Enfield, tt. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY 
SALES SERVICE 








Six fleldmen of the largest Guernsey As- 
sociation in the nation are fully ac- 
quainted with cattle for sale In Pa., Del 
and Eastern States. We have private list 
ings at all times, also regular monthly 
sales. If you need one, or a car load 
write for prices — get quick service. If 
you want to sell, contact us low sell 
ing charge — prompt payment 

Often requests for cattle come from all 
over the United States. It may be from 
your next door neighbor! Send us your 
isting so we can tell the prospect near 
est you 


Pa. Guernsey Breeders’ Ass'n. 











WRITE FOR COMPLETE PEDIGREES P. 0. BOX 302 CAMP HILL, PA. 
PUREBRED GUERNSEYS: 
Young cows with good DHIR records with 
JERSEYS 2nd and Srd calves Heifers a ages t 
freshening High duction inheritance From 
proven cow families and by prove sires 








We Sold Lilac Remus Unrivaled Flora In 
A Gold Stor Breeders Sale Carrying Calf 


To Our Excellent, Senior Superior Sire 
June Volunteer Confident. 

The Cait She Oropped For Her New 
Owner Has Just Been Named A 600 
Lbs Fat Transmitting Senior Supe 
rior Sire. 

We Can Spare A Few Bred Heifers Now 
You T Can Get A Real Dividend For 
Your Herd 


Write For Sales List 


BRIGHAM FARM 51; ALBANS. 














VERMONT 
GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS—Born Nov 11 
1960 A dandy herd sire prospect H grand 
jads are “Welcome H. L. Torono and Bilt 
more Standard Wonder You would like him 
Send tor pedigree and low price 


THE ENNIS JERSEY HERDS, Festus, Missouri. 





i have choice high grade bred Jersey and Guern- 
sey heifers, also fresh and springer cows. All T.B 
and Bang’s tested. Come and make your selection, 
or will fill your order or help you buy. Phone 
University 5-4115. CLAUDE THORNTON, Route 
2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo. 





AYRSHIRES 





PNAS TSS) 





TARBELL GUERNSEY FARM 


SMITHVILLE FLATS, N.Y. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Large selection of high grade cows and 








heifers of all ages. Calfhood vaccinated 
— lab. tested. We feed well balanced 
roughage for tep preduction and size 


Buy direct and save. Experienced insured 
transportation. 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Quality Cattle Since 1929 
Silver Lake, Indiana Telephone 3801-3804 








18TH IOWA STATE 


GUERNSEY SALE 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


Dairy Cattle Congress grounds 


MARCH 25, 1961 


48 HEAD OF SELECTED CATTLE 
2 bulls, 17 cows, 21 bred heifers, 8 heifer calves 
10% discount on calves to 4-H and FFA buyers 


1OWA GUERNSEY BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
For catalog write Harry Lage, 
Route 3, Davenport, towa 





JEFFERSON COUNTY GUERNSEY BREEDERS 


ASSOCIATION—<(ivernseys—registered ar it er a de 
females, all ages. Also bul Fr se - 
ers. Write or phone Wittiam Erdman, ‘Route 1, 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, JOrdan 3-5731. 





CONSIGNING FOUR POLLED ANIMALS 


Indiana State Sale st hay Ind 
25, 1961 A yearling bu a bred heifer 
April, two 2nd calf ies One heiler 
an actual record of 9330 M. 4 6% 432 F 
other 9810 M. 4.4% 433 F. Both fresh at 
time. All cattle ve : indation caliber 
approved breedir It 4 cannot attend, 
mail bids to ROBERT P DIX, Dearaft 
Cattle with Type & Production 


CAREFREE FARMS New Haven, Indiana 


To the 


the 
sale 


Ohio 





Day by Day 


gathers informaton that’s 
important for you to know 
+++ 80 We can present it to 
you in easy to read form 


twice-a-month. 











March 10, 1961 





NOTICE TO BUYERS 


BUYING DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY 
inspect ond select cattle person- 
impossible, have them checked 
by someone in whom you hove confi- 
dence. Complete understanding in writ- 
ing between buyer and seller is very 
important. Shovld you buy on approval 
it is advisable to have cnimals inspected 
by « veterinarian on arrival before ac- 
ceptance Repert serious health problems 
te your stete veterinarian 


WHEN 
CATTLE, 
ally. if 


— Hoerd'’s Dairymon. 














PROMISING 
GUERNSEY BULL 
CALVES 


S« vere 1 youngsters sired by 
Jado El sweod Dairyman 
yne our junior sires 
ng dams with good type 
} get a 
bloodlines bred pr 
iction Priced to sell quickly. 
for descriptions and prices, or 
come and pick one out. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 


Dairyman F's 
Triumph or 
All out of good 
Here is 
pos- 





nce to young sire 


oven for profit- 





Write 





backe 





price and pedigree 


THREE CLIFFS ——_ 
DON FORNER ASKA, MINN. 


A BULL OF YOUR OWN 


FOR UNIFORMITY IN YOUR HERD. Select 








ss ‘ l sired by yr our 
e ality re Sanfadsir F Predition or 
Sanfadair I Pr ton, or Fairlawn K. Prince 
I l ty to your herd and 
ar priced em at the farm 
i ‘ sm water and White 
I I . Minn 
SANITARY FARM DAIRIES, INC. 
415 Grove St St. Paul 1, Minn. 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. 





GRANDVU GUERNSEYS — Choice young bulls 
and heifers, all ages. Blue Ribbon Type, size, 
production breeding. From 2 great Proved high 
index sires. Flying Horse Masters Royal, Green- 
tield Music Maker. Foundation Club Calves. The 
right kind at the right price. Write or come to 
Grandvua Farms, Wrightstown, Wis. 


GUERNSEYS 
Waukesha County can furnish you with most 
any kind of Guernseys you desire—grade or pure 
bre Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your serv- 
ice. Waukesha County Guernsey Breeders sen., 
Waukesna, Wisconsin, 


HOLSTEINS 











FOR A BETTER LIVING TOMORROW— 
BUY WISCONSIN DAIRY CATTLE TODAY 


Over 1900 herds ot reg. and top grade Holsteins 
and jrown Swis Fieldman service Financing 
available in coo peratic m with Dairy Credit Corp., 
DeKalb, Il 
Fullpail Buying Service, Germantown, Wis. 
me Me 


enomonee Falls S7M13 





REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULLS | 


Ready for service Sired by Wis Reward ‘The 
t with the golden pedigree, and out of our 

i and Very Good"" cows wi good 
records have a large selection of younger 
t ces are very reasonable as we 
Ir kee rt s sold See our herd of 
) reg! st 


Holsteins and ultra-modern milk- 
ing i tors are always welcome 
GREEN MEADOW FARMS Elsie, Michigan 
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Livestock Center 





Skokie Design Marie (due April 9 to Skokie 
Duke) Ist Junior Yri., Wis., Michigan and 
Iineis Stote Fairs, 1960. Sire—Skokie Duke 
(VG-87) sire—Iist Junior ‘Get’ Illinois and 
Michigon, 1960. Dom: Skokie Again Creation 
Marie (GP) 3y 305 2x 16226 4.0 624. Two 
| sisters VG with 912 and 958 Lbs. 





COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS’ ASS'N 


Serving five counties. Of 
fering select quality heif- 
ers and young cows, grade 
and registered, bred for 
type and production Al- 
so choice, serviceable, 
Mostly Burke and Carnation 







registered bulls. 
breeding. Free fieldman service 


Ww. K. WRIGHT, 
Ph. Fall River 26F21 


For information write: 
Rt. 1, Columbus, Wis. 


INTER-COUNTY | 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
118 Baxter St. Waukesha, Wis. P.O. 177 


PHONE LIBERTY 7-3644 


Registered and High Grade Holsteins, all 
ages. Experienced fieldman service or will 
fill orders as directed. We are in a posi- 
tion to handle domestic and foreign ship- 
ments of any size. Financing can be ar- 
ranged. Services of Arthur F. Bennett, 
James L. Gordon and Reynold Bennett. 














2 es ee oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 





Fat. Elmwood Form, Leake Forest, Illinois. 


SELLING 





Gray View Helene T Skyline calved Janvary 


18 — and milking over 50 pounds. Member 
Ist “Junior” Get ot Dairy Cattle Congress 


1960. Sire—-Gray View Skyliner (€-92) 21 
Cless. Dtrs. Ave. 83.8. Dom: Gray View 
Helen T Pansy P (Excellent) 6y 365 2x 


14557 4.0 585. 
Grove, Wis. 


Gray View Farms, 


Sale Managed By: 





Curtiss Classic Sale 





Credit Available through Dairy Credit Co., De Kalb, 
Sale Sponsored by: CURTISS BREEDING SERVICE, Cary, Ill. 
M. 8B. Nichols, St. 


Registered 
Holsteins 
St. Charles, Illinois 


SATURDAY, MARCH 25, 11:00 A.M. 
50 STAR STUDDED BRED HEIFERS 


SELLING 


Young Cows and 5 Heifer calves 
born after July 1—all sired by 
Curtiss Breeding Service Sires. 


PRODUCTION: The dams of the first 39 

animals consigned average (actual 

highest record of each dam) 16123 Lbs. 
Milk, 3.85% 622 Lbs. Fat. 


TYPE: Many show ring winners are con- 

signed. None of the classified dams are 

lower than “Good Pius"; many are “Very 
Good" and several are “Excellent.” 


SELLING 





Mooseheart Nettie Wil-Burke (VG-87) 3y 365 
3x 22549 3.8 855. ee _~< 
lency (VG-SP). Dom: M Su- 
preme (VG) 4y 365 3x “— 3.6 rk = 
“Very Good" dams. M heart G 
Mooseheort, til. 








Charles, til. 











“SHOW COW" 








Ex 


Sovereign, 
(Canada) 


Consigned by 


“ROYAL MASTER” DAU. SELLING 


Ai 


from V.G. dav. of 

ords over 800 ibs. 
over 1042 Ibs. fot. 
Forms (Washington) 


“Butter Boy" 


of Excellent Cows. 


in monthly poyments. 
FOR MORE INFORMATION OR CATALOGS WRITE: 





CARNATION FOBES TOPSY SALLY Born April 





FLEETTOP REFLECTION Fern, V.G., H. M. All 


Canodian 4yr. 1948. Gr. Chomp & Best 
Udder, London C.S 1958. 321d 4y 2X 12814 
4% 518. Dve in March te King Spring Form 


Milk R. A. Sired by son of A.B.C. Reflection 
Willard James 





heifer 


15, 1959. Due to Freshen June 24 to Carne- 
tion Royel Loncer, ‘‘EX-S.M.T."" This 
sired by Carnation Royal Master, *‘EX-$.M.T."* 


with 2 rec- 
fat ond the next dam 
Consigned by Carnation 





“EXCELLENT” 93 PTS. SELLING 





EX. 340d 4y 
Venus Su- 
from an Excellent Sire 
& Dam with over 100,000 ibs. milk. The 
dom a daughter of Mayers Magistry Chief- 
tain from «@ 612 ib. fat Dam. Consigned — 
Pinehurst Farm (Wisconsin) 


MAGISTRATE PABST JANSSEN, 
2X 13465 3.8% 510. Due to Wis 
preme. Her Sire V.G., 


“BUTTER soy" SON SELLING 





CARNATION BUTTER BOY KEEPER Born July 25, 
1960. His 7 nearest doms avg. 24338 Ibs. 
milk 3.85% 936 ibs. fet. He is sired by 
Butter “EX''-96 pts 
. of Carnation 
Imperial Medcop Lad VG-GM with 1001 Ibs. 
fat, 4.3%, 23498 ibs. milk. Consigned by 
Carnation Farms (Washington) 





EXCELLENT SELLING 





Wee OR 
HOME ACRES SUPREME CANARY, EX. Due to 





HAYSSEN FOND JERLAND 307d 2y 2K 15215 


ELKHORN SUPER CLASSIC 


MONDAY, MARCH 20, 1961 
75 SELECT HOLSTEINS 


SELLING 
Rn 


Elkhorn, Wisconsin 


* 35 FOUNDATION COWS 
* 35 BRED HEIFERS 
* 5 FEATURE BULLS 


600 LB. FAT 2 YR. 


OLD SELLING 
— 


Carnation Butter Count 342d 7y 2X 16435 4% 617, Inc. Due April 4 te Wis Double 
580. Sired by Elmer Brook Supreme Home- Victory. Her Sire is—Hoyssen Hi Hope, **EX- 
steed. A son of ao V.G. dam with 4% test, 5.M.T."" and from ao VG dom with 599 Ibs. 


620 ibs. fat. 
(Wisconsin) 


Consigned by R®. L. Anderson 


GR SON SELLING 


Wincowis MAY BURKE “EX” 365d %y 2X 
23100 3.5% 797, 353d By 2K 20692 3.6% 


DAUGHTER SELLING 





HESPRICH PABST ‘DE KOL ETA V.G. Her dav. 
sired by Pabst Comet King VG-GM selling. 


752, 273d Oy 2X 19475 inc. 700, over This cow hed a 4 yr. 2X 339d 16890 M 
140,000 ibs. milk in Lifetime. A grandson 3.5% 612F. She is due in June to Vigo Ro- 
selling sired by Hayssen Hi Hope ‘‘EX-S.M. burke Elvis ‘‘EX."' Consigned by Elemer Berg 
T."' Consigned by Lokeside Farms (Wisconsin) & Sen (Wisconsin) 


Finance Usual Terms with Dairy Credit Company, De Kalb, 


PLAN TO ATTEND THIS FOUNDATION SALE WHERE EVERY ANIMAL WAS PERSONALLY SELECTED FOR PRODUCTION AND TYPE. We are selling 5 Excellent Cows, 10 daughters 
Many with production up te over 20,000 ibs. milk and 800 Fat. 


PIPER BROS., Sales Managers, WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


lilinois. Ye down and balance 
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ee  CEDVICE AGE Uicen cioc. | Consigned to Minnesota State Sale 
























































SERVICE AGE HERD SIRE 
We offer a typy young bull that is ready for NEW ULM 
service He was born 7/11/59 and s wel 
, ttle grown. The dam made 15,015 Ibs. milk as a March 25th 
(Juality Grade Holstein “a . 5 yr i and comes from a Very Good “ . 
srt. sired from Wis. herds eeilh family For more information call CARL MED Excellent herd sire 
: : heif SKER at Graysville 2-3319 or 2-3087 or write to prospect. 7 nearest 
ind springing cows, also heifers dams ovg. 738 fat. 
: e MEDSKER FARMS SULLIVAN, IND. a 
ll izes I gible to be shipped NN MM MM MM MM MM MMM MMM Milled lochlewn Master Ace born June 6, 1960 
where Sire Budd Farm Ace White Fayne by the 
bX Budd Farm Master Ace out of Sutten 
ake Var Fayne EX"’-94 10072 fat @ 11 
NOTICE TO BUYERS yrs. His dam: Weir Duke Nola’ Viola “VG 
BLOOMFIELD FARMS r z 04 t 4.7% This calf carries the 
wn 5 SCHRAGER. MANAGER WHEN BUYING DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY snimals such as Budd 
VING SEHRAGE ma CATAL, tncpeet end coled cattle Genee ter WG" GM’. Dur CARNATION BUTTER BOY PRINCE 
KENNEDYVILLE, MARYLAND ally. If impossible, have them checked EX", Dunk gxin” Strat! Born: January 27, 1960 
- by someone in whem you heave confi- r r Ale Fobes De ht 
Phone: Fieldstene §-4022 dence. Complete understanding in writ- *. rd Be acen DHIA ave HERE 1S A TOP HERD SIRE PROSPECT 
ow Fieldstone §-4186 ine — - i Ss — is on . rite Pee ee The calf pictured above is a son of Car- 
porton Shovid y Cy val, . . " 
it is advisable te hove -- 4 Sanected LOCHLAND FARM — a ap Butter Boy 
by o@ veterinarian on arrival before ac- Conrad J. Zehrer Sauk Centre, Minn. His ‘““Very Good" dam has recently com- 
Are you moving? So that you ceptence. Report serious health problems — the following record Subject to 
: Tay te your state veterinarian pproval 
won't miss any issues, notify us y ™ i ales if Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods 5.7 3x 365d M26.406 F1.093 41% 
three weeks prior to moving date i Advertised in Hoard's Dairyman— She is a daughter of the ‘Excellent’ Gold 
I y Ask Him Why! Medal Carnation Homestead Revelation. Her 
jam, Carnation Favorite Princess Ex 
cellent and a Gold l r She 
by = son of Governor o t and 
fa Very Good" jaughter { 
three time All-American Carnation Gover 
tr Imperial, @ Governor sor The next 
dam, a 1106 Ib. Governor daughter trom a 


1069 Ib. Carnation Prince daughter, ‘is 
jam of Excellent"’ Gold Medal Carnat 


0 Boy 

A full sister to Carnation Butter Boy 
Prince was first prize Senior Yearling and 
Reserve Jr. Champion at the 1958 Nat 


al Dairy Cattle Congress Water Iowa 
She was HM All-American Sr Yearling 
for 1958 and now Very Good 


7 a’ 
Jr. two-year-old 2x record of 13,234 Ibs 
milk 506 Ibs. fat 3.8% , 
A call wire, letter or post ard 
bring you complete information and price 


Address: 
CARNATION MILK 
FARMS 
Dept. = 198 
Carnation, Washington 


FOR SALE: 


THE TOP PRODUCING DAIRY 
HERD IN SOUTHEAST FLORIDA. 


a i ~ owner wishes to sell; 241 cows 
— bulls, all calfhood vaccinated and 
seated, clean and ir perfect health re- 
cently. 200 in 2nd lactation, 30 first caif 
heifers, 11 older cows. All top quality 
Wisconsin Holsteins and Guernseys. Ap 
proximately 550 gallons per day base 
Tw Rt for 1961. Last price received for Class 
: aes i te I, 4% milk, $6.65 cwt. in Miami 

j Also want to sell following equipment; 
Some of the ABS Doughters € that _ been sold 4 through aa i auction. eo oe 8 Pe er 
tank truck, two tractors, field choppers, 
2 wagons, disc, plows, frontend loader, 
auxillary generator, feed mixer and mis- 
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SELL BETTER... —~"@ iS a -) ame oe colinnesias ‘Gauipanent. 
Buyer may buy or rent farm Perfectly 
| €quipped with a milking barn 
feed room, silos etc. for feeding cows at 
ABS Helfers Average $158 More $202 More Protit Per Cow with | lowest possible cost. Two men and one 
oy operate entire dairy 
in California Auction ABS Daughters in Alabama Herd | Priced to sell promptly. ideal for dairyman who 
: = ; : ; P wishes to live in sunny Florida. Call or write 
At Triangle Ranch in Modesto, California, The three Kilpatrick Brothers of Haleyville, | Ser price, and information. 
Holstein re ol 1cements are raised exclusively, Alabama, took a close look at their production DAIRY ASSOCIATES OF KENTUCKY 
iccording to Ray Goodman of the Goodman and costs on their 40-cow dairy operation five SS —a 
Brothers. They have no dairy, and heifers are years ago. They were far from satisfied. De- 
sold three times a year as springers at ranch spite all they could do with good feed and ART CAMENZIND’S 
auction management, their income per cow, above feed 
Mr. Goodman says, “We have found buyers costs, stood at $329. DAIRY CATTLE 
— — one by American oe Then daughters of American Breeders Serv- 720 to 300 head of quality springing 
, lene . . 4 mer sagt extremely ABS ice bulls began to come into the picture. Now young cows, year around. Pleked fot 
, re < ‘ : roduction, type les : e 
ee. ee oer first generation the value of their product above feed costs has udders. Herds bought and ‘sold. Satis- 
heifers averaged $72.21 better than non-ABS risen to $531 per head a strong $202 more fled cutomers, jlitetime experience Au 
eifers ‘ y , ; Ms ee ae cattle are we ed and carec or 
h fers Second generation ABS heifers brought per cow per year with ABS Daughters. Mostly calfhood vaccinated and all are 
$158.79 more than non-ABS heifers. ABS ° tested Springing naeere emipeee on 
. . ° H tile j > approval, or cattle may > seen any- 
heifers have consistently brought higher bids Production, meanwhile, jumped some 4,000 time Two miles ‘northwest of 
than others we have to sell pounds of milk and 132 pounds of butterfat irvi Nebrask 
¢ ; - ae rvington, Nebraska 
‘Dairymen tell us that ABS heifers raised in to put them well up into the five-figure class 
our Triangle Ranch project produce more milk on milk production. ope on gfng 
t riang project F u re mi PHONE OMAHA, 393-2120 
und milk longer. We are proud of the records Give your own milk production a lift with 
made by these heifers.” better breeding from ABS. You get the serv- FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
Triangle Ranch buys day-old calves from ice of an outstanding proved sire every time. BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
commercial producers throughout the central Your cows stand the best chance of settling Serving nine counties, in the heart of Wisesn- 
" Tr . . a . , i > undati stered and top 
California area. They are raised and fed ac- with ABS Frozen Semen, national average quality | grades eoalanie, bool’ for type and 
cording to a tested plan to calve when they 72%. And you get the know-how of an or- otagy 1 em A Holetela’ bicodlines, 5. large 
weigh about 1,200 pounds. Apparently dairy- ganization that’s bred more than 10 million rg 9 a yout own selections, ot will 
men in the area recognized and pay for the cows since 1941. For service, call your local — oS oa a PANG i 
. - . sd PHO G « s 
superior inheritance found in ABS heifers ABS Distributor. FIELD Phone WA 25264, 30 Chamy 
enue, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN 
Give Your Herd a Proved Sire Future Quality springing heifers & cows available 
at all times. Have available financing—\ 
' down—balance in monthly payments 
’ 
A ME as CAN ARE EDERS SERVICE Have 150-1200 pound heifers to freshen in 
EVERY SIRE July and August. Must sell these by May 
325 North Wells Street ¢ Chicago 10, Illinois bee Ist. 
Fieldman service or will fill orders. 











March 10, 1961 





TRI-COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASSN., 


Watertown, 


both Registered and’ Grade Molten, "We tor WISCONSIN DAIRY CATTLE 
ish »rvic ) 1 ( i 
Pitty ‘years "in. business we “aim to “satiaty. | | Holsteins Guernseys-Brown Swiss 
Can furnish references Francis Darcey «@ 

- N. on Hy. 26 — 7 miles 


COWS, HEIFERS 


ALL AGES 
Registered and nonregistered 








BUY HOLSTEINS 






















HOLSTEINS 


REGISTERED AND GRADES 


dation 
Calfhood Vaccinated 


foundation Holstein Cows and Heifers 
with Production, type, and size trom our Foun- 
Wisconsin Herds Artificial Breeding, 


Box 362 


277 


Bangs and T.B. Tested. 


FINANCING 








Apongemente bs have been made with the Dairy oF 
Credit Co., DeKalb, Illinois to finance accept- 
able purchases Only a down payment is needed This month we offer Ear Tag 8-174 born Jan- 
snd the valance on monthly installments. ‘The uary 16, 1960. He is sired by SanMarGale Wis 
cows will pay for themselves as they produce.” Nobleman His dam Stoffell Wis Bessie 4 
more information al financing call or daughter of Wis Spotlight produced 16,551 Ibs. 
write Dairy Credit Co., 112 East Locust Street milk and 604 Ibs. fat 
DeKalb, Illinois Phone 6-4811 
to come and select your Wisconsin Hol- For price and pedigree write: 
or we will buy on order at your direc- 
Fieldman service write or phone. STOFFELL'S MILK FARM 
PIPER BROS. Route 12 Knoxville, Tennessee 





Phone 2170 Watertown, Wisconsin 





TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAR 3-5538 DIRECT FROM 
DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 


CO-OP ASSOC. MADISON, WIS. 


WISCONSIN STATE INSTITUTION 


_HOLSTEINS 








county. 
service, 
For 








or orders 
information writ 
wire Barron Co. 
ron, Wis. Glen 
buhl, Mgr 


or 
Dairy Cattle Sales Ass'n, 
Phi Lennox 7- 


STRAIGHT Come here and make you own 
selections. Or we will fill your 
FROM order on direction from you and 
deliver on approval, Shipments accompanied 
by the proper health certificates. Delivered 
ot ” y 
THE HEART! in truck load lots to your farm, in our own 
trucks by experienced cattlemen 
Best selection trom FINANCING AVAILABLE 
one of the world’s larg 
est dairy counties. Over JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
15,000 cattle are on D.H.I.A. test and more J 
than 4 " Phas i artitic ally from some of the ROUTE 1, RICHLAND CENTER, WIS. 
top prov Ils. Fieldman sales and service Phone Mi 7-3209 or MI 7-2515 
For for n writ Frank E. Cairns, 
Fieldman, City cumsty Bidg., Madison, 9, 
“iineenste NORTHERN DAIRY CATTLE 


FARMER BREEDERS 


T.B. & Bang's em pe 4 
Fieldmen sales 


filed. 
e. call, 
Coop. 
Bar- 
rahen- 


3202. 





HOLSTEIN DAIRY CATTLE — Registere 


d and 








. a and pd ‘it sti Grade cows, heilers of all ages. TB and Bang's 
a st have. Prov 2 I outstanding te tested, calfhood vaccinated. Write or call for free 
6 tries, v continue t offer price list. Fieldman service or will fill orders at 
best i reeding stock your direction. GEORGE PIPER, Watertown, 
. as , , Wis., Phone 2912-W. 
I Ex . and ( i animals speak 
os ven t “agp aes JEFFERSON COUNTY 
4 ot » 1 frees which te es HOLSTEIN BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION 
i sire lways vailable 
tg oe tng REGISTERED and GRADE HOLSTEINS 
For Information and sales lists, write to available from top DHIA accredited herds, many 
m using artificial breeding. Heifers at all ages, 
FRED M. WHITEMARSH, Farm Supervisor good young cows. Financing Available. 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE Free fieldman services. Write-wire-phone for prices: 


WILL BETSCHLER, Fieidman 
Office in Veleek Hawk Hotel, 
Phone JOrdan 


29 
Phone LYnmwood 3-2351 at Sullivan, 


State Office Building, 


Madison, Wisconsin."’ 








Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Wis. 





NOTICE TO BUYERS 


WHEN BUYING DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY 


it is advisable to have animals inspected 
by «a veterincrian on arrival before ac- 
ceptance. Report serious health problems 
te your state veterinarian 


— Hoord’s Dairyman. 








Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


CATTLE, inspect and select cattle person- 
ally if impossible, have them checked 
by someone in whom you have confi- If you're lookin for cows or heifers 
dence Complete understanding in writ- come to Dodge County where good Hol- 
ing between buyer and seller is very steins are raised. Buy them first-handed 
important. Should you buy on approval, and save expenses. We have 250 head of 


bred and springing grade and purebred 
Holstein cows and heifers on hand at all 
times. Can furnish transportation for any 
nunber large or small. 


LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone FULTON 6-4401 Juneau, Wisconsin 











J. 


or 10 miles east of Lansing, Mich., on U 


Due to the ill health of Mr. Carey, 









er bulls 
12 cows bred to Wolverine 
ring winners and it 
even greater than their winnings. 
Als selling —a daughter of Wolverine 
hat was one of the top show &r 
n 1961 
This herd has 1 
1959 herd ave: 
Individual rec 
the Tr 


of equal note 


caives in 


“a. * 9 “v.a." — 
on 52 cows — 
er 8 Ib. fat 
ood and @ number 


on 2 
ine b 


Mr. 


7.8. & Bangs Tested. 
Bank Terms See Floyd Kehrl, 


Cc. 8. SMITH, Sales M s & 


Nat 
A 


KERMIT CAREY HOLSTEIN DISPERSAL 
MONDAY, MARCH 20 at 10:30 A.M. 


in the Wolverine Purebred Livestock Sale vugten, 
5S. 16. 


100—HEAD OF ONE OF THE GREAT BRED HERDS OF TODAY—100 
this herd must be dispersed in its entirety, mak- 

ing one of the greatest opportunities in recent years for breeders, dairymen, and farm- 

ers to buy the very best of foundation animals at their own price. 


A “V.G aughter of Osborndale King Ormsby—eale in calf to Budd Farm Lauxmont Master 
aughters of Pabst Burke Pluk -1 EX 2 “V.G."" — all with outstanding records on 2x 
king daughters of Burtondale Plut Senator 1156800 —a son of Pabst Burke Plut 
no y has an outst jing proof on production but is the sire of the Jr. All-Am. Jr 
er alf, 1954; Hon. Men. Jr. All-Am. Jr. yearling heifer, 1955 
A vit daughter of Shiawaria Pat yrs jer with 557 Ib. fat, 14,931 Ib. milk as a 2-yr.-old; 
897 Ib. fa 24,427 b. milk as a 3-yr.-old; 968 Ib. fat,. 24,475 Ib. milk as o S-yr.-old . . 
we ver 100 0 Ib ilk at 9 ye ars of age 
Daug { Keer dale Lochinvar with 511 ib. fat, 15,317 Ib, milk in 326 days, 4 yrs 
Daug f Rainbow Captain Bold 22nd with 724 Ib. fat, 19,304 Ib. milk at 5 yrs. Daughters 
Pabst Burke Gold, Pabst Regal Jule, Pabst Leader Fobes Ormsby, Pabst Cyclone Burke, 
ead Duke, Sir Bess Ormsby Burke Fobes, Shore Royal Duke, Milsons Ormaby 


Ben-Roo Diamond 
mow looks as though the prod 


Ben-Roo 
1960 and will be one of the Sr. 


23 “a. 
12,671 mitk — 435 fat 
under very adverse pen type conditions 
of the 
and Mrs. Carey have been great students of pedigrees and have used 
sires where ever found that would improve their herd. é 
Milking cows Mastitis Tested. 
ynal Bank of Detroit, 


ce 


2% miles west of Williamston, Mich., 


— famous —_ bull and sire of show 
his % would be 





Diamond, from Flint Senator Lady Jean 


Yrigs. to watcl 
Pp." 


The herd is 
ws are bred to Ravenglen Cadet Triune 


the top 


Calf. 
Plymouth, Mich 


Vace. 





, WILLIAMSTON, MICHIGAN. 











LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 


Broadlawn Dispersal. 
to over 600 Ibs. Fat. 





THOMSON 
ILLINOIS 


A. C, “WHITIE” 
BURLINGTON, 
Phone: 


Hampshire 5861 





HIGHTOWER FARM DISPERSAL 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22, 
51 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS soxsters 


Two sires of Carnation breeding used in establishing this herd. The past 
few years the services of NIBCO used. 34 daughters of NIBCO sires to 
be sold:—several by Zurbridge Admiral Burke, “EX”, and 14 daughters 
of Pabst Raven Finell. Also an outstanding family purchased at the 
32 milking age cows with DHIA records from 400 


DR. GEORGE MATULA, Owner 


SALE MANAGERS 


on Illinois Route 42A — 





1 Mile North on iilinois Rt. 176 


1961 





WM. H. “PAT” WILLIAMS 
BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 
Phone: Geneva CE 2-0570 














Fred Pabst Memorial Scholarship SALE 
Saturday, March 18, 1961 
60 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 





Darcey Sale Pavilion 
Watertown, Wisconsin 


We have selected 60 top heifers and mostly 
heifer calves born from July 1, 1960 to 
Feb. 1, 1961 for top 4-H and F.F.A. selec 
tions. They come from the best herds in 
Wisconsin. We have daughters of sires by 
Gray View Skyliner ‘“Ex-GM", Tallcorn 
Pabst Leader “Ex"’, Pabst Regal Roduke 
Arwyn Sky King, Carnation Profile ‘‘VG- 
3M"’, Carnation Madcap Magistrate ‘‘Ex"’ 
There are many calves with dams over 700 
Ibs. fat. 


FEATURING 
» 





# . Finance by Dairy Credit Co., DeKalb, iil. 
Pabst OLIVER LEAWAYNE—Born 7/17/59, 
6th prize heifer calf Wisconsin State Fair for more int ti or tel: write 
1960. Bred Dec. 17, 1960 to Pabst Admira- a 
tion. Sire: Schultzhoim Roamer Oliver *‘Ex."’ ALVI 5 5 
Dam: Pabst Leader Pavl Wayne G+ 365d NR. PIPER, Sele Cheirmen 


19709M 697F. Next dom with 756 WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Consigned by Pabst Farms. 


2y 3x 
Ibs. fat. 
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TONS 


more milk per cow! 


NEW Dairy Guidebook 


tells how...send for it! 


Aim for TONS more milk per cow, 
plus a big-dollar “‘second cash crop” 
of Registered Holstein seed stock! 


Dairy profits can be up to four times 

greater with RecGisTERED HOLSTEINS 

than with average cows! “Big Cow 
. Big Profit” tells how! 


This big new booklet is a harvest of 
knowledge and cow-sense . . . a prac- 
tical guide to Big-Dollar Dairying in 
the Sixties. 


Send for it today . . . use it... your 
blueprint for bigger milk checks and 
more “keep home” pay. The coupon 
below will bring you a copy FREE! 





Registered 
HOLSTEINS 


, / 
Lircen On thee Jinttd 


- 
' 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA ; 
Dept. HD, Brattleboro, Vermont : 
Yes! Do send me a FREE copy of : 

“Big Cow .. . Big Profit”! ' 

' 

AEE aecnins chien ns dacenestanncomel eer ee sesescecsecsccsesees =f 
' 

ADDRESS ...... odipd0asenecaeoceeenente est ede secancheleeesieeinmneteens 
' 

' 


eessesasssceoes 





A Vest Pocket Herd Book Is a Good Investment 





MEYER Saves the Leaves 





MEYER Conditioned Hay First in International Competition 
. and Pennsylvania Farm Show three years in a Row! 


Leaves Stay on Stems 
when SLOW ROLLED 


MEYER Conditioning Rolls revolve slower . . . because they are 
lusive , separate pick-up — and do NOT rely on high 
in ick up the os When high speed rolls are used, 

ag rab du 1p and forced through . . . leaves are lost. With the 


fed by an ex 
€e order ti 
} I 

hay 1s 


MEYER, the hay is lifted and fed through the slower-moving rolls 
which thoroughly but gently crack the entire stems without crimping 
ntly press the leaves. The leaves a MEYER saves put more 


and Fenty I 
lars into your pocke t 


yet MEYER is priced lower. 


Exclusive large-diameter rotary pick-up 
floats freely over rocks and terraces... 
lifts and feeds heavy or thin hay ... on 


smooth or uneven, rocky ground. Exclusive 
non-clogging steel rolls crack entire stems 
uniformly ... revolve slowly enough to keep 
leaves on stems. Both conditioning rolls are 
roller-chain driven. 





Condition while you cut. Use your own mower with Model 675, or get Model 680 with 

built-in-mower, a MEYER patented feature. Model 205, without separate pick-up, is for 

vse on smooth, rock-and-terrace-free fields. Does superior job to crimper-type machine. 
Write For New Literature, Prices, and Name of MEYER Deoler 


MEYER MFG. CO. 


MEYER — maker of famous MEYER elevators — is the original and oldest 
manufacturer of hay conditioners — with over five years more experi- 
nee than all other makes. 


BOX 9463 MORTON, ILLINOIS 





FIRST and ONLY 
fully farm-tested 
grantor applicator 





cators since 1938, designed 


‘s ¢ pioneer in farm appl Often imitated . . . 
¢ first row crop granular appl for weed and insect naan equatied. F 
1953 years ahead of al others! 
The Gandy 901, developed in close cooperation with 
authorities and leading chemical companies, Adopted and rec- 
ad e Gandy experimental farm, is helping ommended by 
state set new yield records major planter 
Gandy’s precisior fo placement and trouble-free manufacturers. 
) re me doze of patented features give - 


Those who know... buy Gandy 
4 operations in 1 
* Plant 






@ Control insects 


@ Control weeds © Fertilize 





Gandy 901 


Granular Chemical 
Applicator 


Unequvalied precision! Meters gran- 
vlor insecticide in 3 to 7-inch band, 


ite for dlustrated literature and dealer's name 


Gandy 


weed contro! gronules in | 4-inch 
bend at rotes of 8 ounces to 30 

pounds per acre! 
Celibroted rate charts furnished 
no form colibrotions necessory 


21 MODELS 


Fit any site or moke of plonter 
Models for insect control only, weed 
contro! only, or tendem mount os 
shown for both 


COMPANY 


23 yeors experience 


FIRST .. . in precision farm applicators 


914 Gandrud Road 


OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 























‘ 
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Thrifty calves 


Young animals, particularly 
calves, are quite susceptible to 
abrupt or marked changes in feed- 
ing, temperature, and environment. 
Often a sudden changeover from 
fall to winter is hard on calves. 
During the summer and fall, di- 
gestive disturbances and lung in- 
fections usually are less of a prob- 
lem than during colder weather. 

Calves are individuals. They vary 
in their resistance to conditions 
which tend to be unfavorable to 
their welfare. When unfavorable 
environment conditions are present, 
some readily succumb to disease or 
become upset. 

A change from open pens or pas- 


ture to closed housing, for ex- 
ample, often leads to trouble, es- 
pecially among the very young. 


Don't try to correct scours or a 
cough with medicine alone. A num- 
ber of factors must be considered to 
satisfactorily control or prevent the 
spread of infection. Set up a pro- 
gram of prevention. Your veter- 
inarian can help you. 

Here is a useful check list of 
do’s and don'ts. Follow it. It may 
give your calves a better start. 

1. Provide colostrum to newborn 
calves. Try to get the calf to suck 
or drink within an hour after birth, 
preferably within one-half hour. 

2. Do not overfeed calves. 

3. Use clean utensils. Have milk 
at body temperature. 

1. Provide concentrates and 
quality hay as soon as the calf will 
eat them 

5. Avoid sudden changes in feed. 

6. Provide mineralized salt, pre- 
ferably free-choice. 

7. Keep fresh, clean water avail- 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


VETERINARY COLUMN 


E. A. WOELFFER, D.V.M 





able. Reduce water supply to those 
individuals which tend to consume 
excessive quantities. 

8. Provide additional vitamins, 
particularly A and D, if ration is 
deficient or does not supply ade- 
quate levels. 

9. Supply antibiotics in some 
form, particularly if animal is un- 
thrifty, or if housing is unsuitable 
and environment poor. 


Housing ... 


1. Watch ventilation. In the win- 
ter avoid quarters that are too 
warm. Prevent excessive changes. 

2. Avoid overcrowding and drafty 
quarters. 

3. Keep pens clean, well-bedded. 

4. Avoid nursing. This is a com- 
mon habit which it will pay you 
to curb. Keep the calves stan- 
chioned after they receive their 
milk and have access to grain. Or 
place them in separate pens or 
stalls. Some dairymen tie calves so 
they cannot reach each other. Suck- 
ing leads to blind quarters and un- 
even udders. 

An aerosal spray is now available 
from a veterinary supply house. 
This material is sprayed on the 
calf’s teats and udder. Its purpose 
is to discourage other calves from 
sucking. It seems to be quite ef- 
fective, especially for a short pe- 
riod. In some cases, applications 
may need to be repeated every 
few hours. 

When calves are thrifty their re- 
sistance is relatively high. If in- 
testinal or respiratory troubles 
develop, provide proper treatment 
promptly. In disease prevention and 
during convalescence suitable envi- 
ronmental conditions are important 





CONTROLLING LEPTOSPIROSIS 


I have leptospirosis in my herd 
of beef cows. How can I get it 
out of the herd and prevent it 
from recurring? 

My pigs also are infected. What 
can I do to prevent my sows from 
losing their pigs? 


Galena, Ill, R.K.V. 


I suggest you talk with your 
veterinarian regarding vaccination 
for leptospirosis in your cattle and 
hogs. Oftentimes it is advisable 
to repeat the vaccination in 8 to 
12 months 

Since leptospirosis is. largely 
transmitted by infected urine of 
rodents (such as rats and 
mice), and to some extent from 
cows, it is advisable to do what 
you can to control or destroy the 
mice and rats. 


pigs 


SKIN BECOMES CRUSTY 


We have a 2-month-old calf that 
apparently was well one day and 
the next was in a sweat that con- 
tinued about five days. 

We suspected pneumonia, but 
there was no rapid breathing. We 
administered penicillin anyway for 
five days, and during this time he 
began to feel scabby; that is, a 
crust formed wherever there was 
hair. It was grey in color. When 
we curry-comb him to clean this 
off, the long hair comes out. 

He is frisky and eats all that is 
put before him, including milk 
twice a day. 

Would you have any idea what 
this condition is, as we do not 


want him around other calves if 
it could be contagious? 
Latah, Wash. 


It is difficult to determine the 
cause of the crust on the skin of 
your calf. It could be an eczema, 
a type of mange, or the result of 
an anaphylaxia, possibly from the 
penicillin injection. 

If the calf is eating and feeling 
well and there is no apparent itch- 
ing, it is not too likely to be 
mange. It would appear the lesions 
are healing. If the animal gets 
worse or needs further treatment, 
contact your veterinarian. 


w.B. 


PREGNANCY EXAMINATIONS 


Is there any test that can be 
made on the farm that will tell 
if heifers are with calf? 


Bastic, N. C. 


There is no test for pregnancy 
except an examination by a quali- 
fied person. Call upon your veter- 
inarian to make this examination. 
Also, ask him about the value of 
having him do pregnancy’ exami- 
nations and sterility work in your 
herd on a regular basis. If your 
herd is a large one, monthly visits 
are usually advisable. If it is small, 
four or five examinations a year 
might be sufficient. 

This prevention service is being 
used more and more by dairy and 
beef breeders. They find it a val- 
uable and profitable service. Some 
veterinarians are able to determine 
pregnancy as early as 30 to 35 
days after service. Others may 
require a little longer period. 


T.M.T. 
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Switch your calves to Land O'Lakes Calf Milk Replacer 
after four days instead of feeding them marketable whole 
milk. Calf Milk Replacer contains 10% added fats for 22% 
more calories and no cereals. It’s a milk product. 


Whole milk is worth money. Sell it after the fourth day. Feed your calves 
Land O’Lakes Calf Milk Replacer instead. It costs about $1.75 cwt. to feed Calf 
Milk Replacer. That’s far under the price you'll get for whole milk, so you can 
easily profit. 


Calves cannot digest cereals efficiently during their first few weeks of life, as 
proved at Anoka Research farm and in tests conducted by universities across the 
nation. Similarly, our own children don’t go on cereal foods until their stomachs 
can properly assimilate them. This is why there are no cereals in Land O’Lakes 
Calf Milk Replacer. It’s a milk product. 


The benefits of whole milk are in Calf Milk Replacer, because it is a milk product. 
We've added vitamins, trace minerals and antibiotics, with 10% added fat for 
22% extra calories to help add weight to your calves and keep ’em healthy. 


Better see your Land O' Lakes dealer right away. Ask him to explain how you 
can sell every drop of your whole milk . . . simply by replacing it with Land O’Lakes 
Calf Milk Replacer. 
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FIND YOUR DEALER HERE...HE'LL TELL YOU 
TO FEED NEW CALVES A MILK PRODUCT 


CALF MILK REPLACER 


ARIZONA: Southwest Cooperative Wholesale 
United Dairymen 

CAUFORNIA: Nulaid Farmers Association; Sor 
Joaquin Valley Poultry Products Association 
California Farm Supply 

COLORADO: Denver Milk Producers, Inc. 
IDAHO: Idaho Egg Producers and Ceretanc 
Dealers 

ILLINOIS: Illinois Farm Supply Co.; Prairie Farms 
of Southern lilinois 

IOWA: Land O'Lakes Dealers 


MICHIGAN: Michigan Farm Bureau Services, Inc. 
MINNESOTA: Lond O'lokes Dealers 
MONTANA: Montana Flour Mills and Ceretona 
Dealers 


NEBRASKA: Lond O'lckes Declers 

NORTH DAKOTA: Land O'Llokes Deolers 
OKLAHOMA; Gold Spot Dairies; Pure Milk Pro- 
ducers Association of Eastern Oklahoma 
OREGON: Pacific Supply Cooperative; Western 
Farmers Assn. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Land O'lokes Dealers 
TENNESSEE: Mid-South Milk Producers 
Association 

TEXAS: Boron Chemical Company; Central West 
Texas Producers Association; Gulf Coast Feder- 
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ated Feed Association; Milk Producers Associo- 
tion of San Antonio; North Texas Producers Asso- 
ciation; Wichita Falls Area Milk Producers 
Association 

UTAH; Utch Poultry and Farmers Cooperative 
Association 

WASHINGTON: Western Farmers Association 
WISCONSIN: Land O'lokes Dealers; Wisconsin 
Farmco Service 

WYOMING: Big Horn Cooperctive Marketing 
Association and Ceretana Dealers 


SOLD AS CALF MAKER IN 

ALABAMA, FLORIDA, GEORGIA: The Cotton 
Producers Association 

DELAWARE, KENTUCKY, MARYLAND, VIRGINIA, 
WEST VIRGINIA: Southern States Cooperative 
Inc. 

INDIANA: Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative As- 
sociation Inc. 

NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA: Farmers 
Cooperative Exchange Inc 


SOLD AS FELCO CALF DEVELOPER IN 
IOWA: Farmers Elevator Service Company 


SOLD AS CALF-NIP IN 


MISSOURI MFA Feed and Grain Div., St. Joseph, 
Missouri 





Land 0 Lakes. Calf Milk Replacer 


Another fine product from the nation’s leading calf nutrition research plant—Anoka Research Farms 





Your Surge Dealer is now trained in the 
FONGANOXIE system of cow milking. He is just 
back from an intensive factory-conducted train- 
ing seminar, and he’s thoroughly grounded in 
the installation and use of the new TONGANOXIE 
pipeline system 


Already trained in Surge principles and milk- 
ing methods, your dealer traveled to northern 
Illinois specifically for this new course at the 
Surge Training School. There he learned — with 
live cows and a working TONGANOXIE setup — 
all the ins and outs of what is possibly the best 
cow milking anyone has ever seen. 


Flag down your Surge dealer in the swamp 
holly orange truck. He is ready to help you. 
The new password to superior cow milking is 

. » TONGANOXIE. 





Bebson Bros. Co 96 

BABSON BROS. CO. 
2843 West 19th Street — Dept. 23 
Chicago 23, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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BETTER MILKING. 

with separate vacuum systems — one for 
operating the pulsators, one for the milk 
line — this insures against variations of vacu- 
um in the milk line caused by the pulsators. 


BETTER MILK... 

because milk flows “downhill” to eliminate 
the mixing with air. Non-continuous pumping 
of milk eliminates the need for a releaser; 
milk pump operates only when there’s milk to 
be pumped. Automatic IN-PLACE washing 
— your choice of glass or stainless steel lines. 


A BETTER PLACE TO WORK... 
la really comfortable place for you and your 
cows. The most beautiful parlor ever built — 
a labor-saving system that helps good men 
do a good job. 


TONGANOKIE is a Babson Bros. Co. trademark. 





BABSON BROS. co. 


2843 West 19th Street + Chicago 23, Illinois 


* DALLAS + KANSAS CITY + MINNEAPOLIS 


SACRAMENTO + SEATTLE + SYRACUSE + TORONTO 








